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PREFACE. 



!Fhis hew ecbtion of the History of Ghristianitf hm 
been revised tUot^hoat A few passages have bemi 
added^'chiefly in t&e notes; a few sUghtly enlarged. In 
g^eral, I haye not fonnd mnch, after a period of 
aboye twenty years, which I should wish to retract or 
to modify. 

Some objection was raised on the first publication of 
the work against the commencement of the History 
of Christianity with the life of Christ I thought 
then, and still think, that life to be an integral and^ 
inseparable part of the History. It appeared to me 
necessary to the completeness of the history to trace 
it to its primal origin ; to show that the Gospels, our 
only documentary authorities, ofier a clear and distinct 
relation of that life, with no greater variation than 
might ieasonably be expected from four separate and 
independent narratives, drawn up by different writers, 
at different times and places, and by one at least from 
a different point of view ; that this relation accords 
in every respect with all that we know of the events, 
circumstances, manners, usages, opinions of the age and 
country ; that its religioua significatKHi, and, in part, 
supernatural character, in no way ccmflict, but are 
rather in fiill and perfect harmony, with its simple truth 
and reality. 

At all events, the reverence which had enshrined 
and set apart the life of Jesui in a kind of unapproach-v 
able sanctity had been then (and has since been) so 
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IV PBSFAOR. 

ruthleflaly niTaded, as to force, as it were, others on that 
holy ground In truths advantage has been taken of 
that yery secluding reverence to dismiss the whole Life 
of Christ from the domain of history ; to make that 
reverence the source and parent of the whole, either 
supposLog the religion, even Jesus himself, to be no more 
than the spontaneous growth of the opinions, thoughts, 
passions, ideal aspirations of the time ; or a pure myth» 
the creation of the excited imagination of the believers ; 
htimanity, as it were, self superhumanised and deified; 
not what St. Paul asserts, " God in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself." 

At the time of the publication of the History of 
Christianity these views had culminated in the famous 
work of Strauss, — a work, it must be acknowledged, 
of vast learning and unparalleled ingenuity. To the 
theory of Strauss, as far as I could understand it (for 
Strauss himself, as if appalled by his own conclu- 
sions, varied much in the successive editions of his 
book as to the result of his inquiries), I ventured to 
raise some objections, which seemed to me and to some 
others of weight and importance. I leave them as they 
itood. 

Another work has now appeared, since the present 
edition was printed off, more brilliant and popular, in 
a language of universal currency, and in a style in 
which that language displays itself in all its captivating 
force, life, and distinctness. Tet I cannot but think 
this very perfection of style in some degree fiettal to its 
pretensions. There are passages in which the vivid 
transparency betrays at once the perplexity of the 
writer and the inconceivable feebleness of his argu- 
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ments. I cannot apprebend moie lasting effect from 
the lights qnicky and bright-flashing artillery of the 
Frenchman than from the more ponderous, and steadily- 
aimed cnlyerins of the Glerman. In one respect I had 
expected more from the ydde and copious erudition at 
M. Benan. But I find no illi^tratbn, no allusion from 
the Jeidsh writers which was not fimuliar to me from 
Lightfooty Sohoetgen, Meuschen, and the great Tal- 
mudio scholars of the two last centuries. I suspect 
that they haye exhausted the subject As little new can 
be found or could be expected from the scenery and 
topography of Palestine, in like manner drained to the 
ulmost by so many trayellers before M. Benan. Eyen 
as to the style — ^may an Englishman yenture to contrast 
it (by no means in its fSeiyour) not only with the dignity 
and solemnity of Pascal, but with the passionate earnest* 
ness of Bousseau : its *^ thin sentimentality " (this is not 
my own expression) reminds me more of ^Paul et Yir- 
ginie ' than, I will not say of the ' Pens^,' but eyen of 
tiie ^ Yicaire Sayoyard.' I cannot think that eyentually 
the book will add to the high fame of M. Benan. To 
those who see in C9iristiani1y no more than a social re* 
yoiution, a natural step in human progress, the beautiful 
passages on the transoendant humanity of Jesus (un* 
happily, not unleayened) may giye satisfiEtction and 
delight; to those to whom Christianity is a rdigion, 
Jesus the author and giyer of eternal life, it will fall 
dead, or be a grief and an offence. 

As to the apostolic and immediate post-apostolic 
times, I haye not neglected or dosed my eyes 
against the labours of what are called the Ttibingen 
School. I trust that it is frrom no blind, stubborn, oz 
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presamptaoiis pEC(j«dice that I read Baur ana his dis- 
ciples with wcoider and admiration at their indnstry, 
sagacity, ingeniiity; but withoui coiiTiction. It seems 
to me that with them instead of the theory bang the 
result oi diligent and acnte investigatioii, the theory is 
first made^ and then the ^ifer^nces or argament» sought 
ont, dkcemed, or imagined; and wlxmght np witifii infnite ^ 
skill to establish the foregone cbnclnsion ; at the same 
time with a contemptaoas. disregard or ntter obtuse- 
ness to the di£Bcaltiei of tt^ir own system* Their crita- * 
cism will larely bear laitidsm^ : 

On one spedaL pointy discussed by writers of another 
characterr— the second imprisonment of St. Paul — ^I have 
added a note. 

I have teid a rery able papei^ (m the 'Home 
and Foreign Befie[w^; impugning my yiews (which 
are acknowledge! to be those of most learned men 
of the day) on tiie connection of Christianity and 
what I haye called Orientalism. Possibly some of my 
statements may hiftve been somewhat too broad ; but I 
have the satis&ction of finding that yeiy recently that 
most distinguished Orientalist, M. Lassen, has given his 
sanction to the same views. The great difficulty seems 
to be as regards Buddhism. But of the ascetic and 
monastic institutions of Buddhism, so undeniably ana^' 
logons to those of X/bristianity, the antiquity as well 
as the existence is incontestable. Tet their principle 
of estrangement fix)m the world seems abnost irre- 
concilable with the theory of Buddhism which has been 
wrought out 1^ the later Orientalists, and the sum of 
which has been so well and so x;learly ^cpounded in the 
volume of M. Bartbdemy St Hilaire. 
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CHAPTER L 

IntrodnctioQ — State and yariona forms of Pagan Beligion, and bt 
*i PbiloBopby. 

The reign of Augustas Caesar is the most remarkable 
epoch in the history of mankind. For the first ^^t 
time, a large part of the &milies, tribes, and ccmt. 
nations, into which the human race had gradually sepa- 
rated, were united under a vast, uniform, and apparently 
permanent, social system. The older Asiatic empires 
had, in general, owed their rise to the ability and success 
of some adventurous conqueror ; and, when the master- 
hand was withdrawn, fell asunder ; or were swept away 
to make room for some new kingdom or dynasty, which 
sprang up with equal rapidity, and in its turn expe- 
rienced the same fate. The Grecian monarchy estab- 
lished by Alexander, as though it shared in the Asiatic 
principle of vast and sudden growth and as rapid decay, 
broke up at his death into several conflicting kingdoms ; 
yet survived in its influence, and united, in some degree, 
Western Asia, Egypt, and Greece into one political 
system, in which the Greek language and manners pre- 
dominated. But the monarchy of Bome was founded 
on principles as yet unknown; the kingdoms, which 
were won by the most unjustifiable aggression, were, for 
VOIi. I. B 
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2 :, : : .. ... fifivA^' gtyfijiSATioN. book i. 

the most part, goTemed'witH a judicious union of finn- 
ness and conciliation^ in which the conscious strength 
of irresistible power was tempered with the wisest 
respect to national usages. The Bomans conquered 
like sayages, bat ruled like philosophic statesmen/ 
Tilly from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from the 
shores of Britain, and the borders of the German forests^ 
to the sands of the African Desert, the whole Western 
world was consolidated into one great commonwealth^ 
imited by the bonds of law and goyempient, by £&cilities 
of communication and commerce, and by the general 
dissemination of the Greek and Latin languages. 

For civilisation followed in the train of Boman con- 
soBMiavu- quest: the ferocity ofher martial temperament 
*■■***»• seemed to have spent itself in the civil wars : 
the lava flood of her ambition had cooled; and wherever 
it had spread, a rich and luxuriant vegetation broke forth. 
At least down to the time of the Antonines, though occa- 
sionally disturbed by the contests which arose on the 
change of dynasties, the rapid progress of improvement 
was by no means retarded. Diverging from Bome as a 
centre, magnificent and commodious roads connected 
the most remote countries; the free navigation of the 
Mediterranean united the most flourishing cities of 
the empire ; the military colonies had disseminated the 
language and manners of the South in the most distant 
regions ; the wealth and population of the African and 
Asiatic provinces had steisulily increased; while, amid 
the forests of Gaul* the morasses of Britain, the sierras 
of Spain« flourishing cities arose; and the arts, the 



* On the capture of a city, promis- 
cuotts maMacre waa the general order, 
which deaoendad areo to brute Animala, 
until a cartahi aignal. Polyh. x. 15. 
Aa to the latter point, I mean, of 



course, the general policj, not tho 
local tjnmnj, which waa often tt 
capridoudy, so bllndlj, so Inaolently 
exercised l^ the indhridiial prorineial 
goremot. 
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CftAP. 1. APP£ABANG£ OF GHRI8TIA2CITT. 3 

luxorieB, the order, and regnlarity of cnltiTated life 
were introduced into r^ons whichy a short time before, 
had afforded a scanty and precarious subsistence to 
tribes scarcely acquainted with agriculture. The fix)n- 
tiers of dvilisation seemed gradually to advance, and 
to drive back the still-receding iMurbarism:^ while 
within the pale, national distinctions were djiog away ; 
all tribes and races met amicably in the general relation 
of Boman subjects or citizens, and mankind seemed 
settling down into one great federal society** 

About this point of time Christianity appeared. As 
Bome had united the whole Western world A^jf^e 
into one, as it might almost seem, lasting tumty. 
social system, so Christianity was the first religion 
which aimed at an universal and permanent moral 
conquest. The religions of the older world were con- 
tent with their dominion over the particular intoider 
people which were their several votaries. ^*"«***^ 
Family, tribal, national, deities were universally recog- 
^oised ; and as their gods accompanied the migrations or 
the conquests of different nations, the worship of those 
gods was extended over a wider surface, but rarely 
{MTopagated among the subject races. To drag in 
triumph the divinities of a vanquished people was the- 
• last and most insulting mark of subjugation.^ Tet, 
though the gods of the conquerors had thus manifested 
their superiority, and, in some cases, the subject nation 



^ Qw spina oongrepirtt im|«ria» 
ritoiqae molliret, «t tot pcfoUiniiii 
disoordet ftmqse lingoas jennonis 
Cdnmercio ooatnheret ad ooUoqoia, 
ft humanitatem homini danJL Plia. 
Kat Hiflt a 5. 

< •^UDUin ttSB reipaUIca eoi|ra8^ 



atqua xmhu animo regmdam." Sucb 
wai the argmiMit of Adniiu Oallus, 
Tac Aan. U 13. 

< Tot dt dii^ fBoi de gntiboi 
tritiinphL TertuUiiB. Comparaliaiali 
zlTi. l»aDdG«Nniii^8iiole; Jer.ilTiil 
7, dix. S^ Hm. X. 5, 6; Dan. xi S. 

b2 
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might be inclined to desert their inefficient protectors 
who had been fonnd wanting in the hour of trial ; still 
the godhead even of the defeated divinities was not 
denied. Though their power could not withstand the 
mightier tutelar deity of the invaders ; yet their right 
to a seat in the crowded synod of heaven, and their 
rank among the intermediate rulels of the world, were 
not called in question.* The conqueror mighty indeed, 
take delight in showing his contempt, and, as it were, 
trampling under foot the rebuked and impotent deities 
of his subject ; and thus religious persecution be in- 
flicted by the oppressor, and religious fanaticism excited 
among the oppressed. Yet, if the temple was dese- 
crated, the altar thrown down, the priesthood degraded 
or put to the sword, this was done in the fierceness of 
hostility, or the insolence of pride ; ' or from policy, 
lest the religion should become the rallying point of 
civil independence ; ' rarely, if ever, for the purpose of 
extirpating a &lse, or supplanting it by a tnie, system 
of belief; perhaps in no instance with the design of 



* Then is a ourioai paisage in 
Ljrdus de Ostentis, a book which pro- 
bably contains some parts of the an- 
cient ritual of Rome. A certain 
aspect of a comet not merely foretold 
Tictoryi bat the passing orer of the i 
hostile gods to the side of the Romans : 
irol o^r^ 5^ r& BtTa jroroXcIf ovo'i 
robs 'woXtfdovs, Sffrt ix wtpiffirov 
wpocrrtBriycu rots vueifrtus, — Lydos 
de OBtentLs lib. 12. 

' Such was the conduct of CSambjses 
in Egypt. Xerxes had, before his 
Grecian invasion, shown the proud in- 
tolerance of his disposition, in de* 
itroyin£ the deities of the Babylonians, 



and slaying their priesthood (Herod, 
i. 183, and Arrian, vil. 19) ; ^ough, 
in this case, the rapadtj which fatally 
induced him to piUage and desecrate* 
the temples of Greece may haye com- 
bined with his natural arrogance. 
Herod. Tiii. 53. 

ff This was most likely the principle 
of the horrible persecution of the 
Jews by Antiochos Epiphanes, though 
a kind of heathen bigotry seems to 
have mingled with his strange dia- 
racter. 1 Mace i. 4t et aeqq.; 2 
Mace. Ti.; Diod. Sic. ZBdr. 1; Hilt 
of the Jews, toI. i. p. 461. 
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Chap. 1. POLICY OF ALEXANDER — OF EOMB. 



promulgating the tenets of a more pure and perfect 
religion. A wiser policy commenced with pou^of 
Alexander. The deities of the conquered '^***'*^» 
nations were treated with uniform reverence, the sacri- 
legions plunder of their temples punished with ex- 
emplary severity.^ 

According to the Grecian system, their own gods 
were recognised in those of Egypt and Asia. The 
foreign deities were called by Grecian names,* and 
worshipped with the accustomed offerings ; and thus all 
religious differences between Macedonian, and Syrian, 
and Egyptian, and Persian, at once vanished away^ 
On the same principle, and with equal sagacity, Borne, 
in this as in other respects, aspired to endave ^^ ^^^^ 
the mind of those nations which had been 
prostrated by her arms. The gods of the subject 
nations were treated with every mark of respect : some- 
times they wore admitted within the walls of the 
conqueror, as though to render their allegiance, and 
rank themselves in peaceful subordination under the 
supreme divinity of the Eoman Gradivus, or the 
Jupiter of the Capitol ; ^ till, at length, they all met in 



^ Arrian, lib. vi. p. 431, 439 (Edit. 
Amrt. 1668) ; Polyb. r. 10. 

' Arrian, lib. iii. p. 158, vii. p. 464, 
and 486. Some Persian traditions, 
perhaps, represent Alexander as a re- 
ligions persecutor; but these are of 
no authority against the direct state- 
ment of the Greek histonans. ** Alex- 
andre br^e en Enfer pour avoir oon- 
danmtf au fea les Roshii " (the religi- 
ous books of different nations), &c 
Prom Anquetil du Perron. Sir W.Onse- 
ley. On some Anecdotes of Alexander. 
^Transactions Boyal Society of Lite- 



rature, i. p. 5.) The Indian religioua 
usages, and the conduct of some of 
their &qairs, excited the wonder of 
the Gi-eeks. 

^ Solere Romanes Decs omnes ur- 
bium superatarum partim privatim 
per fiimilias spargere, partim public^ 
consecrare. Amob. iii. 38. 

It was a grave charge against 
Marcellus, that, by plundering the 
temples in Sicily, he had made the 
state an object of jealousy {hrl^o* 
vov)t because not only mm. but gods 
were led in trium^ The olda 
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the amicable synod of the Pantheon, a representative 
assembly, as it were, of the presiding deities of all 
nations, in Borne, the religions as well as the ciyO 
capital of the world."* The state, as Cicero shows in 
his Book of Laws, i^tained the power of declaring what 
forms of religion were permitted by the law (licittid) ; " 
but this authority was rarely exercised vnth rigour, 
excepting against such foreign superstitions as were 
considered pernicious to the morak of the people, — ^in 
earlier times, the Dionysiac ; ® in later, the Isiac and 
Serapic rites.^ 



dtisens approved rather the oondact of 
Fabias Haximiu, who left to the Ta- 
rentines their ofiended goda. Plat. 
Vit. Marc 

■ According to Verriaa Flaocos, 
cited hj Pliny (zxviti. 2\ the Romans 
need to invoke the tutelary deity of 
erery place whldi they hesieged, and 
bribed him to their side bj prombing 
greater honours. Maorobiiis has a 
•copy of tha fonn of ETOcation (iii. 9) 
«— a very cuiiona chapter. The name 
«f the tntdar deity <^ Rome was a 
secrat. PUny,Nat.Hist.iii.5. Bayle, 
Art. Soranos. Plat Quest. Bom. 
Note on Hume's Hist Nat Bel. 
EHays, p. 450. 

Boma trlamphantis quotlens dads inclita 

conuin 
SPhMutbns ezoepit, totlens altarift Dlvfkm 
Addldit, et wpoVAt slUmet nova nnmina 

fBdt— Prudemtiub. 

Compare Augostin de Cons. Evang. 
i.18. 

For the Grecian custom on this 
subject see Thucyd. iv. 98. Philip, 
the king of Macedoo, defeated by 
Flaminius in his wars with the Gre- 
cian states, paid little tvspect to the 
temples. His admirk DicaBarchus ia 



sftid to have erected and sacrificed on 
two altars to Impiety and Lawlessness, 
'Afftfitia and napw4fua. This itd 
would be incredible on less grave au' 
thority dian that of Polybios, lib. 
zviij. 37* Co the general respect to 
temples in war, oomp. Grot de Jur. 
Bell, et Pac UL 12, § 6. 

■ The question is well discussed 
by Jortin, Discourses, p. 58, noif. 
I>ion3rsius HaL distinguishes between 
religions permitted, and publicly re- 
ceived, lib. n. ToL i. p. 275, edit 
Reitke. Compare other quotations 
from Livy in Hartung, Religion der 
Bbmer (i. 231, et seqq.)t showing the 
jealoosy of foreign rites and cere- 
monies, especially in times of danger 
and disaster. 

• Livy, zxix. 12 et seqq. 

f Daring the Republic, the temples 
of Isis and Scrapie were twice ordered 
to be destroyed, Dion. zl. p. 142, zlil. 
p. 196, also liv. p. 625. Va!. Mai. 
i. 8. Prop. ii. 24. See La Bastia in 
Acad^m. des Inscrip., zv. 40. On the 
Roman law on this subject conpare 
Jortin, Discourses, p. 53 ; Gibbon, toL 
i. p. 55, with Wench's note. 
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Ckup. L UNIVEBSALITT OF CHEISTIAKITT, 7 

Christianity proclaimed itself the religion, not of 
family, or tribe, or nation, but of nniversal uigwjjiitj 
man. It admitted within its pale, on eqnal ttnuj. 
terms, all ranks and all races. It addressed mankind 
as one brotherhood, sprung from one common progenitor^ 
and raised to immortality by one Bedeemer. In this 
respect Christianity might appear singularly adapted to 
become the religion of a great empire. At an earlier 
period in the annals of the world, it would have en- 
countered obstacles apparently insurmountable, in pass- 
ing from one province to another, in moulding hostile 
and jealous nations into one religious community. A 
fiercer fire was necessary to melt and fuse the discordant 
elements into one kindred mass, before its gentler 
warmth could penetrate and permeate the whole with 
its vivifying influence. Not only were the circumstances 
of the times favourable to the extensive propagation of 
Christianity, from the facility of intercourse between 
the most remote nations, the cessation of hostQe move- 
ments, and the uniform system of intenial police, but 
the state of mankind seemed imperiously to demand 
the introduction of a new religion, to satisfy those uni- 
versal propensities of human nature which connect man 
with a higher order of things. Man, as history and 
experience teach, is essentially a religious being. There 
are certain Acuities and modes of thinking and feeling 
apparently inseparable from his mental organisation, 
which lead him irresistibly to seek some communication 
with another and a higher world. But at the present 
juncture, the ancient religions were effete : they belonged 
to a totally different state of civilisation ; though they 
retained the strong hold of habit and interest on 'dif- 
ferent classes of society, yet the general mind waa 
advanced beyond them; they could not supply the 
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8 DISSOCIATING PBINCIPL£ Book I. 

religious necessities of the aga Thus the worlds peace- 
ably united under one temporal monarchy, might be 
compared to a vast body without a souL The throne 
of the human mind appeared vacant ; among the rival 
competitors for its dominion, none advanced more than 
claims local, or limited to a certain class. Nothing less 
was required than a religion coextensive at least with 
the empire of Bome, and calculated for the advanced 
state of intellectual culture : and in Christianity this 
new element of society was found ; which, in fact, in- 
corporating itself with manners, usages, and laws, has 
been the bond which has held together, notwithstanding 
the internal feuds and divisions, the great European 
commonwealth ; maintained a kind of federal relation 
between its parts ; and stamped its peculiar character 
on the whole of modem history. 

Christianity announced the appearance of its Divine 
vimtuuD^ Autiior as the era of a new moral creation ; 
SaiSSooi. and if we take our stand, as it were, on the 
isthmus which separates the ancient from the modem 
world, and survey the state of mankind before and after 
the introduction of this new power into human society, 
it is impossible not to be stmck with the total revolution 
in the whole aspect of the world. If from this point of 
view we look upward, we see the dissociating principle 
at work both in the civil and religious usages of man- 
kind ; the human race breaking up into countless inde- 
pendent tribes and nations, which recede more and 
more from each other as they gradually spread over the 
surface of the earth ; and in some parts, as we adopt the 
theory of the primitive barbarism,^ or that of the de- 

« The notKMi that tht primeval in the phUoeophy of the two last oe&* 
ftafte of man was altogether harbaroiu tories (for Drjdeit'f line. 
and uodTilistd, so gex^rallj prevalent since wild in woods the noble savage rai\ 
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generacy of man from an earlier state of culture, eithei 
remaining stationary at the lowest point of ignorance 
and rudeness, or sinking to it; either resuming the 
primeval dignity of the race> or rising gradually to a 
higher state of civilisation. A certain diversity of re- 
ligion follows the diversity of race, of people, and of 
country. In no respect is the common nature of human 
kind so strongly indicated as in the universality of some 
kind of religion ; in no respect is man so various, yet 
so much the same. All the religions of antiquity, mul- 
tiform and countless as they appear, may be easily 
reduced to certain classes, and, independent of the tra- 
ditions which they may possess in common, throughout 



oontaios the whole theory of Ronauau), 
has enoouDtered a stiong^ reaction. It 
is remarkable that Niebuhr in Ger- 
manj, and Archbushop Whatelj in 
thii country, with no knowledge of 
each othei^s yiews, should at the same 
time call in question this, almost esta- 
Uished theory. Dr. Whately's argu- 
menty that there is no instance in his* 
tory of a nation self-raised from savage 
life^ is very strong. I have been 
much struck by finding a very vigor- 
ous and lucid statement to the same 
effbct, in an unpublished lecture of the 
late Lord Stowell (Sir William Soott), 
delivered when Prafeasor of Histoiy at 
Oiford. The general bias, however, 
of later opinion certainly favours the 
progressive development from a ruder 
state. Mr. Darwin's theory would, of 
coarse, eduoe us firom something lower 
than the lowest barbarism. All the 
theories of the progrcMlve education 
of the human race tend to the same 
condusion. So, too, the discoveries of 
human impleirmts of the simplest 



kind, in not very recent geological 
formations (as to human remains, we 
have now the verdict of Sir C. Lyell ; 
yet the question is again in sua* 
pense); the remarkable researches of 
the Northern antiquarians into tho 
successive ages of flint, copper, and 
iron; the lacustrine cities so singularly 
traced in many parte of the world, 
which indicate a state of extremely 
imperfect civilisation. Yet this rude 
condition of the primitive inhabitants 
of Europe is by no means decisive 
against a high state of advancement in 
the primal stock in the East, including 
Egypt The alignment firom language, 
according to that consummate master 
of the science, M. Max Mftller, on the 
whole, as must be the case in all worka 
which aspire to resolve language into 
its primitive elements, tends itrongly 
towards slow and progres s ive develop* 
menl Tet the HKire peiftet struc- 
ture, as it seems, of some of tht 
earliest languages^ must have its doe 
weight in our general detanninatkn. 
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the whole, reigns something like a family resemblance. 
Whether all may be rightly considered as depravations 
of the same primitive form of worship ; whether the 
human mind is necessarily confined to a certain circle 
of religions notions; whether the striking phenomena 
of the visible world, presented to the imagination of 
various people in a similar state of civilisation, will 
excite the same train of devotional thoughts and emo- 
tions, — ^the philosophical spirit, and extensive range of 
inquiry, which in modem times have been carried into 
the study of mythology, approximate in the most re- 
markable manner the religions of the most remote 
countries/ The same primary principles everywhere 
appear, modified by the social state, the local circum- 
stances, the civil customs, the imaginative or practical 
character of the people. 



' The best, in my opinion, and 
most comprehensive work on the an- 
ctent religions, is the (yet nnfinished) 
ttanslation of Creazer's Symbolik, by 
M. de Guigniaut, Religions de TAn- 
tiqaite', Paris, 1825, 1835. It is fiir 
superior in arrangement, and does not 
Appear to me so obstinately wedded to 
the symbolic theory as the original of 
Crenzer. The Aglaophamus of Lo* 
beck, as might be expected from that 
distinguished scholar, is full of pro- 
found and accurate erudition. Yet I 
cannot but think that the Grecian 
polytheism will be better understoo;!, 
when considered m connexion with the 
«^er rdigbns of antiquity, than as an 
^ntii'dy independent system ; and 
ftmely the sarcastic tone in which M. 
Lftieck speaks of the Oriental studies 
of his contemporaries is tmworthy of 
a man of consummate learning. The 
work of the late M. Constant, Sor la 



eztensire in research, in- 
genious in aigument, and doquent in 
style, is in my, perhaps partial, judg- 
ment, vitiated by an hostility to every 
kind of priesthood, better suited to the 
philosophy of the last than of the pre- 
sent century. M. Constant has place 1 
the evils of sacerdotal influence in thi 
strongest light, and disguised or dis« 
sembled its advantages. The ancient 
priestly castes, I conceive, attained 
their power over the rest of their race 
by their acknowledged superiority; 
they were the bene&ctors, and thence 
the rulei-s, of their people : to retain 
their power, as the people advanced, 
they resorted to every means of keep- 
ing men in ignorance and subjection, 
and so degenerated into the tyrants oi 
the human mind. At all events, 
sacerdotal domination (and here M. 
Constant would have agreed with me) ik 
altogether alien to genuine Christianit}c 
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Each state of social culture has its characterirtio 
theology, self-adapted to the intellectual and moral con* 
dition of the people, and coloured in some degree by 
the habits of life. In the rudest and most sayage races 
we find a gross superstition, called by modem 
foreign writers Fetichism/ in which the shape- 
less stone, the meanest reptile, any object however 
worthless or insignificant^ is consecrated by a vague 
and mysterious reverence, as the representative of an 
unseen Being. The beneficence of this deity is usually 
limited to supplying the wants of the day, or to in- 
fluencing the hourly occurrences of a life, in which 
violent and exhausting labour alternates either with 
periods of sluggish and torpid indolence, as among some 
of the North American tribes ; or, as among the Afri« 
cans, with wild bursts of thoughtless meniment.^ This 
Fetichism apparently survived in more polished nations, 
in the household gods, perhaps in the Teraphim, and in 
the sacred stones (the Boetylia), which were thought 
either to have fallen from heaven, or were sanctified 
by immemorial reverence. 

In the Oriental pastoral tribes, Tsabaism,^ the simpler 
worship of the heavenly bodies, in general pre- 
vailed; which among the agricultural races 



• The Fetiche of the Afiican is the 
Manitou of the American Indian. The 
word Fetiche waa Bnt, I bdieve, 
brought into general use in the cnrioua 
•'oliune of the President De Brosses, 
Da Colte des Dienz F^tichea. The 
word was formed hj the traden to 
Africa, from the Portugaeae, Fetisso, 
chose f<Se, enchant^ divine, on rendant 
des oFades. De Brossv, p. IS. 

* Home (History of Nat. Religion) 
trgnes that a pure and philosophical 



theism oould neTer be the creed of a 
barbarous nation struggling with want. 
* The astral worship of the East is 
ably and clearly developed in an £x« 
corsos at the end of Gesenios's Isaiah. 
I use Tsabaism in its popular sense. 
The proper signification and Iznitation 
of the word matt be sought in the 
profoundly learned work of Chwol* 
sohn, die SSabier und der SSabatsmi% 
St. Petersburg, 1856. 
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grew tip into a more complicated system, connecting 
tiie periodical revolutions of the sun and moon witii the 
Nttnw- pursuits of husbandry. It was Nature-worship, 
'"^'^^ simple in its primary elements, but branching 
out into mythological febles, rich and diversified in pro- 
portion to the poetic genius of the people. This Nature- 
worship in its simpler, probably its earlier form, appears 
as a sort of dualism, in which the two great antagonist 
powers, the creative and destructive, Light and Dark- 
ness, seem contending for the sovereignty of the world, 
and, emblematical of moral good and evil, are occupied 
in pouring the full horn of fertility and blessing, or the 
vial of wrath and misery, upon the human race. Subor- 
dinate to, or as a modification of, these two conflicting 
powers, most of the Eastern races concurred in deifying 
the active and passive powers of generation. The sun 
and the earth, Osiris and Isis, formed a second dualism. 
And it is remarkable how widely, almost universally 
extended throughout the earlier world, appears the in- 
stitution of a solemn period of mourning about the 
autumnal, and of rejoicing about the vernal, equinox.' 
The suspension, or apparent extinction of the great ^ 



* Plutarch, de Iside et Ouride : — 
^p&yts rhv iehp oUfitwoi xci/iwvof 
filv KoOtiitiyf 94povs 9* iypriyop4vcu, 
rirn ii\v KOTwveurfiohs r Jrc 5* ftre- 
yfyiftts ficucx^^oms ahr^ rcXov(ri. 
Ha^\ay6yts 5i KaraSutrOcu ical Ka- 
0ttfiyw(r9at x^^f^^^* ^P^^ '^ ^^*' 

^ Bohlen (das Alte Indien, p. 139 
et seq.) gives a long list of these fes- 
tiTalf of the sun. Lobeck (i. 690) 
would altogether deny their sjmbolicAl 
character. It w difficult, however, to 
Aooount for the remarkable similarity \ 



between the usages of so many dis- 
tinct nations in the Hew World as 
well as the Old, in Peru and Florida, 
in Gaul and Britain, as In India luid 
Syria, without some sudi oonunoQ 
origin, or a common sentiment spring- 
ing from a certain kindred and identity 
inhuman nature. See Picart's large 
woric, C^rtfmonies et Coutomes Re* 
ligieuses,pa8smi. 

Compare likewise Dr. Pritehard's 
valuable work on Egyptian Mytho* 
^ogf ; on the Deification of the Active 
and Passive Powers of Generation; 
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vivifying power of nature^ Osiris or lacchns ; the desti* 
tntion of Ceres, Isis, or the Earth, of her husband or her 
beautiM daughter, torn in pieces or carried away into 
their realms by the malignant powers of darkness ; their 
reappearance in all their bright and fertilising energy ; 
these, under different forms, were the great annual fast 
and festival of the early heathen worship.* 

But the poets were the priests of this Nature-worship ; 
and fix)m their creative imagination arose the ^^^ 
popular mythology, which gave its separate 
deity to every part of animate or inanimate being; and, 
departing still farther from the primitive all^ry, and 
the symbolic forms under which the phenomena of the 
visible world were embodied^ wandered into pure fiction ; 
till Nature-worship was almost supplanted by religious 
fable: and hence, by a natural transition, those who 
discerned God in every thing, multiplied every separate 
part of creation into a distinct divinity. The mind 
fluctuated between a kind of vague and unformed 
pantheism, the deification of the whole of nature, or its 
animation by one pervading power or soul, and the 
deification of every object which impressed the mind 
with awe or admiration.* While every nation, every 



the Marriage of the San and the 
Earth, p. 40, and pp. 62-75, and 
Orimm, Deutsche Mjthologie, p. 144, 

« Nam radii ante illoa^ nnllo disorimine^ 
Tita 
In speelem couTina, operam lattnoe m- 

Et ttmieficta nofvo peodibai tmnine 

nrandi* 
2^m vdut amisiit moarenM, hm lata re- 

natit 
Sideriboi^ te.— Haxil. L 67. 

* Some able writers are of opinion 
that the tererse of this was the 



that the Tariety was the primary 
belief; the simplification the work of 
a Uter and more intellectoal age. On 
this point A. W. Schlegel obsenres, 
** The more I inrestigate the ancient 
history of the world, the more I am 
conYinoed that the drilised nations set 
out from a porer worship of the Su- 
preme Being; that the magic power 
of Nature oyer the imagination of the 
sacoessive human races, first, at a later 
period, produced polytheism, and, 
finally, altogether obecured the more 
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tribe, eveiy provinoe^ €very town, every village^ every 
family/ had its peculiar^ local, or tutelar deity, there 
was a kind of common neutral ground on which they 
all met, a notion that the gods in thdr collective 
capacity exercised a general controlling providence over 
the affairs of men, interfered, especiidly on great occa- 
sions, and, though this belief was still more vague and 
more, inextricably involved in fable, administered retri- 
bution in another state of being. And thus even the 
common slanguage of the most polytheistic nations 
approached to monotheism.^ 
Wherever, indeed, there has been a great priestly 



spiritual rd^iis notiont in ih» po* 
pdar belief; while the wise alone 
preeenred within the aaoctnarj the 
primeral secret. Hence mythology 
appears to me the last dereloped and 
most changeable part of the old reli- 
gion. The diveigence of the yarions 
mythologies, therefore, proves no> 
thing against the deioent of the reli- 
gions firom n oonmon seoroe. The 
mythologiea might be locally formed, 
according to the circumstances ot' 
climate or soil; it is ImpoMible to 
mistake this with regavd to the Egyp- 
tian myths." Schlegel, p. 16. Pke- 
ftoe to Pritchard's I^tian Mytho- 
logy. My own views, considering the 
question in n purely historical light, 
coincide with those of M. Schlegel; 
but the solution of this question 
mainly depends on the former one— 
the primitive mdeness or earlier dvi- 
lisation of man. 

^ This is strikingly cq>ressed by a 
Christian writer: — << Audio Tulgus 
com ad oolum manos tendunt, nihil 
aliud q«am Deum diennt, et Decs 



magnus est, et Dens reros est, tl si 
Deus dederit. ViUgi iste naturalb 
sermo est, an Christiani confitentis 
oratio?" Min. Fel, Octarins. The 
same thought may be found in Cy- 
prian, d0 Van. Idol., and TertnlHan, 
Apolog. 

There is nothing in this brief state- 
ment irreoondlsable with the Tiew of 
the common development of language 
and mythology, or rather the gnywth 
of mythology out of expanding lan- 
guage— «xpanded witli audi wonderful 
ingenuity and surpassing erudition bj 
M. Max MiUler, Oxford Essays, 1S56. 
That theory accounts for the oommoB 
origin and descent of the myths of the 
whole Arian race, the kindred and 
similitude of which have been gene- 
rally admitted ; whilst the passing of 
these myths in their second stage 
throuj^ the minds of poets explains 
their endless diversity, their departui-e 
from their original meaning, and the 
perpetual loss of the key to their iir 
terpretation. 
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caste, less occupied with the daily toils of life, and ad- 
vanced beyond the mass of the people, the pri- prtwur 
mitivd Nature-worship has been perpetually ****** 
brought back, as it were, to its original elements ; and, 
without disturbing the popular mythological religion, 
furnished a creed to the higher and more thinking part 
of the community, less wild and extrayagant® In 
Persia the Magian order retained or acquired something 
like a pure theism, in which the Supreme Deity was 
represented under the sjrmbol of the primal uncreated 
fire ; and there Nature-worship, under the form of the 
two conflicting principles, presenred much more of its 
original simplicity than in most other countries. To 
the influence of a distinct sacerdotal order may be 
traced,^ in India, the singular union of the sublimest 



* This it nowhere more openly pro- 
fessed than in China. The early 
Jesuit missionaries assert that the 
higher cla« (the literatomm secta) 
despised the idolatry of the rolgar. 
One of the charges against the Chris* 
tians was their teaching the worship 
of one God, which they had full 
liberty to worship themselves, to the 
. comauMpecph :-!-" Non seqne plaoere, 
radem plebeculam remm noranmi 
cupiditate, coeli Dominmn renenii'' 
Triganlt, Ejqped. in Sinas, pp. 43S- 
575. 

< <<The learned Brahmina adore 
one God, without form or quality, 
eternal, unchangeable, and occupying 
all space: but they carefully confine 
these doctrines to their own schooU^ 
as dangerous ; and teach in public ft 
religion^ in whidi, in suppoaed com* 
plianoe with the infirmities and pas- 
sions of hunan nature, the deity is 
brouglkt more to a lerel with our prs- 



jndices and wants. The incompre- 
hensible attributes ascribed to him are 
invested with sensible and even human 
forms. The mind, lost in meditation, 
and fiitigued in the pursuit of some- 
thing, which, being divested of all 
sensible qualities, saiTers thO/thoughts 
to wander without finding a resting- 
place, is happy, they tell us, to hare 
an olject on whidi human feelings 
and human senses may again find re- 
pose. To give a metaphysical deit^ 
to ignorant and sensual men, absorbed 
in the cares of supporting animal eiist* 
ence, and entangled in the impediments 
of matter, would be to condenm their, 
to atheism. Sudi is the mod* in 
whidi the Brahmins enmse the gross 
idolatty of their religioD." Willian 
ErsUne, Bombay Transactions, i. 199. 
Compare Colebrooke, iUiat Res. vii. 
279 ; and other quotations in Bohkn, 
Das Alte Indien, i. 153, which indeed 
might be multiplied without end. 
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allegory, and a sort of lofty poetical religious philosophy, 
with the most monstrous and incoherent superstitions ; 
and the appearance of the profound political religion of 
Egypt in strange juxtaposition with the most debasing 
Fetichism, the worship of reptiles and vegetables.* 

From this Nature-worship arose the beautiful anthro- 
Anthropo. pomorphism of the Greeks, of which the 
52 ttwtaf Homeric poetry, from its extensive and lasting 
popularity, may in one sense be considered the parent. 
The primitive traditions and the local superstitions of 
the different races were moulded together in these 
songs, which, disseminated throughout Greece, gave a 
kind of federal character to the religion of which they 
were, in some sort, the sacred books. But the genius 
of the people had already assumed its bias : few, yet 
still some, vestiges remain in Homer of the earlier 
theogonic fables.^ Conscious, as it were, and prophetic 



Mr. Mill (Hist, of India), among the 
ablest and roost uncompromising op- 
ponents of the high view of Indian 
riTilisation, appears to me not to pay 
safficient attention to this point. 

* Heeren has conjectured, with his 
usual ingenuitj, or rather perhaps has 
adopted from De Brosses, the theory, 
that the higher part of the Egyptian 
religion was that of a foreign and 
dominant caste ; the worship of plants 
and brutes, the original undisturbed 
Fetichism of the primitive and bar* 
barous African race. (Compare Von 
Hammer, Gcschichte der Assassinen, 
p. 57.) On the whole, I prefer this 
theory to that of Cicero (Nat. Deor. 
i. 36), that it was derived from mere 
:i8efrilness; to the political reason 
mggested by Plutarch (de Isid. et 



Osir.) ; to that of Porphyry (de Abst. 
iv. 9). whidi, however, is adopted, 
and, I think, made more probable, by 
Dr. Pritchard in his Egyptian My- 
thology, from the transmigratioa off 
the soul into beasts ; of Marcham and 
Warbnrton, from hieroglyphics; of 
Ludan (de Astrol.) and Dupuis, from 
the connexion with astronomy; or, 
finally, that of Bohlen (Dm Alte In^ 
dien, i. 186), who traces its origin to 
the consecration of particular animals 
tp particular deities among their Indian 
ancestors. 

' Nothing can be more groundless 
or unsuccessful than the attempt of 
later writers to frame an allegorical 
system out of Homer ; the history and 
design of this change are admirably 
traced by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, {. 1 SH 
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of their future pre-eminence in all that con^ititutes the 
physical and mental perfection of our race, this won- 
derful people conformed their religion to themselves. 
The cumbrous and multiform idol, in which wisdom, or 
power, or fertility, was represented by innumerable 
heads or arms, or breasts, as in the Ephesian Diana, 
was refined into a being, only distinguished from human 
nature by its preterhuman development of the noblest 
physical qualities of man. The imagination here took 
another and a nobler course ; it threw an ideal grandeur 
and an unearthly loveliness over the human form, and 
by degrees deities became men, and men deities, or, as 
the distinction between the godlike (OeoeUeXo^) and the 
divine {Oew) became more indistinct, were united in 
the intermediate form of heroes and demi-gods. The 
character of the people here, as elsewhere, operated on 
the religion ; the religion reacted on the popular cha-^ 
racter. The religion of Greece was the religion of the:: 
Arts, the Games, the Theatre ; it was that of a race^. 
living always in public, by whom the corporeal perfection 
of man had been carried to the highest point In no other 
country would the legislator have taken under his protec- 
tion the physical conformation, in some cases the procre- 
ation, in all the development of the bodily powers by 
gymnastic education ; and it required the most consum- 
mate skill in the sculptor to preserve the endangered pre- 
eminence of the gods, in whose images were embodied 
the perfect models of power and grace and beauty.' 



ff Mazimiif Tjrrios (Dissert TiiL) 
defends the anthropomorphism of the 
Greekiy and distinguishes it from the 
fjmbolic worship of harbariant. '* If 
the tool of man is the nearcrt and most 
like to God, God would not hare cn- 
VOL.L 



doeed in an miworthy tabeinade that 
which bears the dosest resemUanoe to 
himself." Hence he argnei that God 
ought to be represented ondii the 
noblest form, that of i 
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The religion of Borne was political and militarj.^ 
iteiigtonof Springing originally from a kindred stock to 
^^'^' that of earlier Greece, the rural Gods of the 
first cultivators of Italy,* it received many of its rites 
from that remarkable people, the Etruscans; and ra- 
pidly adapted itself, or was forced by the legislator into 
an adaptation to the character of the people.^ Mars or 
Gradivns was the divine ancestor of the race." The 
religious calendar was the early history of the people ; a 
large part of the festivals was not so much the celebra- 
tion of the various deities, as the commemoration of the 
great events in their annals.** The priesthood was 
united with the highest civil and military offices ; and 
the great occupation of Eoman worship seems to have 
been to secure the stability of her constitution, and still 
more, to give a religious character to her wars, and 
infuse a religious confidence of success into her legion- 
aries. The great office of the diviners, whether augurs 
or aruspices, was to choose the fortunate day of battle ; 
the Fetiales, religions officers, denounced war: the 



^ Dionyiius Halkarn. compans the 
-grave and serioos cbaracter of the Bo- 
man as oontraited with the Greek re- 
ligion. The Bomans rgected many of 
the more obeoene and monatroui fii^les 
of the Greeks. But it is as part of the 
<!iyil polity that he chiefly admires the 
Roman religion, lib. ii. a 7. 

' The Pblilia and other rural rites. 
The statues of the goddesses S^ and 
Siesta, of seed and of harvest, stood 
in the great Circus in the time of 
?liny, H. N. iviii. 2. 

^ Beaufort's R^publique Romaine, 
K i. ch. 5. Compare the recent and 
Talnable work of Walter, Geschichte 
dcs Rdmisdien Redits, p. 177. 



■ Kt tsmen ante omnes M artem ootMn 
priorB8( 
Boo dederat studils belUca toiba sttis. 

After reciting the national deities of 
other cities, the religions poet of Borne 
proceeds, 

HaTB Latio Yeneraiidas erst ; qulapnesldet 

armls, 
Arma ferae genti remque dcctuqae dalMmt 
Ovm. Fatti, iii. 19. 

The month of Mars began the year. 
n>id. 

• Compare the proportion of Ro- 
man and of religious legend in the 
Fasti of Ovid. See, likewise, Con- 
stant, i. 21, &c. Also the section is 
Hartung, Vom Staat all Kirehti 1. |v 
205 et seqq. 
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standards and eagles possessed a kind of sanctity ; the 
eagle was in fact a shrine.^ The altar had its place in 
the centre of the camp, as the ark of God in that of the 
Israelites. The Triumph may be considered as the 
great religions ceremony of the nation ; the god Ter- 
minus, who never receded, was, as it were, the deified 
ambition of Bome. At length Bome herself was impo 
sonated and assumed her rank in heaven, as it were the 
representative of the all-conquering and all-ruling re- 
public. 

There was a stronger moral element in the Boman 
reb'gion, than in that of Greece.^ In Greece MonaEu> 
the gods had been represented, in their collec- SSm' 
tive capacity, as the avengers of great crimes ; ^"«**«* 
a kind of general retributive justice was assigned to 
them ; they guarded the sanctity of oaths. But in the 
better days of the Bepublic, Bome had, as it were, 
deified her own virtues. Temples arose to Concord, to 
Faith, to Constancy, to Modesty (Pudor), to Hope. 
Tlie Penates, the household deities, became the guar- 
dians of domestic happiness. Venus Verticordia pre- 
sided over the purity of domestic morals,* and Jupiter 
Stator over courage. But the true national character 
of the Boman theology is most remarkably shown in 
the various temples and various attributes assigned to 
the good Fortune of the city, who might appear the 
Deity of Patriotism.*^ Even Peace was at length re- 



* 'O yitp iktrhs itwofuurnifos {4^ 
Zk y€its fwcphs) JKoi 4p ainf ivrhs 
Xpwrovs MZpvTM* Dion. Clss. xl. 
c. 18. Gibbon, i. 16. Moyle's Works, 
ii. 86. Compare Tac Ann. i. 39. 

P The distinction between the Ro- 
man and Greek religions is drawn with 
4ngukr fslidtj in the two supple- 



mental (in mj opinion the most Talu- 
able and original), but unfortonatelf 
unfinished, volumes of M. Constant, 
Dtt PolythiSsme Komain. 

f The meet Tirtuons woman ia 
Rome was chosen to dedicate hei 
stitae, VaL Max. viii. 15. 

» Constant, i. 16. 
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oeiyed among the gods of Borne. And as long as the 
worship of the heart continued to sanctify these imper* 
sonations of human yirtues, their adoration tended to 
maintain the lofty moral tone ; but so soon as that was 
withdrawn or languished into apathy, the deities became 
cold abstractions, without even that reality which might 
appear to attach itself to the other gods of tIx^ city : 
their temples stood, their rites were perhaps solem- 
nised, but they had ceased to command, and no longer 
received, the active veneration of the peopla What, in 
fact, is the general result of the Boman religious 
calendar, half a year of which is described in the Fasti 
of Ovid? There are festivals founded on old Italian 
and on picturesque Grecian legends ; others commemo- 
rative of the great events of the heroic days of the 
Republic ; others instituted in base flattery of the ruling 
dynasty ; one ceremonial only, that of the Manes," which 
relates to the doctrine of another life, and that pre- 
served as it were from pride, and as a memorial of 
older times. Nothing can show more strongly the na- 
tionality of the Boman religion, and its almost complete 
transmutation from a moral into a political power,^ 

Amidst all this labyrinth we behold the sacred secret 
luitokm of of the divine Unity, preserved inviolate, though 
^^^ sometimes under the most adverse circum- 
stances, and, as it were, perpetually hovering on the 
vei^ of extinction, in one narrow district of the world. 



• II. 533. The Lemuria (Remoria) 
were instituted to appeaee the ahade of 
itenrae, V. 451, &c. 

Orid applies on another occasion his 

general maxim 

Pro megnA teste TetaitM 
Oetftv: aoceptem paroe moven adtn. 



* See the fine description of Ma- 
jeitas (Fasti, r. 25<^2), who become! 
at the end the tatehur deity of th« 
senate and matrDns, and presides oyer 
the triumphs of Rome. 
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the proyiiice of Palestine. Nor is it there the recondite 
treasure of a high and learned caste, or the hardly 
worked-ont conclusion of the thinking and philosophical 
few> but the plain and distinct groundwork of the 
popular creed. Still, even there, as though in its earlier 
period, the yet undeveloped mind of man was unfit for 
the reception, or at least for the preservation of this 
doctrine, in its perfect spiritual purity ; as though the 
Deity condescended to the capacities of the age, and it 
were impossible for the divine nature to maintain its 
place in the mind of man without some visible repre- 
sentative; a kind of symbolic worship still enshrines 
the one great God of the Mosaic religion. There is 
a striking analogy between the Shechinah^ or luminous 
appearance which " dwelt between the cherubim,** and 
the pure immaterial fire of the Theism, which approaches 
nearest to the Hebrew, that of the early Persians. Yet 
even here likewise is found the great indelible distinc- 
tion between the religion of the ancient and of the 
modem world; the characteristic, which besides the 
general practice of propitiating the Deity, usually by 
animal sacrificesf, univere»lly prevails in the prae-Christian 
ages. The physical predominates over the moral cha- 
racter of the Deity. God is Power in the old ood under 
religion ; He is Love under the ne w."^ Nor does ^ ^^ 
his pure and essential spirituality, in the more ^u**^ 
complete faith of the Gospel, attach itself to, or exhibit 



* Even if the noUon of « rifible 
Shechlnah was of a later period (note 
to Heber's Bampton Lectures, p. 278), 
God was Qoivcnally bdiered to have 
a local and peraonid rasidence behind 
the yeO, in the unapproachable Holy 
of Holki; and the imagination would 



thus be even more powerfully excited 
than by a riaible symbol. 

* Hartung, Religion der K5mer, i. 
10, has worked out this notion. This 
book did not come into my hands tiL 
after the publication of mj first edi 
tkn. 
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itself under any form. " God,*' says the Divine Author 
of Christianity, " is a Spirit, and they that worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth." In the early 
Jewish worship, it was the physical power of the Deity 
which was chiefly and perpetually presented to the 
mind of the wor&diipper: he was their temporal king, 
the dispenser of earthly blessings, famine and plenty, 
drought and rain, discomfiture or success in war. The 
miracles recorded in the Old Testament, particularly in 
the earlier books, are amplifications, as it were, or new 
directions of the powers of nature ; as if the object w^e 
to show that the deities of other nations were but 
subordinate and obedient instruments in the hand of 
the great self-existent Being, the Jehovah of Jewish 
worship. 

Yet, when it is said that the physical rather than the 
moral character of the Deity predominated, it must not 
be supposed that the latter was altogether excluded. It 
is impossible entirely to dissociate the notion of moral 
government from that belief, or that propensity to 
believe, in the existence of a God, implanted in the 
human mind ; and religion was too useful an ally not 
to be called in to confirm the consciously imperfect autho- 
rity of human law. But it may be laid down as a prin- 
ciple that the nearer the nation approaches to barba- 
rism, the childhood of the human race, the more 
earthly are the conceptions of the Deity ; the moral 
aspect of the divine nature seems gradually to develope 
itself with the development of the human mind. It is 
at first, as in Egypt and India, the prerogative of the 
higher class; the vulgar are left to their stocks and their 
stones, their animals and their reptiles. In the repub^ 
lican states of Greece, the intellectual aristocracy of the 
philosophers, guarded by no such legally established 
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distinction, rarely dared openly to assert their supe- 
riority, but concealed their more extended views behind 
a prudential veil, as a secret or esoteric doctrine, and by 
studious conformity to the national rites and cere- 
monies. 

Gradually, however, as the period approaches in 
which the religion of civilisation is to be intro- Preparation 
duced into the great drama of human life, as gonmthe ' 
we descend nearer towards the point of separa- worw, 
tion between the ancient and modem world, the human 
mind appears expanding. Polytheism is evidently re- 
laxing its hold upon all classes : the monarch maintains 
his throne, not from the deep-rooted, or rational, or 
conscientious loyalty of his subjects, but from the want 
of a competitor ; because mankind were habituated to 
a government which the statesman thought it might be 
dangerous, tfiid the philosopher, enjoying perfect tolera- 
tion, and rather proud of his distinctive superiority than 
anxious to propagate his opinions throughout the world, 
did Hot think it worth wldle, at the hazard of popular 
odium, to disturb. 

Judaism gave manifest indications of a preparation 
for a more essentially spiritual, more purely jtnH)ngthe 
moral faith. The symbolic presence of the '^'*^"- 
Deity (according to their own tradition y) ceased with the 
temple of Solomon ; and the heathen world beheld with 
astonishment a whole race whose deity was represented 
under no visible form or likeness. The Prophets, in 
their spiritual as in their moral tone, rose high above 
the Law. The conqueror Pompey, who enters the vio- 
lated temple, is filled with wonder at finding the sanc- 
tuary without image or emblem of the presiding deity;' 

J Hist of the Jews, i. 423. • lb. ii. 47. 
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the poet describes them as worshipping nothing out the 
clouds and the divinity that fills the Heayen;* the 
philosophic historian, whose profonnder mind seems 
struggling with hostile prejudices, defines^ with his own 
inimitable compression of language, the doctrine, to the 
sublimity of which he has closed his eyes. ^ The 
worship of the Jews is purely mental; they acknow- 
ledge but one God — ^and that God supreme and eternal, 
neither changeable nor perishable/'^ The doctrine of 
another life (which derived no sanction from the Law, 
and was naturally obscured by the more immediate and 
intelligible prospect of temporal rewards and punish- 
ments) dawns in the prophetic writings ; and from the 
apocryphal books and from Josephus, as weU as from 
the writings of the New Testament, clearly appears to 
have become incorporated with the general sentiment. 
Betribution in another life has already taken the place 
of the immediate or speedy avenging or rewarding pro* 
vidence of the Deity in the land of Canaan.^ 
Judaism, however, only required to expand with the 
^ ^ expansion of the human mind ; its sacred 
records had preserved in its original simplicity 
the notion of the Divine Power ; the pregnant defini- 
tions of the one great self-existing Being, the magnifi- 
cent poetical amplifications of his might and providence 
were of all ages : they were eternal poetry, because they 
were eternal truth. If the moral aspect of the Divine 
nature was more obscurely intimtdied, and, in this 
respect, had assumed the character of a local or na- 
tional Deity, whose love was confined to the chosen 



• Kn prater anbes et codl mmiflo adoinuit 
Jut. aoL ziv. 9 

^ Judci mento aolA, imamqtie na- 
men intelligont. • • , Snmmiim illnd 



et stemoni, nequt matabik, uequt 
interiturum. Tac. Hist, r. 5. 

• See Chap. H., in which thii quea 
tion is restniMd. 
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people, and displayed itself chiefly in the benefioence of 
a temporal sovereign: yet notiiing was needed but to 
give a higher and more extensive sense to those types 
and shadows of universal wisdom; an improvement 
which the tendency of the age manifestly required; 
and which the Jews themselves, especially the Alex- 
andrian school, had already attempted, by allegorising 
the whole annals of their people, and extracting a pro- 
found moral meaning from all the circumstances of their 
extraordinary history.^ 

But the progress of knowledge was &tal to the popular 
religion of Greece and Bome. The awe-struck gftcutf 
imagination of the older raee^ which had lis- EmSSsb 
ten^ with trembling belief to the wildest SSnT^* 
fables, the deep feeling of the sublime and the beauti- 
ful, which, uniting with national pride, had assemUed 
adoring multitudes before the Fardienon or the Jove of 
Phidias, now gave place to cold and sober reason. Poetry 
had been religion — ^religion was becoming mere poetry. 
Humanizing the Deity, and bringing it too near the 
earth, naturally produced, in a less imaginative and more 
reflecting age, that familiarity which destroys respect 
When man became more acquainted with his own nature, 
the less was he satisfied with deities cast in his o^ti 
mould. In some respects the advancement of 
civilisation had no doubt softened and purified 
the old religions from their savage and licentious ten- 



* Pliilo wrote for the imbelifyers 
among his own people, and to conci- 
liate the Greek> (De Con£ Linguar. 
ToL i. p. 405.) The same principle 
which among the heathens gave rise 
to the system of Eohemems, who re- 
f olved all mythology into hisloiy, and 
that of the other philosophen who 



attempted to reduce it to allq;ory» in« 
daced Philo» and no doubt his prede* 
cessor Aristobnlas, thus to endeaTOur 
to accommodate the Mosaic history to 
an incredulous age, and to Ucna 
Judaism and Platooiam into om har 
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deiicie& Hainan sacrifices bad ceased^* or had retired 
to the remotest parts of Germany, or to the shores of 
the Baltic/ Though some of the secret rites were said 



Htunsn sacrifices sometimes, bat 
rarely, occur in the earlier periods of 
Grecian history. According to Plti* 
tarch, Vit. Arist. 9, and Vit. Themi- 
stodis, three sons of Sandauke, sister 
of the king of Persia, were offered, in 
obedience to an ondt, to Bacchus 
Omestes. The bloodstained altar of 
J>iana of Tanris was placed by the 
tragedians in a barbarous r^on. 
Prisoners were sometimes slain on the 
tombs of warriors in mnch later time% 
as in ihe Homeric age, even on that 
of Philopoem^n. Plut. Vit Philop. 
c. 21. Compare Tschimer, Fall des 
Heidenthnms, p. 34. 

OctaTivs is said (Saet. Vit. Octav.) 
to have sacrificed 300 Peragian cap- 
tires on an altar sacred to the deified 
JoHiis (IHyo Julio). This may be 
considered the sanguinary spirit of the 
age of proscriptions taking for once a 
more solemn and rdigious form. As 
to the libation of the blood of the 
gladiators (see TertuUian, Apolog. c. 9. 
Soorpiac. 7. Cyprian, De Spectaculis. 
Compare Porphyr. de Abstiu. Lactant. 
1-21) I should agree with M. Con- 
stant in ascribing this ceremony to the 
barbarity of the Roman amusements 
rather than to their religion. AU 
public spectacles were, perhaps, to a 
certain degree religions ceremonies; 
but the gladiators were the yictinui of 
the sanguinary pleasures of the Bo- 
man people, not slain in honon^of their 
gods. Constant, Iy. 335. TKhimer, 

^45. 

' Tac. Ann. i. 61. Tac. Germ. 10, 
40. Compa*eon the gradual abolition 



of human sacrifices, Constant, iv. 330. 
The exception, which rests on the au • 
thority of Pliny, zzyiii. 2, and ol 
Plutarch, Vit. Ifarii, in init. Qua?st. 
Rom., appears to me very doubtful. 
The prohibitory Uiw of Lentolns, ▲.?. 
DGLvn., ** B^me Romano Sacro^" lib. 
zzii. 57, and Ltvy's striking expres- 
sion concerning the sacrifice, A.T7. 536, 
said to be continued to a Utte period, 
as well as the edict of Tiberias^ pro- 
mulgated in the remoter prffrinces, 
indicate the general sentiment of the 
time. Non satis estimari potest 
quantum Romania debeatnr, qui.sqs- 
tulere monstra in quibua hominem 
occidere religiosissiiniim erat, mandi 
rero saluberrimuro. Plin. H. N. xzx. 
1. See in Ovid, Fasti, iii. 341, ^e 
rdactance of Numa to offer human sa- 
crifice. Hadrian issued an edict pro- 
hibiting human sacrifices; this was 
directed, according to Cienzer (Symb. 
i. 363), against the later Mithriac 
rites, which had reintroduced the hor- 
rible practice of consulting fiiturity in 
the entrails of human vktims. The 
savage Commodus (Lamprid, in 
Comm.) offered a human victim to 
Mithra. The East, if the accounts are 
to be credited, continually reacted on 
the reUgion of Rome. Human sacri- 
fices are said to have taken place under 
Aurelian (Aug. Hist. Vit Aurel,)» and 
even under Maxentius. I add, as 
the subject is of great interest and 
importance, and as the en-oneous view 
is held in a book so justly popular as 
Gieseler's Handbook of Choi ch HistoiT, 
further observations. " If, dt 
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to be defiled with unspeakable poUutioDs/ yet this^ if 
trae, arose from the deprayation of mannera, rather than 



FoQtenelle is mistaken when he thinks 
the Romans prohibited the Cartha- 
ginian^ hj treaty from offering any 
more human sacrifices. The original 
treaties between these powerful re- 
publics are btill extant in Polybias and 
Liyy. I need only refer to them. 
Qeloi, tyrant of Syracose, is Indeed 
reported (though not on the very best 
authority) to have imposed that hu- 
mane condition after the battle of 
Himera (V. Diodar. Sic. zl 21, et 
Wesseling ad loc.). M, de Fontenelle 
is pleased to accuse the Bomans of 
contradicting their own practice, shice 
they sacrificed a man every year to 
Jupiter Latiaris. But I shall not be- 
lieve upon the words only of Porphyry, 
Lactantius, and Prudentius, that hu- 
man sacrifices were ever- a regular part 
of Roman worship." Gibbon, liisoel- 
laneoQs Works, v. 562. 

Lord Stanhope has printed a cor- 
respondence between Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Macaulay on this subject. 
Neither of these distinguished men had 
profoundly investigated the subject, 
nor were aware how much had been 
written upon it. Each wrote from 
his general reading. But two srnli 
men could not but arrive at the sume 
just conclusion. Sir Robert uses the 
convincing argument, "Surely, if it 
had been the annual usage in Rome to 
offei' human sacrifices to Jupiter, Cicero 
could never have uttered tliese words, 
* Quidqnam Gallis sanctum ac re- 
ligioBum videri potest? Qui etiam si 
(}uando aliquo metu adductl, Deos 
placand o s arbitrantur, humanis hcstiis 
MTum aras iimestttit ut ne rpligkuMm 



I quidem colere posiint, nisi earn ipsam 
scelere violaiint. Qub enim ignorat 
eos usque ad hunc diem retinere ilhmi 
immanem ao barbaram consuetudinem 
hominum inunolandorum ? * Pro Fon- 
teio, 10/' Lord Macaulay replies by 
citing the description of the rites of 
Jupiter Latiaris ^om Dicoysiufl Hal, 
from which it appears that the offer- 
ings were iambs, cheeses, and milk. 
'^Now can anybody believe tliat 
Dionysius, who had been at Home, 
could have written thus, if a human 
sacrifice had been part of the rites ?" 
... ** But observe that Cicero him- 
self had officiated as eoosal al the 
feast of Jupiter Latiaris. He described 
the solemnity incidentally in his poem 
en his own consulship. Ton will find 
the passage in the Book de Dtvinotlone. 
He introduces Urania speaking to 
him — 
Tu quoqne com tnmutos Albano in monte 

niToles 
Lostrftstl, et l»to mactasti lacte Latlnas. 
This mention of milk equally agrees 
with Dionysius' account. But can 
you believe that on this occasion Cicero 
sacrificed a man, and then described it 
as performed * keto lacte ' ? In short, 
do you believe that Cicero ever sacri- 
ficed a man ? " 

Neither Sir Robert nor Lord Mac- 
aulay seems to have been aware of the 
Senatus Consultum cf Lentulus, ^ ne 
homo immolaretur, " Pliny, xxx, 1. 
That law was ne doubt directed against 
the newly-subjugated and barbaixms 
nations, Iberians, Gauls, and implies 
its long disuse in Rome, and that it 
was abhorent to Roman feeling. 

t The disselnte rites against which 
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from religion. The orgies of the Bona Dea were a pro- 
fanaticHi of the sacred rite^ held up to detestation by the 
indignant satirist, not as among some of the early Orien- 
tal nations, the rite itsel£ 

But with the tyranny, which could thus extort from 
reluctant human nature the sacrifice of all 
humanity and all decency, the older religions 
had lost their more salutary, and, if the expression may 
be yentured, their constitutional authority. They had 
been driven away, or silently receded from their post, 
in which indeed they had neyer been firmly seated, as 
conservators of public morals. The circumstances of the 
times tended no less to loosen the bonds of the ancient 
faith. Peace enervated the deities, as well as the soldiers 
of Bome : their occupation was gone ; ^ the augurs read 
no longer the signs of conquest in the entrails of the 
victims; and though down to the days of Augustine,' 
Boman pride clung to the worship of the older and 
glorioui^ days of the Bepublic, and denounced the ingrati- 
tude of forsaking gods, under whose tutelary sway Bome 



the Fathers inveigh were of fbrdgn 
and Oriental origin — Isiac, Bacchana- 
lian, Mithriac Lobeck, L 197. See 
Constant, vol. iy. ell. Compare the 
Confession of HIspala in Lirj. I casb- 
not xvfirain from transcribing an ohser- 
Tation of H. Constant on these rites, 
which strikes me as extremely pro- 
fonnd and just : ** La manvaifte influ- 
ence des fables licendeosai commence 
arec le m^jpris et le Hdicnle yers^ sur 
«es fiiUes. II en est de m^me des 
oArteionies. Des rites indtfcens pou- 
▼ent 6tre pratique par nn peuple 
raligieciz avee nne gnnde poret^ de 
cflMur. Maisq«iandrincrftdnlittfatleint 
•Si ptoples, oes rites soa^ poor l«i la 



cause et la pr^texte de la plus r^voltante 
corrupUon." Da Polyth. Rom. ii. 102. 

^ Our generals began to wage dril 
wars against each other, as soon as 
they neglected the auspices. Cic. Nat. 
Deor. ii. 3. This is good evidence to 
the fact ; the cause lay deeper. 

> This was the mafai argument of 
his great work, de Civitate Dei. It 
is nowhere more strongly expressed 
than in the oration of Symmachus to 
Theodosius. Hie coitus in leges mesa 
orbem rcdegit; haic sacra Annibalem 
a moenibus, a Cq>itolio Snmcnaa 
repulerunt This subject will fre- 
quently recur in the ooorat of ooi 
History. 
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had become the empress of the world, yet the ceremonies 
had now no stirring interest; they were pageants in 
which the onbelieying aristocracy played their parts 
with formal coldness, the contagion of which could not 
but spread to the lower classes. The only novel or 
exciting rite of the Boman religion was that which pro- 
bably tended more than any other, when the immediate 
excitement was oyer, to enfeeble the religions feeling, 
the deification^ of the living, or the apo^eosis of the 
dead emperor, whom a few years or perhaps a few days 
abandoned to the open execration or contempt of the 
whole people. At the same time that energy of mind, 
which had consumed itself in foreign conquest or civil 
fietction, in carrying the arms of Bome to the Euphrates 
or the Bhine, or in the mortal conflict for patrician or 
plebeian supremacy, now that the field of military or civil 
distinction was closed, turned inward and preyed upon 
itself; or, compressed by the iron hand of despotism, 
made itself a vent in philosophical or religious specular 
tions. The noble mind sought a retreat from the degra- 
dation of servitude in the groves of the Academy, or 



k The ddficaiioii of Augtuios found 
•ome opponente. Nihil Deorum hono- 
ribos relicinni, com m templis et 
cffigie nmniniim, per flamines et saoer- 
dntes coli Tellet Tac. Ann. i. 10. 
The more lagadoiis Tiberias shrunk 
firom such hononn . In one instance, 
he allowed himself to be joined in 
divine hononn with his mother and 
the senate, but in general he refused 
them. Tac Ann. iv, 15, 37, ▼. 2. 
The verj corions satire of Seneca, the 
AiroKoXmrrmatSf thongh chiefly- aimed 
at Clandins, throws ridicole on the 
whok ctremonj. Angoftu^ in iUs 



speech to the gods, says, Denique 
dam tales deos &dtis, nemo voi decs 
esse credet. A later writer complains 
— ^Aliqnanti pari libidine in coelestium 
nomeram referuntor, «gre eiequiis 
digni. Aur. Victor, Cesar, in Gal* 
lieno. M. Ranke, in the first chapter 
of whose admirable work (Die Romis* 
chen Papste) I am not displeased to 
find some coinddences of view, eren 
of expression, with my own, seems to 
think that much of the strength of 
the old religion laj in the worship ol 
tho emperor, I am not dispoeed is 
think so ill of human nature. 
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attempted to Snd consolation for the loss of personal 
dignity, by asserting with the Stoic the dignity of human 
nature."* 
But Philosophy aspired in rain to fill that yoid in the. 
human mind, which had been created by the 
expulsion or secession of religion. The objects 
of Philosophy were twofold : either — 1. To refine the 
popular religion into a more rational creed ; or, 2. To 
offer itself as a substitute. With this first view it en- 
deavoured to bring back the fables to their original 
meaning,** to detect the latent truth under the allegoric 
shell : but in many cases the key was lost, or the fable 
had wandered so far from its primary sense as to refuse 
all rational interpretation; and where the truth had 
been less encumbered with fiction, it came forth cold 
and inanimate. The philosopher could strip off the 
splendid robes in which the moral or religious doctrine 
had been disguised, but he could not instil into it the 
breath of life. The imagination refused the unnatural 
alliance of cold and calculating reason ; and the religious 
feeling, when it saw the old deities reduced into ingenious 
allegories, sank into apathy; or vaguely yearned for 



" Cicero, no doubt, speaks the lan- 
guage of many of the more elevated 
minds when he states that he took 
reftige in philosophj from the afflic- 
tions of life at that dark period of 
civil contention. Hortata etiam est, 
at me ad hsK conferrem, animi segri- 
tudo, magnft etgravi commota injorift : 
cnjos si majorem aliqtiam levationem 
reperire potuissem, nou ad hsec potis- 
simmn oonfiigisaem. De Nat Deor. 
i.4. 

mv va^s 



• npaytUrw 



Mar. Tyr., Dissert X. The whole 
etsaj is intended to prove that poetrj 
and philosophy held the same doctrine 
about the gods. This process, it 
should be observed, though it had 
already commenced, was not carried 
to its height until philosophy and 
polytheism coalesced again, from the 
sense of their common danger, and 
endeavoured to array a system com- 
posed of the most rational and attrac- 
tive parts of both, agahut the encroadi* 
mentB of Christianity. 
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some now excitement, which it knew not from what 
quarter to expect 

The last hopes of the ancient religion lay in the 
Mysteries. Of them alone the writers, about TheMji. 
the time of the appearance of Christianity, *®^*^ 
speak with uniform reverence, if not with awe. They 
alone could bestow happiness in life, and hope in death.^ 
In these remarkable rites ^ the primitive Nature-worship 
had survived under a less refined and less humanized 
form; the original and more simple symbolic forms 
(those of the first agricultural inhabitants of Greece^) 
had been retained by ancient reverence : as its allegory 
was less intricate and obscure,'^ it accommodated itself 
better with the advancing spirit of the age. It may 
indeed be questioned whether the Mysteries did not 
owe much of their influence to their secrecy, and to the 
impressive forms under which they shadowed forth their 
more recondite truths.' These, if they did not satisfy, 
yet kept the mind in a state of progressive and continued 



• Keqtie solum cam laetiti& yirendi 
rationem aooepimns, sed etiam cam 
spe meliore moriendi. Cic de Leg. 
ii. 14. The theory of Warbnrton on 
the Mysteries is now universally cx« 
ploded ; but neither, with the utmost 
deference to his erudition, can I ent«r 
altogether into the views of Lobeck. 
In ray judgment his quotations do not 
bear him out, as to the publicity of 
the ceremonies; nor can I conceive 
that there was none, or scarcely any, 
secret. 

Vetabo qui Cererls sacrttm 

Vnlgaiit arcaniB, snb ilsdem 
8Lt traMbos, fragilemqae mecum 

Solvat phaselum.— Hoa. Corm. tti. t, 

9 The theories of Maier, Warburton, 
PlMKjsg, Boulanger, Dujpnis, MeiDcn, 



ViUoison, P. Knight, Heeran, St. 
Croix, Creuzer, may be feond briefly 
stated, Lobedc, i. 6, 8. 

f Quibus ezplicatis, ad rationem* 
que revocatis, reram magis natura 
cognoscitur, quam deorum* Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. i. 42. 

* See Vano*8 View of the Eleuainian 
MTsteries, preaored by Augustine, De 
av. Dei, vii. 15. 

jccd 1^1* StJt ToOro wurrc^ai r^ 
/ivariifHa, icai ifitna ciHiXaui Ztit, 
rodro hpinrvrai, ittupoi icai rimoi 
Kfiinrruv e28^ct iif^ovfyiw $t^ 
$90v, Synes. de Prov. Compare the 
splendid passage in Dio. C&ryi« 
Orat.12. 
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excitement. The/ were, if it may be so said, a great 
religious drama, in which the initiated wore at once 
spectators and actors ; where the fifth act was designedly 
delayed to the utmost possible point, and of this still 
suspended catastrophe, the dramatis personae, the only 
audience, were kept in studied ignorance.^ The Mys- 
teries had, perhaps, from an early period abbociated a 
moral ^ purport with their sacred shows ; and with the 
progress of opinion, the moral would more and more 
predominate over the primitiye religious meaning.' Yet 
the morality of the Mysteries was apparently that of the 
andent Nature-worship of the East It taught the im- 
mortality of the soul as a part of that vast system of 
nature, which, emanating from the Supreme Being, 
passed through a long course of deterioration or refine- 
ment, and at length returned and resolyed itself into the 
primal source of all existence. But the Mysteriecf, from 
their yery nature, could only act upon the public mind 
in a limited manner:^ directly they ceased to be mysteries 
they lost their power.' Nor can it be doubted, that while 



' * Non Mmd qvsdani facrm in- 
dontur : Elemis serrEt, quod ottendai 
reriMitibiui. Remm natura sacra 
laa Don limiil tradit. Initiatoa nos 
credimiui: in Tettibalo ejiu haremus. 
Sen. Nat. Qinert. Tii. 31. Ut opi- 
nMnem soi^Mndio cognitkmu aedificent, 
atqne ita tantam mi^jestatem adhibere 
Tideantor, qnantom prsestnuenmt 
cnpiditatem. Tert adr. Yalent. c. 1. 

• Pindar, Frag. 116. Sophocles. 
Frsgm. Lna LYIU. Isoc Pan. VII. 
Plato, Men. 

' Even Lobeck allows this of the 
Elensinian Mysteries— Saoerdotes in* 
terdom aBqnid de metempsTcbosi 
liiisse largiar. i« 78. 



7 The Jews were forbidden to be 
initiated in the Mysteries. In tM 
Greek text of the LXX., a text was 
interpolated or mistran^ted (Dent, 
xziii. 17), in which Moses, by an 
aoachr6nism not onoommon in the 
Alexandrian school, was made dis- 
tinctly to condemn these pecnliar ritea 
of paganism. 

" Philo demands why, if they are so 
nsefbl, they are not public : ** Nature 
makes all her most beautiful and 
splendid works, her heaven and all her 
stars, fbr the sight of all; her seas, 
fountains, and rivers, the annual tem- 
perature of the air, and the winds, 
the iunumaraUo tribes and rao« ol 
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the local and public Mysteries, particularly the greatest 
of ally the Eleusinian, were pure and undefiled by licen- 
tiousnessy and, if they retained any of the obscene symbols, 
die^uised or kept them in the back ground ; the priyate 
and moyeable myst^es, which, under the conduct of 
vagabond priests, were continually flowing in &om the 
East^ displayed those symbols in unblushing nakedness, 
and gave occasion for tJie utmost licence and impurity.* 
n. Philosophy as a substitute for religion was stiL 
more manifestly defid^it For, in the first j-jj^^^ 
place, it was unable, or condescended not, to 
reach the body of the people, whom the progress ot 
dvilisation was slowly bringing up towards the common 
leyel ; and where it found or sought proselytes, it spoke 
without authority, and distracted with the multitude of 
its conflicting sects the patient but bewildered inquirer.^ 
Philosophy maintained the aristocratic tone, which, while 
it declared that to a few elect spirits alone it was possible 
to communicate the highest secrets of knowledge, more 
particularly the mystery of the great Supreme Being, 
proclaimed it yain and unwise to attempt to elevate the 
many to such exalted speculations.^ *' The Father of 



animals, and finits of the earth, for 
the common nae of man — whj then 
■re the Mjtteries confined to a few, 
and those not alwayi the moet wiie 
and most ▼irtnona?'* Tliia ia the 
general sense of a long passage, voL ii 
p. 260. Bd. Mangey. 

* The republic severely prohibited 
these practices, which were unknown 
in its earlier and better days. DionyB. 
Hal. ii. Tiii. 

Opfs rh irX^Oos rHv trwHiMr 
rmw ; ir^ ris rphnfrm ; woW odrdr 

VOL. !• 



ynXiUrmw ; Mai. Tyr« xzzr. mb fin. 
* Keander has likewise quoted 
sereral of the same anthoritiss ad- 
duced in the following passage. See 
the translation of Neander, which had 
not been announced when the above 
was written. It is curious that Strabo 
remarks, on another point, the simi- 
larity of the Indian opinions to Pla> 
tomism, and treats them all as iiiBoi :— 
nafMnrX/feeiwi 5) ittX fii$ovs, t^tp 
jcflU Ukir^, rtpi re kf$apctm 
ifrvx^f, Kai rmy itdlt fdov Kflcwt 
Ko) iA.\a roiavra. L. xr. p. 713. 
P 
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the worlds,'* sajB Hato in this tone, ^4t is difficult to 
discover, and, when diseoTered, it is impossible to make 
him known to all/' So> obserres a German historian of 
Gfari8tianity,thinkthe Brahmins of India. Platomight 
aspire to ilie creation of an imaginary reptiblic, which, 
if it conld possibly be realised, mi^t stand alone, an 
unapproachable iaiodel of the {Aysical and moral perfec- 
tion of man ; bat the amelioration of the whole wcnrld, 
the simnltaneons eleyation of all nations, orders, and 
classes to a higher degree of moral adYancement^ would 
haye been' a vicdon from which even his imaginatien 
would have shrank in despair. This r^naiaed to be 
conceived and accomplished by one who appeared to 
the mass of mankind in his own i^e, as a peasant of 
Palestine. 

It catiinot be denied that, to those whom it denned 
3TMflii«tor to address, philosc^hy was sufficiently aecom- 
SSiS^ modating; and whatever the bias of the indi- 
vidual mind, the school was open, and the teacher at 
faandf to lead the inquirer, either < to the luxurious 
^gardens of Epicoms, or imioi^ the loftier spirits of the 
PdcL In the two pieivalent systems of philosophy, the 
Epicurean and the Stoic, appears a striking assimilation 
to the* national character of the two predominant races 
which constituted the larger part of the Boman world, 
epioaram The Epicurean^ witli its subtle metaphysics, 
tSoSS^^ ^^ abstract notion of the Deit]r> its imaginative 
*'*'*''°**» materialism, ife milder and more pleasurable 
morals, and perhaps its propensity to degenerate into 
indol^ice and sensuality, was kindred and congenial to 
that of Greece, and the Grecian part of the Boman 
ittoidMto society. The Stoic» with its more practical 
^'"^^ character, its mental strength and self-confi- 
dence, its fSfttalism, its universally difiused and all 
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gofveamag Jkitif^ the soid of the upiiveise (of which the 
politieal fower of the all«raluig r^ublic might appear 
^m imageV hose ^ ^'^^^ analogy to that of Borne. 
Whfle titemore profound thiakeis, who conld not 
dugineefiom^themselTea the ingoffidenc^ of the grounds 
on. which the phiksopfaical ^sterns rested, eidi^ 
settled into a oafan and contented soepticigm, 
<nv WEith thaiAcad^meSy formed an eclectic 
^sreedfiom what appeared the l^efiter parts of the rest 
' JSnoh oa all the great questions of religion, the diwie 
nature^ providence, iki^ origin and future, bring of the 
eoul»^.waaAe floating and uncertain state of tiie human 
mind. Inihe department of morals, Philosophy noUy 
perfixrmed hor part; but perhaps her success in this 
respect more dearly displayed her inefficiency. The 
Jwj^t to whish moral science was carried in tl^ works 
«f rCSceixv Seneea, Epictetos, and Marcnp Antoninus, 
whUe i^ made "the breach still, wider between the 
popular irehgkm^^and the adyanced state of the hujnan 
mhid, ttora-Yifidly j&played the want of a fiEdtii, which 
would tsBomate itself with the purest and loftiest; 190 
lality; and remarry, as it were, those thoughts and 
feelingB which connect man with a future state of being, 
to the practical duties of life.® 



* Angoftme, ipfiifcing of tiie great 
vofk of Yarro, cdocTiiito thus : — ^In 
bac tott SBfio pidcncrxjiiue ct sub* 
tiJSmtmm di^wtifiqpk, Titam aitnum 
(nuitn qmai et fpairi, ftfliUhiw 
appareL Cir. Dei, yu 3. 

• Oibbofr and maaj otfasr writers 
(Uw» Theofjof BdigEcn, 127, 180; 
SmniMr, ETidenoaa, p. 76) Iwre ad* 
duoed the weU-known paMagon from 
SdlMt aad'Cieera, ndiidi indiaite the 
feneral state of Mi^g on the gnat 



soul* 



of the hnmortali^ of the 
thei^ is a striking panagn i> 
whose works have lately 
to ^^ through the indostrj 
of ADgelo Mai. The satiior is endea- 
Tooring to find ooDSobtioo for the loss 
of a fiiTomite grandson: SI maxima 

hoo philoeophis diswmdi argomen* 
tam, non parentibas danderandi rem^ 
divn. FxHit de^Ksp.. Amiss. 
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For while these speculations occapied the loftier and 
PhnoMpfaj n^ore thinking minds, what remained for the 
^^ vnlgar of the higher and of the lower orders r 
^eugiaD. Philosophy had shaken the old edifice to it* 
base ; and even if it could have confined its more profound 
and secret doctrines within the circle of its own elect, if 
its contempt for the old fables of the popular creed had 
been more jealously guarded, it is impossible but that 
the irreligion of the upper order must work downwards 
upon the lower. When religion has, if not avowedly, 
yet manifestly, sunk into an engine of state policy, its 
most imposing and solemn rites will lose all their com- 
manding life and energy. Actors will perform ill who 
do not feel their parts. ** It is marvellous," says the 
Epicurean in Cicero, ** that one soothsayer (Haruspex) 
can look another in the fetce without langhkig." And 
when the Epicurean himself stood before the altar, im 
the remarkable language of Plutarch, *^ he hypocriti- 
cally enacted prayer and adoration from fear of the 
many ; he uttered words directly opposite to his philo- 
sophy. While he sacrifices, the ministering priest 
seems to him no more than a cook, and he departs 
uttering the line of Menander, * I have sacrificed to 
Qods in whom I have no concern.' " ' 

Unless indeed the literature as well as the philosophy 
litantara. ^^ *^^ ^^ immediately preceding Ohristianity 
had been confined to the intellectual aristo« 
cracy, the reasoning spirit, which rejected with disdam 
the old imaginative &bles, could not but descend at 
least as low as the rudiments of liberal education. 
When the grayest writers, like Fdybius and Strabo^ 



f Qaotod alio bj Nwidar from I j^iio.) IliaT«adoptalRdilK*tnadii« 
Platiidi. (Nod poM. tmf. tit. ne. | of the Atttcr cfevn. 
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find it necessary to apologise to their more leaitied and 
tMnking readers for the introduction of those mythic 
legends which formed the creed of their ancestors, and 
to plead the necessity of avoiding offence, because such 
tales are still sacred among the yulgar, this deference 
shows rather the increasing indifference, than the 
strength of popular opinion. " Historians/' says the 
former writer, ^^ must be pardoned, if for the sake of 
maintaining piety among the many, they occasionally 
introduce miraculous or fabulous tales ; but they must 
not be permitted on these points to run into eztrava* 
gance." '^ Beligion," he declares in another passage, 
'^ would perhaps be unnecessary in a commonwealth of 
wise men* But since the multitude is ever ficUe, full 
of lawless desires, irrational passions and violence, it is 
right to restrain it by the fear of the invisible world, 
and such tragic terrors. Whence our ancestors appear 
to have introduced notions concerning the Gkxls, and 
opinions about the infernal regions, not rashly or 
without consideration. Those rather act nsitlf and 
inconsiderately who would expel them."' ** It is im- 
possible," observes the inquiring geographer, '^to 
govern a mob of women, or the whole mixed multitude, 
by philosophic reasoning; and to exhort them to piety, 
holhiess, and fidth; we must also employ superstition 
with its £&bles and prodigies. For tiie thunder, the 
aegis, the trident, the torches, the serpents, the thyrsi of 
the Gods are fables, as is all the ancient theology ; but 
the legislature introduced these things as bugbears to 
those who are children in understanding." ^ In short 
even when the Boman writers professed the utmost 
respect for the religious institutions of their country 



• Polyb. tL 56. « Strabo, Hb. i. p. 10. 
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tbere was a idnd of silezit protest agamst ihair sm- 
eeiiij. It was an evident, freqwntly an Avowed, con* 
desceotton to the prejudices ! of . the Tnlgar* layy. 
a&nires the^ wisdom of Nmna, who introduced the fi^aff 
of the Gods^asa'^ most efficacious means of eontrolUiig 
an ignotant and Ixdbanms populace.^ ^ Eyen the 
smous Dionystus jndges of reli^n according to its 
nsefidness, not according to its truth, as the wise scheme- 
of'tii^ legislator, rad^r-than as the revelation of the 
Drity> Panasanias^ while he is making a kind of 
rdigions survey <^ Greece, expressing a grave v^era* 
Hon for all the temples and rites of antiquity, frequently 
relating the miraculous int^rention of the sevend 
deities,^ is jealous and careful lest he should be con- 
sidered a bdiever in the fSetbles which he relates.'^ The 
natural consequence of this doable doctrine was not 
miforeseen^t ^'Wh&V' s&ys the Academie in^ Cicevo^ 
** w4ien men maintain^ all belief itt the immoital Gods 
to have been invented by wke men for the good of 
the state, that religion might lead to their duty those 
who would not be led by reiison, do th^ not sweep 
aiWay the very foundations of all religion ?" ^ 
^e mental childhood of the human race was passing 
B life. ^^^7^ ^^ least it had become wearied of its old^ 
toysi^ The education itself, by which, accord* 



» H. R. i. 19. 

k Ant. Rom. ii. 8, 9. 

■ BcBotict, 25; I.aooiiica,4. 

" T«Orar t^ X^TM^i Mai S^a 4 • i- 

ft0, ypd^ 9h ohS^v ^ffffov, Corinth* 
xrii. In another place he repeata 
that he giTes t^ popular legend aa 
ke ^nds it. Arcad. yiii. 

* Di Nat. Deor. i. 42. Compare 
ttM chapter of th# De Civitote Dei, 



yi. 10, in which Augustine, after 
citing some remarlcable pmngce from 
Seneca, oondudea — Sed ille quern plii- 
loeophiiB quasi liberum feoerfit, quia 
illuatria populi Romani senator erAt» 
colebat quod repadiahet, agebat quod 
argudat^ quod culpabat, adorahat. 

,9 Gibbon has a striking sentcnot in 
his jurenile Essai sur la latt^rature 
(Misc. Woifa, rr. 61) : «Les Romaina 
Itaisnt ^dair^ : oepcndant oea m^mes 
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hig to ih^s^f' generally jadidow writers, ibio yottihftil 
mind was to be impregnated with reYermtiid^ feelings 
for the objects of naticmal worship, must have been 
coldly conducted' by t^ftchers consdons that idiey were 
practisilig a pons fraud upon their disdples^ imd per* 
petually embarrassed by the neOessity of maintaining 
tile graviQr b<efittl% such solemn subjects, ' alid< of 
suppr^ssiiig the inVbluntaiy tsmik^ which im^t hetmf 
ihe secfret of their owh inipi6Qr. Ome class' of fddes 
seems to have been umyersally exploded even in the 
earliest y^ttth, those which related to ttfiiother life. The 
picture of the unrivalled satirilt may be overcharged, 
but it ^corresponds strictly wttllNhe public language of 
the orator, and the private seii^ce of the philosqfdien 

The silent realm of diaembbCBed gbofits, 
The fiogs that orook along the Stygiaa oOMto ; 
ThethonaimdBOoUinan^QpazQd.^v^fseletflBfd, >. 
Not hoys belieye, save boyp without a l;>eard.<i 

Even the religious Eausanias speaks of Ihe immer^ 
tality of the sdol as a foreign dodrine^ introduced by 
the Chaldeans and the Magi» atid:embraoed by some of 
the Oreek^ » particularly by^ Plato.' Pliny, - i^Msse 
Natural Hisrtory opens with a declaration Aat the 
uiverse is tiie sole Deity, devotes a aeJMaate chapter to 
a contemptuous exposure of the idle notion of the im- 



Bomaiim ne fhrent pas choqn^s de 
fdr r^anir dans la penoime de Oter 
on dieu, nn pr6tre, et un ath^" He 
adds atheist, as diabeliefiog with the 
EpteareaDS the prondenoe of God. 



iBMal&tiiM 
Stoontomfetr 



nnas In goigtte nlgras; 
Tadnm totmUUa<7mba. 
VeoBoeil credont nisi ail noodmn are 1»* 

HM Ibrto ineptiis ac ftbolis do- 



dmur, Qt enstimemus apod inferos 
impiomin supplicia perierre • . • . • 
qua si fiJsa sunt, id q^ omnes 
inteUigant— Cic Pro Ghicnt. e. 61. 
Nemo tan pner est Qt GeiMiiiBi 
timeat, et tenebras et '. 
faitom nodis osiQws 
Mon nos ant comQinit ant emittit. 
Sen. Ep. 24. 
' M easniaoa^ c niii. 
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mortality ot the soul» as a vision of human pride, and 
equally absurd, whether under the form of existenoe in 
anoth^ sphere, or under that of transmigration.' 

We return then again to the question, what remained 
BMMttonof for minds thus enlightened beyond the poetic 
CeESooi. faith of their ancestors, yet not ripe for phi- 
losophy? how was the craving for religious excitement 
to be appeased, which turned with dissatis&ction or 
diifgost from its accustomed nutriment? Here is the 
secret of the remarkable union between the highest 
reason and the most alqeot superstition which charac- 
terises the age of Imperial Bome. Every foreign 
religion found proselytes in the capital of the world ; 
not only the pure and rational theism of the Jews, 
whidi had made a progress, the extent of which it is 
among the most difficult questions in history to estimate : 
but the Oriental rites of Phrygia, and the Isiac and 
Scrapie worship of Egypt, which, in defiance of the 
edict of the magistrate^ and the scorn of the philo- 
sopher, maintained their ground in the capital, and 
were so widely propagated among the provinces, that 
their vestiges may be traced in the remote districts of 
Gaul^ and Britain ; ' and at a later period the reviving 
Uithriac Mysteries, which in the same manner made 
their way into the western provinces of the empire/ 
In the capital itself, every thing that was new, or secret^ 



* Lib. Tii. 55. 
<Sieant»,p.6. 

* As late aa the time of Julian, 
the aon of a German king had changed 
hia barharooA name of Agenario for 
that of Serapion, having been instructed 
in oertain mysteries in Gaul. Amm. 
Maroell. zri. c. 12. 

* I hare been infonnea Uiat in some 



recent eseaTations at York, Testiges ol 
Isiao wordiip hare been discoTered. 
The pnssage in Plinj, xzz. 1, refers 
probaUj to Druidical magic. Bri* 
tannia hodieqoe earn attonite oelebrat 
tanUa c»remoniis ut dedisse Persii 
yideri posset 

' Reh'gions de TAnttquit^ L 368 
v)dnote^p.74a. 
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or imposmg^ found a welcome reception among a people 
that listened with indifference to philoeophers who 
leasonedy and poets who embodied philosophy in the 
most attractive diction. For in Bome, poetry had 
forsworn the alliance of the old imaginative faiiL The 
irreligions system of Euhemems' had found a translator 
in Emiins ; that of Epioams was commended by the 
unrivalled powers of Lneretins. Virgil himself who, as 
he ccdlected from all quarters the beauties of FoeteyMMti 
ancieiit poetry, so he inlaid in his splendid ikNii^ 
tessellation the noblest images ci the poetic fiedth of 
Greece: yet, though at one moment he transfuses 
mythology into his stately verse, with all the fire ci an 
ardent votary, at the next he appears as a pantheist, 
and describes the Deity but as the animating soul of 
tfie universe.* An occasional fit of superstition crosses 
over the careless and Epicurean apathy of Horace.^ 
Astrology and witchcraft® led captive minds ^which 



' See quotation firom Ennine, Cic. 
4e BiTiiiat iL 50. Enhaneru^ 
ritherorMeMiiiain l^cily or of Mee- 
ine in Pelopoonenie (he lired in the 
time of Camnder kii^ of Maoedon), 
wai of the Cyraiaic school of philo- 
miptijf and was employed on a TOjage 
to the Bed Sea by Canander. But 
he was still more celebrated for his 
tiieologic innovation : he pretended to 
hare disootered daring this voyage on 
aa island in the Eastern Ooian, called 
Fandiaia, a register of the births and 
deaths of the gods inscribed on a 
gcdden cohmm in the temple of the 
TiiphyHan Jupiter. Henoe he in« 
ftrried that all the popular deities 
vere mere mortals deified on aoooont 
of their &me» or their beneftctiona to 
tiM knaan nwe. Cie. de Nat. Daor. 



i.42. Flat.delsid. et08far.p.421; 
Brudnr, i. 604. 

» Mil Ti. 724. According to Us 
Life by Donatus, Virgil was an Epi« 



* Insanlenas dnm msA mtSm 
Goosoltni erro^ nono reUonam 
Vela dare, atqne iterare cotbiis 
Cugor reUctoa. 

And this because he heard thunder ai 
noon-day. 

« See the Oaoidia of Horace. Ac- 
cording to Gibbon's just criticism, a 
'*Yulgu witdi," the Erictho of Ln* 
can, is "tedious, disgostiog, but 
sometimes sublime." Note, ch. zxr« 
▼ol. ir. p. 239. It is the difierenct 
between the weird sisters in Madietk 
&nd liiddleton's «< Witch," «iccptiB| 
cf oottTM the prolixity of Lnen. 
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boasted iheaiielYes emancipated from the idle terrors of' 
the aveoging gods. In the Phawalia of Lucan^ which 
manifestly soars far above the Tnlgar theology, where 
the lo% Stoicism elevates the braye man who disdains^ 
iJx>Te the gods who flatter, the rising fortunes of CsBsar ; 
yet in the description of the witch Erictho evoking the 
dead (the onty purely imaginaiive^pasBage in the whole 
rhetoiieal poem), theie is^ a ]dnd>^f tremendous troth 
and eipiefteesiE^ whi(& shoW'tinvt if the poet himself 
believed mot^i^ ibe magic wonders which he drew," at 
least hawall knew the terrors ihttt would strike the age 
in which he (Wrote. 
The old estaUidied traderci^in human credulity had 
fdmost lost t)ieir oootipation, but their place 
wad supplied by new empirics, who swarmed 
from all' qvarteis. The oracles were silent, while 
astrology s^zed the administration of the secrets of 
fiitmity. Fompey, and Crassus, and Oaesar, all con* 
suited the Chaldieans,* whose flattering predictions that 
they should die in old age, in their homes^ in g^ory, so 
bdied by.Jiheir miserable fintas, still brought not the 
unblushbg science into disrepute. The repeated edicts 
which expelled the astrologers and ''mathematicians^ 
from Rome, were no less an homi^ to their power over 
the public mdnd, than their recall, the tacit permissioc 
to return, or the return in defiance of the in3iilted edict 
Banished by Agrippa,* by Augqstus,' by Tiberius,^^ by 
Claudins,>> Ihey are desc^bed in the inimitable language 
of Tacitus, as a race who, treacherous to those in power, 



« QuOdeto MtLauilor erit Ikhiaia. tfolcqiiid 
DIzerit as^olosiu^ cradant de foote x«- 

vkUaa 
Bammonlt; qi&oalaai Ddniiis oncik 

eenuit, 
St gemis hmnannindanuuit odlco flitiirL 
Jmr. T^. MS. 



• Dion. xlix. c. 43. 
' Dion. iTi. c 25. 

* Tac. Ann. ii. 32. 
^ Tac Ann. zii. 52. 
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CEdlacioad to those who hope for power, are ever pro- 
scribed/ yet will ever remain.^ Th^ were at length 
takeU'tBidep the avowed patronage of Vespasian and his' 
8acices8ors> ' AU these circumstances were manifest 
indications of the decay and of the approaching dis- 
sbltttion of the old< ^ligion. The elegiac poet had read, 
not without sagaoily, the signs of the Idn^. 

^ None songht the aid of foreign gdd^ while bow'd 
• < ' Before their iiatiye shtines the trenibling^^rowd."' 

And thus, !B tMs struggle between the old household 
deities of the eBtabUghed faith, and the halfniomidliated^ 
gods of the stranger^ trndennined by philosophy, sup- 
planted By still darker superstition. Polytheism seemed, 
as it were, to await its death-blow; and to be ready to 
smrender its ancient honours to the conquieror, whom 
Divine Providence shotild endow with sufficient au- 
thority over the human mind to seize upon the abdi- 
cated supremacy. 

Such is the state in which the ancient world leaves 
the mind of man. On a sudden a new era ^>^tion 
comnieiices; a rapid 'yei' gradual revolution cfariBtianity. 
takes place in the opinions, sentiments, and principles 
of mankind ; the void is filled ; the connexion between 
religion and morals re-established with an intimacy of 
union yet unknown. The unity of the Deity becomes. 



* Gc9iii , honunmii, potentilnu in- 
fidom, . fperantibos fidnax, quod in 
ciTitate nostrft et Tetaibitur semper et 
xetiDebitnr. Tac. Hist L 22. 

k Tac. Hist li. 78. Saet fai Vesp. 

IXo. Ixviii. Suet in Dom. ziv. X7. 

» Nolli oar« itait eztenios annren BtTOi^ 
Cam tremeret pfttriopendiilfttdita Ibro. 
PBOP.lT. i>ir. 

Propertius may be ooni .dered in one 



sense the ,moat religioas poet of this 
period: his rerses teem with myjkho- 
logical allasion, but it is poeiical 
ornament rather than the natoral lan- 
guage ot piety ; it has much of the 
artificial school of the Alexandrian 
Callimachusy his avowed model, no- 
thing of the simplicity of fidth whick 
breathed in Pindar and Sophocles. 
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IMMOBTALITY OF THE SOUL. 



O00Kl« 



not the high and mysterious creed of a privileged sacer- 
dotal or intellectual oligarchy, but the common property 
of all whose minds are fitted to receive it : all religious 
distinctions are annihilated ; the jurisdictions of all local 
deities abolished ; and imperceptibly the empire of 
Bome becomes one great Christian commonwealth, 
which even sends out, as it were, its peaceful colonies into 
regions beyond the limits of the Imperial power. The 
characteristic distinction of the general revolution is this : 
that the physical agency of the Deity seems to recede 
from the view, while the spiritual ch^^'acter is more dis- 
tinctly unfolded ; or rather, the notion of the Divine 
Power is merged in the more prevailing sentiment of his 
moral (Goodness. The remarkable passage in the Jewish 
history, in which God is described as revealing himself 
to Elijah, ^^ neither in the strong wind, nor in the earth- 
quake, nor in the fire, but in the still small voice," may 
be considered, we will not say prophetic, but singularly 
significant of the sensations to be excited in the human 
mind by the successive revelations of the Deity. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul partook 
lounortaiity ^^ the samo change with the notion of the 
ortiMwau Deity; it became at once popular, simple, and 
spiritual It was disseminated throughout all orders of 
society : it admitted no aristocratic elysium of heroes 
and demi-gods, like that of the early Greeks \^ it sepa- 



" It is eaiious to see, in another 
mythologyv the same martial aristo- 
cratic spirit which, in the earlier reli- 
gions, exdnded the iifUpripa xdfnipa, 
the inglorioos Tulgar, from the seats 
of bliss, where Achilles and DIomed 
pursued their warlike amusements. 
It was not proper to appear poor be- 
fim Odin; and it is Terj donbtful 



whether a poor man was thought 
worthy of any place in his dwellings, 
unless he came from the field of battle 
in the bloodj train of some great 
chieflain. Slaves at least were dis* 
tinctly excluded, and after death turned 
awaj fVom the doors of Valhalla 
Gffijer, Hist, of Sweden, Germ. Transl 
i. 103). 
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rated itself from that earlier and >yidel7 prevalent form, 
which it assumed in the theogonies of the Nature* 
worship, where the soul emanating &om the source of 
Being, after one or many transmigrations, was re- 
absorbed into the Diyine Essence. It announced the 
resurrection of all mankind to judgment, and the re- 
union of the spirit to a body, which, preserving the 
principle of identity, nevertheless should be of a purer 
and more imperishable nature. Such are the great 
primary principles, which became incorporated with the 
mind of man ; and, operating on all human institutions, 
on the common sentiments of the whole race, form the 
great distinctive difference between the ancient and the 
modem, the European and the Asiatic world. During 
the dark ages there was a strong reaction of barbarism : 
in its outward form Christiamty might appear to recede 
towards the polytheism of older times ; and, as has been 
shown, not in a philosophic, but in a narrow polemic 
spirit of hostility to the Church of Bome, many of the 
rites and usages of heathenism were admitted into the 
Ghristian system ; yet the indeUble difference between 
the two periods remained. A higher sense and mean- 
ing was infused into these forms ; Qod was considered 
in his moral rather than his physical attributes — as the 
Lord of the future as much or even more than of the 
present world. The saints and angels, who have been 
compared to the intermediate deities of the older super- 
stitions, had, nevertheless, besides their tutelar power 
against immediate accidents and temporal calamities, an 
important influence over the state of the soul in the 
world to come ; they assumed the higher office of minis- 
tering the hopes of the future, in a still greater degree 
than the blessings of the present lifa 
To the more complete development of this fact ws 
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shall descend in tiie course of our Hntory, ^hich -wili 
tieda.<a endeahrdtir to trace all the modifications 6t 
^»™^' ChriBtfenity, by ^hich it accommodated iteeh 
to the spirit, of sttccessiye ages ; and by this apparently 
almost skOMy but ii£ &ct necessary condescensicm to 
tbe predominant stat^ bf moral culture/ of which itself 
formed a constituent* lenient,' maintained its tminter- 
rupted dominiottt. It is the anflior's object, th^ difficultr 
of which he hittiself ftdly appreciat^y to portray tht 
genius of the Ohi^ianity of each successtve i^, in 
connexion witb' that of the age itself; ^otirely to dis- 
card all poletnic views; to mark the origin and progress 
of all the subotrdinate diversities of bdief'; thdr diiffsi 
in the circumstances of the place or tilne in whidi they 
appeared ; theA^ progress from their adaptation to tih^ 
prevaOing stMe of opinion or sentiment: Tather than 
dhrectly to coxiftite error Or to establish- trutir^ in short, 
to exhibit &e ^reeiim>cal influencei of civilifiittion' tm 
Ohristianityy of CSiiistianity on civilisation. To the 
aocomplidnnent of such a ^eme he is well aware, that 
besides liie usual high qualifications of ^ &iMvi his- 
torian, is re<iuisil;e, in an especial manner, the union of 
true jMosophy with perfect charity, if indeed they are 
not one and the same, flins calm, impartial, and dis- 
passionate tone he will cmistantly endeavour, he dares 
scarcely hope, with such wiumings on every side of 
involuntary in!«judice and unconscious i^repossession, 
uniformly to maintahi. In the honesty of Us purpose 
he will seek his excuse for all imperfection or deficiency 
in the execution of his scheme. Nor is he aware that 
he enters on ground preoccupied by any writers of 
established authority, at least in our own country, where 
the History of Christianity has usually assumed the 
form of a History of the Church, more or less cotxtro* 
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rendaly and confined itsetf to finnak of the jntemal 
feuds and diTisions m tibe>C3uistian oonimiinitjr^and tiie 
inriationsi&t doctrine afid^diseii^e^ rather than toita 
pdUtical and social influ^iea Our attention, ont the 
i other handy will be dueflyrdirected to ita teffects^ on the 
t^oeial and even political condition <^ man^ as it ez- 
"tended itself tbroi^hoat tiie Boman vmid^ and at length 
enitered into the administiittian of goyemment aad pf 
law; the gradual maimer in^ which 4t absorbed and 
incorporated into tiie rdigians oommonwealtk the sue- 
oessiye masses of population, ^riiidiy after haying oyer- 
thrown the temporal polity of Bome,'were subdued to 
the religion of t^ conquei^dd peo|)le^ ; the separation of 
the human race into the^ district castes of the clergy 
and laity ; ike finmer at fitast^an aristocracy, afterwards 
a despotb monioehy tas Sutepe semk back into bar- 
'baristt^ the imaginatire staW of tim human mind, tiie 
forsaatioi^ of a new poetie laith, ^ wff^^logy, ^^^gff 
and a comply syst^nof syndx)Heatl worshipii ^S^a"^ 
the interworking of Ckmtkmity withr htaha^ ^tJ^tsL 
rismf till they stk^ly grewioier a }dndr,o£>semi^'harbarous 
heroie period^ that of Christ&iii ^taby ; the gradual 
expansion of the system, with the e3q)ansion of the 
human mind ; and the slow, perhaps not yet complete, 
certainly not general, deyeloimient of a rational and 
intellectual religion. / Throughout his work the author 
wiU equally^ or aa hia disposition inclines, eyen more 
diligently, labour to show Ibe good as -well as the eyil of 
each phasis of Christianity ; ance it is his opinion tiiat, 
at ey^^ pmod, much miore k to be attributed to the 
cironmstances of the ag^i to the coUectiye operatk>n of 
certain principles which gi^eyr out of the eyents of the 
time,^[than to the intentional or accidental influence of 
any indiridual or class of men. Christianity, in short, 
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may exist in a certain form in a nation of saTages as 
well as in a nation of philosophers,® yet its specific 
character ndll almost entirely depend upon the cha- 
racter of the people who are its votaries.^ It must be 
considered, therefore, in constant connexion with that 
character ; it will darken with the darkness, and 
brighten with the lights of each sacoeeding century; in 
an nngenial time it will recede so &r from its gennine 
and essential natnre as scarcely to retain any sign of its 
divine original: it will advance with the advancement 
of hnman nature, and keep up the moral to the utmost 
height of the intellectual culture of man. 

While, however, Christianity necessarily submitted 
2^^^ to all these modifications, I strongly protest 
▼etoped. against the opinion, that tiie ariffin of the 
religion can be attributed, according to a theory adopted 
by many foreign writers, to the gradual and spontaneous 
development of the human mind.^ Christ is as much 
beyond his own age, as his own age is beyond the 
darkest barbarism. The time, though fitted to receive, 
could not by any combination of prevalent opinions, or 
by any conceivable course of moral improvement, have 



• EuMb. L p. 20. 

f Compare m wf carkms pmage 
wliidi apnmM tiie same opinion in 
the oommenoement of the Eoc. Wst, 
of Etuehios: O^k ^r irtt x*'^*''' 0^' 

Tf T^ TOV TiplffTOV 9d^9^P, Kui 

Mp^w^of. Bead the whole. By 
the aoooonts of Bnioe, Salt, and re- 
oently of Petroe, the Chrigtianitj of 
AhjHinia vmj he addnoed as an in- 
•tanoe ef the state to which it may he 
degraded among m people at m Tery 
km iUta ef harharinB. All hitar 



aoeoonts of Abyssinian Christianity 
lolly oenfirm this. The oGnverrioas 
among the Sooth Sea istanden, it 
will of ooorse he remembered, were 
effected, and are still soperintended, by 
strangers in a Tvry different sti^ of 
dyilisation. 

4 This theory is sketched by no 
mieans with an onfiUr thoag^ on- 
firiendly handby Chateaobriand, £tiid« 
sor I'Hittoiie ; a book of whi«^y I am 
constrained to add, the meagre per- 
finrmanoe contrasts strangely with tin 
loftiness of its pretenaionB. 
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produced Christianity. The conception of the human 
character of Jesus^ and the simple principles of the new 
religion, as they were in direct opposition to the predo* 
minant opinions and temper of his own comitrymen, so 
they stand completely alone in the history of our race; 
and, as imaginary no less than as real, altogether tran- 
scend the powers of man's moral conception. Supposing 
the Gospels purely fictitious, or tha^ like the Cyro* 
pcedia of Xenophon, they embody on a groundwork of 
fact the highest moral and religious notions to which 
man had attained, and show the utmost ideal perfection 
of the diyine and human nature, they can be accounted 
for, according to my judgment, on none of the ordinary 
principles of human nature.^ When we behold Christ 
standing in the midst of the wreck of old religious 
institutions, and building, or rather at one word com- 
manding to arise, the simple and harmonious structure 
of the new faith, which seems equally adapted for all 
ages — a temple to which nations in the highest degree 
of civilisation may bring their offerings of pure hearts, 
virtuous dispositions, universal charity, — our natural 
emotion is the recognition of the Divine goodness, in 
the promulgation of this beneficent code of religion; 
and adoration of that Being in whom that Divine good- 
ness is thus embodied and made comprehensible to tl^ 
faculties of man. In the language of the apostie, '' God 
is in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself." * 



' Dirons noof que rhistoire de 
rEvangile est inyentc^B It plaisir? 
Ce n'est pas aiosi qu'on inyente: et 
les faits de Socrate, dcmt personne ne 
doute, sont bien moins attestcMi que 
oenz de Jesus Christ. Au fond c*est 
reculer b diffionlttf sans la d^truire ; 
il Mroit plus inooncevable aae ph> 
VOL. L 



sieurs hommes d'aocord eusaent falniqatf 
ce llrre, qu'il ne Test qu'un seul en a 
fourni le bv^ Et I'Eyangile a dec 
caract^res de Tfdrittf si frvp^taiB, si 
parfaitement inimitables, que Tinfen- 
tear en seroit plus <^lonnant qu« U 
htfros. Rousseau, Emile, lir. ir. 
• 2 Cor. T, 19 
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CHAPTER IL 

life of Jesns Ohrist — State of Judasa — The Belief in the Messiak. 

The history of Chiistiaiiity without the life of its Divine 
tifeof chritt Author appears imperfect and incomplete, par- 
^^SS^cf ticularly considering the dose connexion of 
^*'**'*"°"'- that life, not only with the more mysterious 
doctrines, but with the practical, and even political in- 
fluence of the religion ; for even its apparently most 
unimportant incidents have, in many cases, £^ected 
most deeply the opinions and feelings of the Christian 
wcMrld. The isolation of the history of Christ in a kind 
of sacred seclusion has no doubt a beneficial effect cm 
the piety of the Chpstian, which delights in contem- 
plating the Saviour, undisturbed and uncontaminated 
by less holy associations; but it has likewise its dis- 
advantages, in disconnecting his life from the general 
history of mankind, of which it forms an integral and 
essential part Had the life of Christ been more gene- 
rally considered as intimately and inseparably connected 
lyith the progress and development of human affairs, 
with the events and opinions, of his time, works would 
not have been required to prove his existence, scarcely 
perhaps the authenticity of his history. The real his- 
torical evidence of Christianity is the absolute necessity 
of his life, to fill up the void in the annals of mankind, 
to account for the effects of his religion in the subsequent 
history of man. 

Yet to write the life of Christ, though at first sight 
lu difficulty, it may appear the most easy, is perhaps the 
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most difficult task which an historian can Undertake. 
Many Lives have been composed with a devotional, 
none at least to my knowledge, in this country,' with an 
historic design; none in which the author has endea- 
voured to throw himself completely back into the age 
when Jesus of Nazareth began to travel as the teacher 
of a new religion through the villages of Gralilee ; none 
which has attempted to keep up a perpetual reference 
to the circumstances of the times, €he habits and na- 
tional character of the people, and the state of public 
feeling ; and tiius, identifying itself with the past, to 
show the origin and progress of the new faith, as it 
slowly developed itself, and won its way through the 
adverse elements which it encountered in Judaea and 
the adjacent provinces. To depart from the evangelic 
simplicity in the relation of the facts would not merely 
offend the reverential feelings of the reader, but tend 
likewise to destroy the remarkable harmony between 
the facts and doctrines, which characterises the narrative 
of the Gospels, and on which their authenticity, as 
genuine historical documents, might to an intelligent 
mind be safely rested. The three first Gospels, unless 
written at a very early period, could scarcely have 
escaped the controversial, or at least argumentative 
tone, which enters into the later Christian writings, and 
with which the relation of St John is imbued.^ The 
plan then which the author will pursue, will be to pre- 
sume, to a certain degree, on the reader's acquaintance 
with the subject on which he enters : he will not think it 
necessary to relate at length all the discourses or even all 
the acts of Christ, but rather to interweave the historic 



* See Appendix L, on the recent I ^ See Appendix II., on the 0ngi» 
lires of Christ. I of the Go^s. 
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illustzation with the main eventa^ disposed, as far as 
possible, in the order of time, and to trace the effect 
which each separate incident, and the whole coarse of 
the life of Jesus, may be supposed to have produced 
upon the popular mind. In short, it will partake, in 
some degree, o^the nature of an historical comment, on 
fiEU^ts which it wiU rather endeavour to elucidate, than 
to draw out to their full length. 

The days of the elder Uerod were drawiog to a close, 
st^oc His prosperous and magnificent reign was end- 
HwoAvib ing in darkness and misery, such as the deepest 
ow^ tragedy has rarely ventured to imagine. His 
last years had revealed the horrible, the humiliating 
secret, that the son, at whose instigation he had put to 
death the two noble and popular princes, his children by 
Mariamne the Asmonean, had almost all his life been 
overreaching him in that dark policy, of which he es- 
teemed himself the master; and now, as a final return 
for his unsuspecting confidence, had conspired to cut 
short the brief remainder of his days. Almost tiie last, 
and the most popular exercise of Herod's royal authority, 
was to order the execution of the perfidious Antipat^. 
uiMgiiMaiiii Fearful times! when the condemnation of a 
Antipttar. son by a father, and that father an odious 
and sanguioary tyrant, could coincide with the uni- 
versal sentiment of the people ! The attachment of the 
nation to the reigning family might have been secured, 
if the sons of Marianme, the heiress of the Asmonean 
line, had survived to claim the succession. The foreign 
and Idumean origin of the father might have been for- 
gotten in the national and splendid descent of the 
mother. There was, it would seem, a powerful Herodian 
party, attached to the fortunes of the ruling house ; but 
the body of the nation now looked with ill-concealed 
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aversion to tbe perpetuation of the Idumean tyranny in 
the persons of the sons of Herod. Yet to those gf^^t 
who contemplated only the political signs of """^ 
the times, nothing remained bnt the degrading alter- 
natiye, either to submit to the line of Herod, or to sink 
into a Boman province. Such was to be the end of their 
long ages of national glory, such the hopeless termi* 
nation of the national independence. But^ notwith« 
standing the progress of Grecian opinions and manners, 
with which the politic Herod had endeavoured to 
counterbalance the turbulent and unruly spirit of the 
religious party, the great mass of the people, obstinately 
wedded to the law and to the institutions of their fathers, 
watched with undisguised jealousy the denationalising 
proceedings of their king. This stem and ineztinguish 
able enthusiasm had recently broken out into active 
resistance, in the conspiracy to tear down the golden 
eagle, which Herod had suspended over the gate of the 
Temple.* The signal for this daring act had been a 
rumour of the king's death ; and the terrific vengeance, 
which, under a temporary show of moderation, Herod 
had wreaked on the offenders, the degradation of the 
High-priest, and the execution of the popular teacherS; 
who were accused of having instigated the insurrection, 
could not but widen the breach between the dying sove- 
reign and the people. The greater part of the nation 
looked to the death of Herod with a vague hope of 
liberation and independence, which struck in vnlh the 
more peculiar cause of excitement predominant in the 
genersd mind. 
Fcr the principle of this universal ferment lay deep^ 



« Hut «f tlie Jews, toL iL p. S7. 
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General 
expectattoo 
of the 



than in the impatience of a tyrannical goyemment, 
which burdened the people with intderable 
exactions, or the apprehension of national de- 
gradation if Judaea should be reduced to the 
dominion of a Boman proconsuL It was the ccMifidence 
in the immediate coming of the Mesiiah, yrbioh was 
working with vague and mysterious agitatkm in the hearts 
of all orders.^ The very danger to whiqh Jewish indepen- 
dence was reduced^ was associated witii this exidted senti- 
ment; the nearer the ruin, the nearer the restoration of 
their Theocracy. For there is no doubt, that among 
other predietionsy according to the general beUe^ which 
pointed to the present period, a yery anckoit interpre- 
tation of the prophecy, which dedbred that the soeptre, 
the royal dominion, diould not depart &om the race of 
Israel until the ccmiing of the Shiloh, one of the titles 
uniformly attributed to the Messiah, connected the ter- 
mination of the existing polity with the manifestation 
of the Ddiverer.^ This expectation of a wonderful 

The third, the 



* Whoerer is carious in fuch in- 
quiries will find a ftarfol catalogne 
of calaaritiff which were to precede, 
aooording to the Rabbinical autho- 
rities, the coming of the Messiah, 
either in Lightfbot's Hannony, rd. r. 
p. X80 (8to, edit.), or in Schoetgen, 
Hor» Hebraicae, toU ii p. 509, or 
Eisenmenger, das entdecktes Juden- 
thnm, ii. p. 711. The notion may 
hare beengrouaded on the last diapter 
of the Prophecy of Daniel. Compare 
Beriholdt^ c. 13.— The Babbins de- 
liver, «In the 6rst year of that wedc 
(of yean)* that the Son of . David is to 
come, shaU that be fulfilled, «I will 
rain upon one dty, but I will not 
rain i^mn another/ " Amos, iv. 7. — 
* The second jeur the arrows of famine 



shall be sent forth, 
famine shall be grievoqs, and men and 
women and children, holy men and 
men of good works, shall die; and 
there shall be a forgetfnlness of the 
Law among those that learn it. The 
fourth year fulness and not. fulness. 
The fifth year great fhlness: they 
shall eat, and diink, and rejoice, and 
the Law shall return to its scholars. 
The sixth year, voids," (T|ie gloss 
is, <' a fame shall be spread that the 
Son of David comes,f' or ** they shall 
sound with the trumpet**) **Tha 
seventh year, wan; and in the going 
out of that year, the Son of David 
eball come." Lightfoot, zi. 421. 
• Gasaubon Esercit anti-BaroiL ii 
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revolution to be ^wrought ' by the sudden appearance of 
some great mysterious person, had been so widely dis- 
seminated, as to excite the astonishment, perhaps the 
jealousy of the Bomans, whose historians, Suetonius and 
Tacitus, as is well known, bear witness to the fact. 
"Among many," writes the latter, "there was a per- 
suasion, that in the ancient books of the priesthood it 
was written, that at this precise time, the East should 
become mighty, and that the soyere^ns of the world 
should issue from Judaea."* "In the East, an ancient 
and consistent opinion prevailed, that it was &ted there 
should issue, at this time, from Judaea, those who should 
obtain universal dominion." ^ 

Yet no question is more difficult than to ascertain 
the origin, the extent, the character of this J^^*^ 
belief, as it prevailed at the time of our Sa- utmitiu 
viour's coming ; — ^how far it had spread among the 
surrounding nations ; or how far, on the other hand, 
the original Jewish creed, formed from the authentic 
prophetical writings, had become impregnated with 
Oriental or Alexandrian notions. It is most probt^le, 
that there was no consLstent, uniform, or authorised 
opinion on the subject. All was vague and indefinite ; 
and in this vagueness and indefiniteness lay much of its 
power over the general mind.* Whatever purer The pt©- 
or loftier notions concerning the great Deliverer p****^ 
and Bestorer might be imparted to wise and holy men. 



' 2 Esdras, vi. 25. 

» Tac Hist. r. 13. 

»» Suet Vet. p. 4, 

* The Jewish opinions coDoenung 
the Messiah haye bea eanmined with 
gnat diligence and aooiracy hj Pro- 
teor Bertholdt in his Christokgia 



Judsoram. Bertholdt is what may 
be called a moderate Rationalist. To 
his work, and to Lij^tfbot, Schoetgn, 
Meuschen, and £isenmenger, I am 
indebted jfor most of my Kabbinicaj 
quotations. 
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in whatever sense we understand that ^^ Abraham le^ 
joiced. to see the day " of the Messiah, the intimations 
on this subject in the earlier books of the Old Testament^ 
though distinctly to be tra(;ed along its whole course, 
are few, brief, and occurring at long intervals. But 
from the time, and during the whole period of the 
Prophets, this mysterious Being becomes gradually more 
prominent. The future dominion of some great king, 
to descend from the line of David, to triumph over M 
his enemies, and to establish an universal kbgdom of 
peace and happiness, of which the descriptions of the 
golden age in the Greek poets are but a fiednt and un- 
imaginative transcript : the promise of the Messiah, in 
short, comes more distinctly forward. As early as the 
first chapters of Isaiah, he appears to assume a title and 
sacred designation, which at least approaches near to 
that of the Divinity;^ and in the later prophets, not 
merely does this leading characteristic maintain its 
place, but under the splendid poetical imagery, drawn 
from existing circumstances, there seems to lie hid a 
more profound meaning, which points to some great and 
general moral revolution, to be achieved by this mys- 
terious Being. 
But their sacred books, the Law and the Prophets, 
were not the clear and unmingled source of 
the Jewish opinions on this all-absorbing sub- 
ject. Over this, as over the whole system of the Law, 
tradition had thrown a veil ; and it is this traditionary 
notion of the Messiah, which it is necessary here to 



TnulitioD. 



^ Saeh is the opinion of Rosen- 
tnuUer (on Iniah iz. 5. Compare 
likewiae, on Pnlm zlr. 7). On a 
point much couteited hj modem 
icholuB, QeMDio^ in hie note on the 



eame pusagv, tspovam the opposite 
opinion. Neither of these authors, it 
maj be added, diseosies the q;aesfcion oi 
theological, but purely on hiitoiicai 
and critical grounds. 
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develope : bnt from ivlienee tradition liad deriTed ita 
apparently extraneous and independent notions, becomes 
a much more deep and embarrassing question."^ It is 
manifest from the Evangelic history,** that although 
there was no settled or established creed upon the 
subject, yet there was a certain conventional language : 
particuliff texts of the sacred writings were universdly 
recognised, as bearing reference to the Messiah; and 
there were some few characteristic credentials of his 
title and office, which would have commanded universal 
assent. 

There are two quarters from which the Jews, as they 
ceased to be an insulated people, confined in Foreign oon- 
the narrow tract of Palestine, and by their thejewt. 
captivity and migrations became more mingled with 
other races, might insensibly contract new religious 
notions, the East and the West, Babylonia and Alex- 
andria. The latter would be the chief, though not 



"» Bertholdt, p. 8. 

■ The brief iutimations in the Gos- 
pels are almost the only absolately 
certain anthorities for the nature of 
this belief, at that particular period, 
except, perhaps, the more genuine part 
of the Apooypha. Joeephus, tfaoagh 
he acknowledges the existence and the 
influence of this remarkable feature in 
the national chamcter, is either in* 
dined to treat it as a popular delusion, 
or to warp it to his own purposes, its 
fulfllment in the person of Vespasian. 
For his own school, Philo is a valuable 
witness ; but among the Alexandrian 
Jew^, the belief in m personal Messiah 
was much more faint and indistinct 
than in PakstiiM. The Rabbinical 
books, even the oldest Targumin or 
•csaments on the Sacred Writi]^» art 



somewhat suspicious from the uncer- 
tainty of their date : still, in this as 
in other points of coincidence, where 
their expressions are similar to those 
of the Christian records, there seems 
so manifest an improbability that 
these should hare been adopted after 
the two religions hod assumed ai 
hostile position towards each other, 
that they may be fairly considered as 
vestiges of an earlier system of opinion?, 
retained from ancient reverence, and 
indelible even by implacable animosity. 
It is far more likely that Christianity 
should speak the current hmguage of 
the time, than that the Synagogue 
should interpolate their own tradi* 
tionaiy records, with tcnns oi ootSons 
borrowed fiom the Chureh* 
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perhaps the only channel through which the influence 
of Grecian opinions would penetrate into Palestine ;• 
and of the Alexandrian notions of the MessicJi, we shall 
hereafter adduce two competent representatives, the 
author of the Book of Wisdom aud Philo. But the 
East no doubt made a more early, profound, ai^i lasting 
impression; on the popular mind of the Jews. Un&r* 
tunately in no part does history present, us with so 
melancholy a blank, as in that of the great 
Babylonian settlement of the people of IsraeL 
Yet its importance in the religious, and eyen in the 
ciyil, affairs of the nation cannot but .have been very 
considerable. It was only a small part of the natiou 
which returned with the successive remigratuHV3,jUnde? 
Ezra and Nehemiah to their native land ; a^d^ though 
probably many of tiie poorer classes had remcwed ber 
hind at the period of the Captivity, and many more 
returned singly or in small bodies, yet on the other 
hand it is probable, that the tide of emigration, which 
at a later time was perpetually flowing from the valleys 
of Palestine into Egjrpt, Syria, Asia Minor, and even 
more remote regions, would often take the course of the 
Euphrates, and swell the numbers of the Mesopotamian 
colony.^ In the great contest between Alexander and 
the Persian monarchy, excepting £rom some rather sus- 
picious stories in Josephus, we hear less than we might 
expect of this race of Jews."* But as we approach the 



* Even as early as the reign of 
4ntiochii8 tlie Greal^ certain Jews 
had attempted to introduce Grecian 
mannen^ and had baili a Grecian 
•diool or gjmn^nm at Jerpsalem. 
1 Maoe. i. 11, 16; 2 Maoc ii. 4, 
11.12. 



f I, haye eiainined this questiQii 
nrach more at length, with the aid of 
some recent Jewish writers, in the ^^w 
edition of the Historj of the Jews. 

*> There may he truth in the obser- 
Tatkm of St. Croix: " Les Giecs et les 
Bomains ayoient tant de haine et dl 
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era of Christianity, and s(»newhat later, they emerge 
rather more into notice. While the Jews were q>reading 
in the West, and no doubt successfiilly disseminating 
their Monotheism in many quartos, in Sabylonia their 
proselytes were kings; and the later Jewish Temple 
beheld an Eastern queen (by a singular coincidence, <^^ 
the same name with the leelebrated nM>ther of ConstaU'* 
tine, the patroness of Christian Jerusalem) lavishing her 
wealth on the structure on Mount Moriah, and in the 
most munificent charity to the poorer inhabitants of Hie 
city. The name of Helena, queen of the Adiabeni, was 
long dear to the memory of the Jews; and her tomb 
was one of the most xemai^ble monuments neai the 
walls of the city. Philo not only asserts that Babylon 
and other Eastern satrapies wero full of his comday* 
men^^ but intimates that the apprehenedon of tiMr 
taking up arms in behalf of their outraged religion and 
marching upon Palestine, weighed upon the mind ^of 
Petronius, when commanded, at all hazards, to place 
the statue of Caligula in the Temple.' It appears from 
some hints of Josephus, that during the last.war, ^ the 



B^^ poor le penple Juif, €[ii*ilft 
a£feetoiflQt ii*en pas psrler dans lemrs 
dMtf." (Hiitoriens d'Alez. p. 505;) 
ThiB, howerer, would applj only to 
tlie later writers, which are all we 
now possess; hat if in the ootem^ 
pMiij historians there had hee» much 
more, it would probohlj, at least if to 
the credit of his ootmtiymeii, hai« 
Deen gleaned Ij Josephns. 

' See on the numbers of the Jews 
in the Asiatio pivrinocs, partioolarl j 
Armenia, at a later period (Uie oon- 
quest of Armenia hj Sapor, ▲• D. 367), 
8t Martin's additions to Le Bean's 



Hist da Bas Empire. The death ot 
tills Taloable writer, it is to be ftared, 
will deprive tiM learned wvrki of his 
promiaed woik <m the Histcnysf the 
Birth and Death of Jesas CShrist, 
whidi was to contain eireomstantial 
aoooonti of th^ Jews beyond the 
Euphrates. 

Of the diffBrent raoss of «JeW» men- 
tioned in the Acts, as pr esi t in Jera« 
salem, four are from this quarter}-** 
Farthians, Medes^ EbmUaa^ dwellen 
in Mesopotamia. 

• Leg. ad Gsinm, toI. it p. 579, 
Edit. MaxkfSBf, 
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revolted party entertained great hopes of succonr from 
that quarter ;^ and there is good ground for supposing 
that the final insurrection in the time of Hadrian was 
connected with a rising in Mesopotamia.^ At the same 
period the influence of this race of Jews on the religious 
character of the people is no less manifest Here was a 
chief scene of the preaching of the great apostle :' and 
we cannot but think, that its importance in early 
Christian history, which has usually been traced almost 
exdusively in the West, has been much underrated. 
Hence came the mystic Cabala ^ of the Jews, the chief 
parent of tibose gnostic opinions, out of which grew the 
heresies of the early Church : here the Jews, under the 
Prince of the Captivity, held their most £Etmous schools, 
where learning was embodied in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud ; and here the most influential heresiarch, Manes, 



* Dion (or Xiphilin) asserts that 
tlMj* recdred oonriderable saccours 
from the East L. hnru c 4. 

« Hist, of Jews, ii. 422, &c. 

s Soothing but the stubborn obsti- 
nacy of oontroYersy coold have thrown 
a doabt on the plain date in the first 
Epistle of St. Peter (r. 13). PbUo 
in two places (ii. p. 578, 587), Joee- 
in one (Ant. xriii. 9, 8), ex- 
DM BdbyUm as the habitation 
of the great Eastern settlement. It 
IS not certain whether the city was 
thn entirely destroyed (Gesenins on 
Isaiah, ziiL 22), but in &ct the name 
was eortended to the province or nbmgj. 
But it was equally the object of the 
two great conflicting parties in Chris- 
tianity to identify Rome with Babylon. 
This iact established, the Boman 
Oatholic had an unanswerable aipi- 
■lent to proye the contested point of 



St. Peter's residence in the Western 
metropolis; Babylon therefore was 
decided to mean pagan Borne. The 
Protestant at once concurred; for if 
Rome was Babylon, it was the mystic 
spiritual Babylon of the Apocalypse. 
The whole third chapter of the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter (assuming its 
authenticity, and my view rather 
fiivonrs that authenticity) appears to 
me full of Oriental allusions, and the 
example of Balaam seems peculiarly 
appropriate if written in that r^on. 

Lucan's *'Cumqiie snperba foret 
Babylon spolianda** may indeed be 
mere poetic lieenoe, or may allude to 
Seleuda. 

f Cabek is need here in its most 
extenaiTe seen. See ChJarini, p. 97. 
In this sense St is naed by Haimonidea, 
See Hist of Jews. 
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attempted to fuse into one system the elements of 
Magianism, Cabalism, and Christianity. Having thus 
rapidly traced the fortunes of this great Jewish colony, 
we must reascend to the time of its first establishment 

From a very early period the Jews seem to have 
possessed a Cabala, a traditionary comment or 
interpretation of tho sacred writings. Whether 
it existed before the Captivity, it is impossible to ascer* 
tain; it is certain that many of their books, even those 
written by distinguished prophets, Nathan, and Gad, and 
Iddo, were lost at that disststrous time. But whether 
they carried any accredited tradition to Babylonia, it 
seems evident, from the Oriental cast which it assumed, . 
that they either brought it from thence on their return 
to their native land, or received it subsequentiy during 
their intercourse with their Eastern brethren.' Down 
to the Captivity the Jews of Palestine had been in con* 
tact only with the religions of the neighbouring nations, 
which, however differentiy modified, appear to have been 
essentially the same, a sort of Nature-worship, in which 
the host of Heaven, especially the sun and moon, under 
different names, Baal and Moloch, Astarte M«a 
and Mylitta, and probably as symbols or re- ^^*«*^- 
presentatives of the active and passive powers of nature, 
no doubt with some distinction of their attributes, were 
the predominant objects. These religions had long 
degenerated into cruel or licentious superstitions; and 
the Jews, in falling off to the idolatry of their neigh* 
hours, or introducing foreign rites into their own 
religious system, not merely offended against the great 
primal disidnction of their fsdtii, the Unity of the God* 
head, but sunk from the pure, humane, and compara- 



HodieUn, Do Bftbof Chiint a 18. 
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tively civilised ii^tutes of thedr lawgiver, to the loose 
ludigion^r ^^^ sanguinary usages (tf barbarism. In the 
^^'^ East> however, they encountered a religion of 
a far nobler and more r^olar structure:* a religion 
which offered no temptation to idolatrous practices ; for 
the Magian rejected, with the devout abhorrence of the 
followers of Moses, the exhibition of the Deity in the 
human form ; though it possessed a rich store of mytho- 
logical and symbolical figures, singularly analogous to 
those which may be considered the poetic machinery of 
the later Hebrew proph^as^^ The religion of Persia 
seems to have held an intermediate rank between the 
Pantheism of India, where tiie whole universe emanated 
from the Deity, and was finally to be reabsorbed into 
the Deity, and the purer Theism of the Jews, which 
asserted the one omnific Jehovah, and seemed to place 
a wide and impassable interval between the nature of 
the Creator and that of the created being. In the 
Persian system, the Creation owed its existence to the 
conflicting powers of evil and good. These were sub- 
ordinate to, or proceeding from, the Great Primal Cause 
(Zeruane Akerene), Time without bounds,® which in 



* In Asift Penamm religionem cs- 
teris esse nobiliorem. Motheim, Inst^ 
p. 58, and Grot, de Ver. ii. 10. 

^ This, it may be observed, has no 
connexion whatever wiiJi the origi- 
nality or aathoritj of these predion 
tions. It should be borne in mind, 
that in these visions it it the moral 
or religious meaning alone which can 
be the object of faith, not the figures 
through which that meaning is con- 
veyed. There is no reason why the 
images of Daniel and Ezekiel should 
not be derived from, or assimilate to, 



the prevalent forms around them, as 
well as those of the rustic Amos be 
chiefly drawn from pastoral or rural 
life. See, e. g., Chiarini's curious 
theory about tiie chariot of Ezekiel. 
Pre&ce to Talmud, p. 90 and 101. 
Compare Hist, of the Jews and the 
quotations in the notes. 

« So translated by Du Perron and 
Kleuker. There is a learned disser- 
tation of Foucher on this subject 
Acad, des Ins. vol. xxix. According 
to Bohlen it is analogous to the San- 
skrit Sarvam akaranam, the Uncreated 
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fact app^rsi as Gibbon observes, rather as a meta- 
physical abstraction^ than as an active and presiding 
deity. The Oeation was at once the work and the 
dominion of the two antagonist creators, who had ba- 
lanced against each other in perpetual conflict a race of 
spiritual and material beings, light and darkness, good 
and evil. This IVtagiaTiism, subsequent to the Jewish 
Captivity,^ and during the residence of the captives in 
Mes(^>otamia, either spread with tile conquests of the 
Persians, frdm the r^ons farther to the east, Aderbijan 
and Bactria, or was first promulgated by Zoroaster, who 
is differently represented as the author or as tiie re- 
former of tiie fai^L From the remarkable allusions or 
points of coincidence between some of the Magian tenets 
and the Sacred Writings,* Hyde and Prideaux laboured 
to prove that Zoroaster' had been a pupil of Daniel, 
and derived those notions, which seem more nearly 
allied to the purer Jewish faith, from his intercourse 
with the Hebrew prophet, who held a high station 



Whok: acoordin; to Fred. Schlegel, 
Sarvam akharyam, the Unom Indivi- 
nbile. I cannot quite undentaDd 
Dr. Haag on this sabject. He oon- 
liders, p. 21, that this notion owes 
its rise to AiM^uetil da Perron's igno- 
rance of the Zend grammar ; yet, p. 
264, he acknowledges that the doc- 
trine of Zarvam akaranam was com- 
monly believed in Persia daring the 
times of the Sassanids, and is accepted 
by all modem doctors as an incontro- 
vertible ftct, p. 264. Compare the 
Greek and Armenian accoonta, p. 9, 
10. Dr. Haag seems to think this a 
heresy, that Zoroaster*! one original 
creed was Monothtism ( Ahora Maidao). 



The One God, p.' 256. Bat I think 
that he hardly proves his point. 

^ The appearance of the Magian 
order, before the conqaest of Babylon 
by the Medo-Persian Kings, is an ex- 
tremely difficult question. Nebu- 
chadnezzar's army wak attended (Jer. 
zziz. 3) by Keigal-sharezer, the RaU 
mag, 3D 3") (Archimagas). Com- 
pare Bertholdt, Da&iel Excurs. iii. 

* Isaiah zlvii. 7. 

' The name of Zoroaster (Zero- 
toash) has been deduced from words 
signi^ng '* the star of gold," or *< tht 
•tar of splendour," and may haTS 
been a title or appdlative. 
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under the victorious Medo-Persian monarchy.' But^ 
oompieteiieM in fact, there is such an originality and com- 
•yitem. pleteness m the Zoroastnan system, and m its 
leading principles, especially that of the antagonistic 
powers of good and evil, it departs so widely from the 
ancient and simple Theism of the Jews, as clearly to 
indicate an independent and peculiar source, at least in 
its more petfect development ; if it is not, as we are 
inclined to believe, of much more ancient date, and 
native to a region much farther to the east than the 
Peisian court, where Zoroaster, according to one tra- 
dition, might have had intercourse, in his youth^ with 
the Prophet Daniel. 

I^ as appears to be the general opinion of the Gonti- 
ThAZemu- i^eutal Writers who have most profoundly in- 
''••'^ vestigated the subject, we have authentic 

remains, or at least records, which, if of later date, 
contain the true principles of Magianism in the Liturgies 



' The hTpothflsis which places 2^ 
roaster under the reign of Darios 
Hystaspes, identified with the Guih- 
taspof Persian mythological history, 
is maintained by Hyde, Prideaox, 
Anquetil du Perron, EJeoker, Herder, 
Goenes, Maloohn, Von Hammer, and 
apparently by De Goigniant. The 
silence of Herodotus appears to me 
among the strongest objecticms to thif 
Tiew. 

Fouoher, Tychsen, Heeren, and re- 
cently Holty, identify Gushtasp with 
Cjraxares I., and place the reUgions 
revolution under the previous Median 
dynasty. 

A theory which throws Zoroaster 
uudi higher up into antiquity is 
Vrelopad wHh gmt abilitj bjBhode, 



in his Heilige Sage. The earlier date 
of the Persian prophet hat likewise 
been maintained by M oyle, Gibbon, 
and Volney. 

These views may in aome degree be 
reconciled by the supposition that it 
was a refonnatioii, not a primary de- 
velopment of the religion which took 
place under the Medo-Perrian, or the 
Persian monarchy. The elements of 
the fiuth and the caste of the Magi 
were, I should conceive^ eailier. The 
inculcation of agricultural habits on a 
people emerging from the pastoral life, 
so well developed by Heeren, seems tc 
indicate a more andent date. Consult 
also Geseiiius on Isaiah, Ixv. 5 ; Coii» 
stant sur la RellgioB, IL lS7t 
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and Institutes of the Zendavesta;^ it is by no means an 
improbable source in which we might discover the origin 



^ It may be necessary, in this 
countr)', biiefly to state the question 
as to the authenticity or yalue of these 
documents. They were brought from 
the East by that singular adventarer, 
Anquetil du Perron. Sir W. Jones, in 
a letter, not the most successful of the 
writings of that excellent and accom- 
plished man, being a somewhat stiff 
and laboured imitation of the easy 
irony of Voltaire, threw a shade of 
suspicion oyer the character of Da 
Perron, which in England has neyer 
been dispelled, and, except among 
Oriental scholars, has attached to all 
his publication!. Abroad, howeyer, 
the antiquity of the Zendayesta, at 
least its yalue aa a tanutworthy record 
of the Zoroastrian tenets, has been 
generally acknowledged. If altogether 
sparions, thoee works must be con- 
sidered as forgeries by Da Perron. 
But, I., they are too incomplete and 
imperfect fir forgeries ; if it had been 
worth Du Perron's whila to fobricate 
the Institutes of Zoroaster, we should, 
no doubt, haye had something more 
elaborate than aeyeral books of prayers 
and treatises of different ages, from 
whidi it required his own industry and 
that of his German translator, Kleu^ 
ker, to form a complete system. II. 
Da Perron most haye forged the hm- 
fuage in which the books are written, 
as well as the books themsdyes. But 
the Zend is uniyersally admitted by 
the great Orientalists and historians 
of language to be a genuine and yery 
curious brandi of the Eastern dialects. 
(See Bopp,yergl«chende Grammatik.) 
It should be added, that the publica- 
VOlu I. 



tion of the Zendayesta, in the original, 
has been conomenced by M. Boumouf 
in Paris, and by M. O lshausen in Ger- 
many, 

III. These documents may be con- 
sidered as more modem compilations, 
of little greater authoritj than the 
Sadder, which Hyde translated from 
the modem Persian. That they are 
of the age of Zoroaster, it may be 
difficult to proye; but their internal 
eyidence, and their coincidence with 
the other notices of the Persian re- 
ligion, scattered among the writings 
of the Greeks and Romans (see Du 
Perrcm's and Kleuker's illustrations, 
especially the Persica of the hitter), 
afford sufficient ground for supposing 
that they contain the genuine and un- 
adulterated elements of the 2^roastrian 
faith, and, if not of primitiye, are of 
yery high antiquity. The traces of 
Mohammedanism, which Brucker (yol. 
yi. p. 68) supposed that he had do- 
tected, and which are apparent in the 
Sadder, are rather notions borrowed 
bj Mdiammed from the Jews; but 
whence obtained by the Jews is the 
question. Mr. Erskine, the highest 
authority on such subjects, coudders 
the existing Zendayesta to haye been 
compiled in the age of Ardeshir Bab- 
hegan, the great restorer of theMagian 
foith. (Bombay Transactions.) In 
Profossor Neuman's translation of 
Yartan there is a carious sentence, 
which seems to intimate that the 
books of the Magian faith either did 
not exist at that time, or were inac- 
cessible to the generality. 

IT. A thought has sometimtt 
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of tliose traditional notions of the Jews, which were ex- 
traneous to their earlier system, and which do not appear 



CHMwd mj own mind (it has been an<- 
tidpated hf Du Perron), whether 
they can be the lacred books of a sect 
Ibirmed from an unioa of Gnostic or 
Iffanidigan Christianity with the an- 
cient Persian religion. Bat there is no 
Testige of purely Christian tradition ; 
and tiioea points in which Paneeism 
seems to coincide with Christianity 
are int^pral and inseparable parts of 
their great system. And against all 
such opinions must be weighed the 
learned paper of Proftssor Bask, who 
gires strong reasons for the antiquity 
both of the language and of the books. 
The language he considers the yer- 
nacnhur tongue of ancient Media. 
(Trans, of Asiatic SocUty, iii. 524.) 
Still, while I appeal to the Zendavesta 
as authority, I shall only adduce the 
more general leading principles of the 
£iith, of which the antiquity appears 
certain; and rarely any tenet for 
which we haye not corroborative au- 
thority in the Gredc and Latin writen. 
The testimonies of the Utter have been 
collected both by Du Perron and 
Kkuker. 

I have not thought fit to cancel 
this note. Bat since the puUieation 
of this W3xk, the study of the Zend 
language and of the Zendavesta has 
made great prqgraM, first by Bou> 
nouf s inyaluaUe Commentaiy on the 
Ta^na (then unknown to me), Parii^ 
1893; then by editions of the Zenda- 
vesta, more or less complete, litho- 
graphed in Paris by Boumouf, 182d- 
1843 ; by Broddiaus, in Leipdc, in 
Roman chaiactars; by Spiegel, in 
Zeni, 1851 ; by Westergaard, Copen- 



hagen, 1852-4. Finally, Dr. Martin 
Hang, in four EaBays, published last 
year in Bombay, has summed np the 
whole with consummate emdition and 
great perspicuity. All that is of im- 
portance may now be read in English. 
The result is the foil recognition of the 
Zead as a genuine language; the 
sister, possibly the elder sister, of the 
Sanscrit (this had been already ad- 
mitted by all the great masters of 
phildogicsd science, Bopp, Rask, Wes- 
tergaard, Boumouf, Max Milller. My 
friend H. H. Wilson doubted; but I 
believe his doubts grew weaker, if 
they had not quite died away). Dr. 
Hang has wrought out the grammar, 
the structure, to a certain extent the 
literature, of the language. As to 
the religion of the Zendavesta, I can- 
not here enter into Dr. Uaug's theoi^ 
of the great schism which severed 
the primal Arian religion, which was 
Monotheistic^ into Zoroastrianism and 
Brahroinism, in which the Devas, the 
gods of the Brahminical Pdythdsm, 
became the devils of Zoroastoianism ; 
the Asuras (the Ahuras), the god «r 
gods of Zoroastrianism, the evil 
spirits of Brahminism. Bactria was 
the birth- and dwelling-pkuse of Zoro- 
astrianism, and India, tha upper part 
of the Pmganb, of Brahminiwn. But 
the analysis of all the remaining sacred 
books of the Fusees is the most im- 
portant and satisfrctory part of Dr. 
Hai^^'s work. I confess, indeed, that 
Dr. Hang's fine distinction between 
the religk>U8 and philosophical notions 
of Zoroaster is much too modern, too 
German, for me. But on the relitiv# 
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to rest on theii sacred records.* It is undoubtedly re- 
markable that among the Magian tenets we find so 
many of those doctrines about which the great schism 
in the Jewish popular creed, tiiat of the traditionists and 
anti-traditionists, contended for several centuries. It 
has already been observed that in the later prophetic 
writings many allusions, and much of what may be 
caUed the poetic language and machinery, are strikingly 
similar to the main principles of the Marian faith. Nor 
can it be necessary to suggest how completely such ex- 
pressions as the ^'children of light,*' and the ^'children 
of darkness," had become identified with the common 
language of the Jews at the time of our Saviour : and 
when our Lord proclaimed himself " the Light of the 
World," no doubt He employed a term familiar to the- 
ears of the people, though, as usual, they might not 
clearly comprehend in what sense it was applicable to» 
the Messiah, or to the purely moral character of the new 
religion. 

It is generally admitted that the Jewish notions about: 
the angels,* one great subject of diq)ute in 
thdr synagogues, and what may be called ^^ 



ages and importance of the various 
fiagments and books, which togethei* 
Harm the Zendavesta, he is convincing 
and satisfiuitorj. The primeval Ya^ 
thas, fragments of songs or hymns 
(answering to the Vedas), he holds to 
be the sole ordinal verse of Zara* 
tnshtra Spitama (Spitama is the name, 
Zaratushtra the title), and of his im- 
mediatt successors. Then follow the 
Gathas and the Vendidads; the rest 
are much later. For my purpose, 
however, those tenets which ware held 
;n common by the Zoroastrians and 



the Jews of tha Oqptivlty are alone ot 
importance. I find bat little to re- 
tract or modify in the text. 

> Mosheim has traced with brevity, 
but with his usual good sense and 
candour, this analogy between the 
traditional notions of the Jews and 
those of the Magians. De Beb. ante 
Const. M. ii. 7. 

k La doctrine de Tezistcnce des 
anges, fond^ sur la revelation, a ^te 
beaucoup modifi^ par les opinions des 
peuples qui habitaient lor les rtvages 
du fleuve Cobar, dana la Babyknia, 

f2 
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their Dmmonology, received a fttrcing foreign tinge 
during their reffldence in Babylonia. 1^ earliest books 
of the Old Testament fully recognize the ministration of 
angels ; but in Babylonia "* this simpler creed grew up 
into a regular hierarchy, in which the degrees of rank 
and subordination were arranged with almost heraldic 
precision. The seven great archangels of Jewish tradi- 
tion correspond with the Amschaspands of tiie Zenda- 
vesta:° and in strict mutual analogy, both systems 
arrayed against each other a separate host of spiritual 
beings, with distinct powers and functions. Each 
nation, each individual had in one case his Ferver, in 
the otter his guardian angel ;^ and was exposed to the 



et dans lea antres paji de TOrient, oil 
les deux roTaomes d'Israel et de Juda 
fareat disperse Som oe point de 
yae oo peot regarder lee Mekeskmi^ 
oa lee Bectatenrs de Zoroastre, comme 
ceux qui ont appris beauoonp des 
diOMS aoz d^positidret da la tradition, 
et dont lei mazimet se retroarent 
ai\joard'hui dana les deux Talmnda. 
Chiarini, Le Talmud de Babjlone, torn. 
i. p. 101. 

** Eren the tnulltionisti among the 
Jews allowed that the names of the 
angels came from Babylon; thejr are 
oerertheless pure Hebrew or Chal- 
dean. Micfa-a-el (who is as God), 
<3abri-el, the Bfan of God. Gesen. 
flAX. in rerb. Bellerman, fiber die 
Esraer, p. 30. Tha transition from 
the primitiTe to the Babylonian belief 
oiaj be traced in the apocfTphal book 
of Tobit, no doubt of Eastern origin. 
On the Notions of Demons, see Jortia, 
rEcd. Hist. i. 161. 

* Jonathan, the Chaldean pam- 
iphnut, on Gen. il 7. "The Lmd 
iiid ta thi seven ai^ that stand be- 



fore him." Dru8in% on Luin i« 19. 
Seven, howerer, seems to hara been 
the number of perfection among tha 
Jews from the earliest porioC dd 
Testament, psisim. 

Six seems the sacred number with 
the Persians. The Amsrhsyn ds are 
usuallj redronad six; but Oromasd is 
sometimos included to make up seven. 
See the Tesht of the Seven Amschas- 
pands, in the Zendavarta of Du Penoa 
or Klenker. Compare also Fonoher's 
Disquisition, translated in Kleuker, 
Anhang. L p. 294. See also Haag'a 
Celestial Council, p. 260. 

• In Ihe LXX. the doctrine of 
guardian angeb ik interpolated into 
the tranalation of Dent xxrli. 8. Plato 
adopted the notion, either mediately, 
or immediately, from the East. Polit. 
et in Critift (in init). Compare Max. 
Tyrius, XV. 17. Hbstanes the llagian 
hdd ^e same o|»nions. Cypr. de 
Van. Idol., Ifin. Fd. Cooqiaro oo 
the gnaidian angels of Zonastrianism 
Haag, pp. 190 «t seqq. 
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malice of the hostile Dev or DsBmon. In apparent 
allusion to or coincidence with this system, the visions 
of Daniel represent Michael, the tutelar angel or intel- 
ligence of tiie Jewish people, in opposition to the four 
angels of the great monarchies; and even onr Saviour 
seems to condescend to the popular language, when He 
represents the parental care of the Almighty over 
children, under the significant and beautiful image, 
*' that in Heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in Heaven.**' 

The great impersonated Principle of Evil appears to 
have assumed much of the character of the Prindpieof 
antagonist power of darkness. The name ^^ 
itseK of Satan,^ which in the older poetical book of Job 
is assigned to a spirit of diJBerent attributes, one of the 
celestial ministers who assemble before the throne of 
the Almighty, and is used in the earlier books of the 
Old Testament in its simple sense of an adversary,, 
became appropriated to the prince of the malignant 
spirits — ^the head and representative of the spiritual 
world, which ruled over physical as well as moral evil. 



» lUit. xviu. 10. 

^ Schleiuner, Lei., toc Satah. Dr. 
Bimell, in a Dinertation prafixed to 
bit Conncxioii of Sacred and Profane 
Hiftorj, has inoed fhe gradual de- 
yelopment of thia tenet It ia ratlier 
singular that in the work of Theodonu 
of Mopcoestia on Magianiam (quoted 
Photii BiUiotheca, nam. 81), Zeroan 
is aaid to have produced rhp 'Opfda^ 
8ay . . • icat rhv SEoraror. On the 
•ther aide of thia qoeation maj be 
consulted Roeenmfiller on Job, di. i., 
and Michaelia, Epimetron in Lowth, 
de atcra Poeai. Grimm, I>eutM^ 



Mythologie, p. 550, expresses himsell 
nearly aa in the text. Haag, however, 
aaserta that a aeparate ctII spirit, of 
equal powera with Ahura Maadao and 
alwaya oppoaed to him, is entirely 
strange to Zaratuahtra's theology, 
though the existence of such an opinion 
among the ancient Zoroastrians can be 
gathered from some later books, such 
as the Vendidad. There can, I think, 
be no doubt that it was the dominant 
doctrine in the times of which I write. 
Dr. Haag'a primeval Zoroastrianisra 
seems tc me tc be somewhat co> 
jectnnd. 
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Even the notion of the one Supreme Deity had under* 
rhesapreme goue some modification consonant to certain 
SJvJdfrom prevailing opinions of the time. WTierever 
^tht^ma? any approximation had been made to the 
term world, gablime truth of the one great First Cause, 
either awful religbus reverence or philosophic abstrac- 
tion had removed the primal Deity entirely beyond 
the sphere of human sense, and supposed that the inter- 
course of the Divinity with man, the moral government, 
and even the origintd creation, had been canied on by 
the intermediate agency, either in Oriental language 
of an Emanation, or in Platonic, of the Wisdom, Beason, 
or Intelligence of the one Supreme. This being was 
more or less distinctly impersonated, according to the 
more popular or more philosophic, the more material or 
more abstract notions of the age or people.' 
This was the doctrine firom the Ganges, or 
even the shores of the YeUow Sea,' to the Ilissus ; it 
was the fundamental principle of the Indian religion 
and Indian philosophy;^ it was the basis of Zoroas- 
trianism,^ it was pure Platonism,' it was the Platonic 



Mediator. 



* It is cariow to tnce the develop- 
«Mnt of thii ide* in the older and in 
iht apooyphal books of the Old 
Testament* In the book of Proverbs, 
ihe VHsdom is litUe more than the 
great attribate of the Deitf , an intel- 
lectoal personification: in Eccksias- 
ticns it is a distinct and separate 
being, and " stands up beaatiful '* be* 
fore the throne of God, zzr. 1. 

* M. Abel Remnsat says, of the 
three Chinese religions, **P8rmi leurs 
dogmes fondamentanx, enseign^ six 
si^'Ies arant notre ^re par Lao-tseu, 
un de leurs mattres, est oelui de 



Texistence de la raimm primordiaJie, 
qol a cr^ le nionde, le Logos des 
Platonidens.** Bedi. Asiat. 2 s^. i. 
38. 

• In the Indian system Brahm^ in 
the neuter, is the great Primal Spirit. 
See Baron W. Von Humboldt, ttbcr 
den Bhagavat Gita. Compai-e Bopp, 
Conjugations System, 290, 301. 

• See above, 

• Ilcty T^ HnuiAovAv fitra^h tffri 
•cov KtH 9vfrro¥ — ^hs Z\ kv^pArpf 
oh idymncUf tKKa 9i& ro6rov ira<rft 
foTiy ^ i/jdXuL Plato, in Symp. 
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Judaism of the Alexandrian school. Many fine poa* 
sages might be quoted from Philo, on tho impossibility 
that the first self-existing Being should become cogni« 
zable to the sense of man ; and even in Palestine, no 
doubt, John the Baptist, and our Lord himself, spoke 
no new doctrine, but rather the common sentiment of 
the more enlightened, when they declared that "no 
man had seen God at any time."'^ In conformity with 
this principle, the Jews, in the interpretation of the 
older Scriptures, instead of direct and sensible commu- 
nication from the one great Deity, had interposed either 
one or more intermediate beings> as the channels of 
communication. According to one accredited tradition 
aQuded to by St Stephen, the Law was deliyered " by 
the disposition of angels ;"' — according to another, this 
office was delegated to a single angel, sometimes called 
the Angel of the Law,^ at others the Metatron. But 
the more ordinary representative, as it were, of God to 
the sense and mind of man, was the Memra, or the 
Divine Word ; and it is remarkable that the 
same appellation is found in the Indian,^ the 



TLeWord. 



7 John, i. 18. Compare John, i. 
4, 18, Tt 46. 

> Compare LXX. Transl. of Deot 
xxxiii. 2, where the angele are inter- 
polated. *H/M»y rh Kd\Xurra r6p 
doyixdrctv itai rk dffi^arct tQp ip 
rott p6fiois 8i* kyyiXttP xapk rov 
•eov fAoBiprmp. Joseph. Ant. xr. 5, 
3. Compare Chiarini, i. 807. And 
on the traces of the Jodao-Alezandrian 
philosophy in the LXX. Dihne, Ju- 
diacfa-Alexandrinische Religions Philo- 
lophie, part ii. pp. 49-56. 

• Compare GaU iil. 19. Dens 
Mosen legem docuit : cum antem de- 
soendereti tanto timoie ptrcnbua est, 



at omnium ohlivisoeretor. Deusautem 
statim Jesifiam, Anfdmn legist vocarit, 
qui ipsi legem tradidit bene ^yrdinatam 
et eostoditam, omnesqne angeli amict 
ejoi ikcti sont. Jallrat Rnben, quoted 
by Wetstein and Sdioetgen, in loco. 
See also Eisenmenger, 1-56. Two 
angels seem to be introduced in this 
latter tradition, the angelus Metatron, 
and Jesifia, angelus Legis. 

Philo, ds P^rmn., rationalises fur- 
ther, and ooBsidsrs tiie commandments 
communicated, as it were^ by the air 
made artioalate^ ii. 40ft. 

^ It appears in the Indiaii system : 
Vach signifying spsedu SIm is te 
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Persian,'' ihe Platonic, and the Alexandrian systems. 
By the Targumists, the earliest Jewish commentators on 
the Scriptures, this term had been abeady applied to 
the Messiah ; * nor is it necessary to observe the manner 
in which it has been sanctified by its introduction into 
the Christian scheme.* From this remarkable uni- 
formity of conception, and coincidence of language, has 
sometimes been assumed a common tradition, generally 
disseminated throughout the race of man. I ^ould be 
content with receiving it as the general acquiescence of 
the human mind in the necessity of some mediation 
between the pure spiritual nature of the Deity and the 



active power of Bralima, proceeding 
from him : fhe speaks a hynm in the 
Yedas, in praise of herself as the su- 
preme and tmiversal soul. (Cole- 
brooke, in Asiatic Researches, yiii. p. 
402.) La premiere parole, que pro- 
fin le Cr^tteur, oe fnt Oum : Oum 
parut avant tontes dioses, et il I'ap- 
pelle h premier-n< du Cr^teur. 
Oum on Prana, parol au pur ^ther 
renfermant en soi toutes les quality 
tons les ^l^mens, eft le nom, le corps de 
Brahm, et par oons^uent infini oomme 
lul, cr^teur etmaitrede toutes choses. 
Brahm m^ltant sur le Verbe divin j 
trouva Tean primitiye. Oupnek-Hat. 
quoted in De Guigniaut, p. 644. 

Origen, or rather the author of the 
Pfailoeophonmena inserted in his works, 
was aware of this fact. *Avto1 
(Brachmanes) rhr $€hr ^s cTvoi 
X^ov^ir odx tiroUv ru ipa^ ov8* 
litov %Kios Kol Tvp* oKhk iffTty ahroTs 
i B^hs Xoyos, ohx 6 tvapOpoSi kfjjk 
h T^» yy^a'€us, it* od rk Kftirra rris 
yr^^Hts fwariipui ipareu 0-6^1$, 
DeBrachman. 



According to a note, partly by M. 
le Kormant, partly by M.ChampoUioOy 
in Chateaubriand (Etudes sur I'Hia- 
toire), Thoth is, in the hieroglyphical 
language of Egypt, the Worid. 

« In the Persian system the use of 
the term Honover is by no means con>- 
sistent; strictly speaking it occupies 
only a third place. Ormuzd, the Good 
Principle, created the external unirerse 
by his Word (Honover) ; in another 
sense the great primal spirit is the 
Word ; in another, the Principle of 
Good. 

' It is by the latter, as may be seen 
in the works of Lightfoot» Schoetgen» 
and other Talmudic writers, and in 
Bertholdt (Christologia Judaica), that 
it is applied to the Messiah, not by 
Philo, who, as will appear, scarcely, if 
ever, notices a personal Messiah. 

• Dr. Burton (in his Bampton Lec« 
tures) acknowledges, of course, the 
antiquity of the term, and suggests the 
most sensible mode of reconciling this 
fiict with its adoption into Otaia^ 
tianity. 
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intellectual and moral being of man, ol which the 
sublimest and simplest, and therefore the most natural 
development, was the revelation of God in Christ — ^in 
the inadequate language of our version of the original 
^^the brightness of (God's) glory, and the express image 
of his person."' 

No question has been more strenuously debated than 
the knowledge of a future state, entertained by j^^^g^^^^^ 
the earlier Jews. At all events it is quite 
dear, that before the time of Christ, not merely the im- 
mortality of the soul, but what is very diJBerent, a final 
resurrection,' had become completely interwoven with 
the popular belie£ Passages in the later prophets, 
Daniel and Ezekiel, particularly a very remarkable one 
in the latter, may be adduced as the first distinct autho* 
rities on which this belief might be grounded. It 
appears, however, in its more petfect development, soon 
after the return from the Captivity. As early as the 
revolt of the Maccabees, it was so deeply rooted in the 
public mind, that we find a solemn ceremony performed 
for the dead.^ From henceforth it became the leading 
article of the great schism between the traditionists and 
the anti-traditionists, the Pharisees and the Sadducees : 
and in the Gospels we cannot but discover at a glance 
its almost universal prevalence. Even the Boman his- 
torian was struck by its influence on the indomitable 
character of the people.* In the Zoroastrian religion, a 
resurrection holds a place no less prominent, than in the 



Murr^p liis ifrom-da^ms a^0v. He- 
brews i. 3. 

ff It is singalar liow often tbis ma- 
terial point of difi^renoe has been lost 
■igbt of in tbe diico«ioBs on tbit sab- 



ject. 

k 2Maociii.44. 

I Animasqnt pnelio et tuppliciii 
peremptorom ctemas putant. Tac 
Hist T. 5. 
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later Jewish belief^ On the day of the final triumph of 

the Great Principle of Light, the children of light are to 

be raised from the dead, to partake in the physical 

splendour, and to assume the moral perfection of the 

subjects of the triumphant Principle of Good. In the 

same manner, the Jews associated together the coming 

of the Messiah with the final resurrection. From many 

passages, quoted by Lightfoot, I select the following : 

'*The righteous, whom the Lord shall raise from the 

dead in the days of the Messiah, when they are restored 

to life, shall not again return to their dust, neither in the 

days of the Messiah, nor in the following age, but their 

flesh shall remain upon them.""^ 

Out of all these different sources, from whence they 

j«wteh derived a knowledge of a future state, the pas- 
notion uftiM rti. ^,..1. :i 
MeteUh. sages of their prophets m their own sacred. 

writings (among which that in the book of Daniel, from 
its coincidence with the Zoroastrian tenet, might easily 
be misapplied), and the Oriental element, the popular 
belief of the Palestinian Jews had moulded up a splendid 
though confused vision of the appearance of the Messiah, 
the simultaneous regeneration of all things, the resur- 
rection of the dead, and tiie reign of the Messiah upon 
earth. All these events were to take place at once, or 
to follow close upon each other. Li many passages, the 



* Hjrte, de Vet Pen. Relig. 537 
and 298. Beaosobre, Hist du Ma- 
nicheisme, i. 204. *Ava$i^t<rBM 
Karii robs Mdyovs rohs Mp^ovs 
Kol tirtffBai kBaydrovs, Theopomp. 
npud Diog. Laeii. Kleuker's Zenda- 
Te«ta and Auhang. part ii. p. 110. 
Boundehesch, xix. xzxi. Stc, Compare 
ijesenius on Isaiah xxvi, 19. On the 
Zoroaatrian Retarrectlon and Pa- 



lingenesis see Haag, p. 266. The 
idea of a fixture life and immortality 
of the soul is expressed revj distinctly 
already in the Gathas, and pervades 
the whole later Zend literature. Th€ 
belief in a life to come is one of the 
chief dogmas of the Zendaresta.. p. 
265. 

" Lightfoot, V, 255,. X. 495, zii 
353. 
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language of the Apostles clearly intimates that they 
were as little prepared to expect a purely religions re^ 
novation^ at the coming of the Messiah, as the rest of 
their countrymen; and throughout the Apostolic age, 
this notion still maintained its ground, and kept up ^e 
general apprehension, that the final consunmiation was 
immediately at hand." It is no doubt impossible to 
assign their particular preponderance to these several 
elements, which combined to form the popular belief: 
yet, even if many of their notions entirely originated in 
the Zoroastrian system, it would be curious to observe 
how, by the very calamities of the Jews, Divine Provi- 
dence adapted them for the more important part which 
they were to fill in the history of mankind ; and to trace 
the progressive manner in which the Almighty prepared 
the development of the more perfect and universal 
system of Christianity. 

For, with wliatever Oriental colouring Jewish tradition 
might invest the image of the great Deliverer, utmuh 
in Palestine it still remained rigidly national "»***«»l 
and exclusive. If the Jew concurred with the worshipper 
of Ormuzd in expecting a final restoration of all things 
through the agency of a Divine Intelligence,® that Being, 
according to the promise to their fathers, was to be 



■ Ck>mpare 2 Ektras yi. 24, 25. 

• The Persians long prewrved the 
notion of a restoration of the law of 
Zoroaster bj a kind of Messiah. «Sni- 
rant les traditions des Parses, rap- 
ports dans la Zerdouscht-nameh et 
dans le Ejanuupi-naiem, Pashontan, 
I'nn des pcrsonnages destimgs )i faire 
refleurir la religion de Zoroastre, et 
Tenipire des Perses dans les demiers 
temps, demeure en attendant ce mo- 
taent dans le Kangu^def, pays qui 



parolt r^ndre en partie It Khorassan. 
II en sortira k l*ordre, qni lai sere 
apporttf par tin ized (t. e, spiritus 
celestis) aommtf Stfrosch, et reviendra 
dans riran. Par I'efficaoe des paroles 
sacK^ de I'A vesta, il mettra en foite 
les barbares, qui d^loient oe pays, j 
r^tabllra la religion dans tonte m ptw 
ret^, et j fera renattre rabondance, it 
bonheur, et la pabi." SilTsstre de ^aej, 
sor dir. Ant. de k Perse, p. 95. 
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intimately oonnectod wiih tlioir race ; he was to descend 
from liie line of David ; he was to occupy Sion, the holy 
city, as the centre of his goyemment ; he was to make 
his appearance in the temple on Mount Moriah ; he was 
to reassemble all the scattered descendants of the tribes, 
to discomfit and expel their barbarous and foreign rulers. 
The great distinction between the two races of mankind 
fell in completely wilh their hereditary prejudices : the 
children of Abraham were, as their birthright, the chil- 
dren of light ; and eyen the doctrine of the resurrection 
was singularly harmonised with that exdusiye nationality. 
At least the first resurrection ^ was to be their separate 
portion;^ it was to summon them, if not all, at least the 
more righteous, from Paradise, from the abode of de- 
parted spirits; and under their triumphant king they 
were to enjoy a thousand years of glory and bliss upon 
the recreated and renoyated eartL' 



» 2 Esd. zi. 10-31. An ImeUtes 
(says the Mischna, Tnet Sanh. c. xi. 
12) shall partake in the life tooome— 
except thoee who denjthe reianrection 
of the dead (the Saddooeee?) and that 
the law came from hearen, and the 
Eplcnreantf. R. Akiba added, he who 
reads fordgn books — Aba Schanl, he 
who pronounces the ineffiible name 
(Jehovah). Three kings and foor 
priTate indiyiduals have no share in 
the life to come:— the kings, Jero- 
boam, Ahab, Manasseh ; the foor pri- 
Tate men, Balaam, Doeg, Achito- 
phel, 1 

« It is good (sajs the martyred 
youth in the book of HaocabeeB) being 
put to death bj men, to be raised up 
agam by him ; as fi»r thee, thou shalt 
haf« no resurraetion to life. 2 Mace 
U. 14; xii. 44; also 2 Rsi. i* 79. 



Compare the speech of Josephus, Hist 
of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 267. Quo- 
tatioDS might be multiplied from the 
Rabbinical writers. 

' Tanchuma, foU 255. Quot sunt 
diesMeesiA? R. Elieser, filios R. Jose, 
Galilsoa, dixit Mesna tempora sunt 
mille anni, secundum dictum Jer. zzhi. 
4. Dies enim Dei mille est annorun* 
Bertholdt, p. 3S. 

The holy blessed God will renew the 
world for a thousand years— quoted 
by Lightfoot, iii. 87. If I presume 
to treat the millennium as a fkble "of 
Jewish dotage," I may remind my 
readers that this eipression is taken 
from what once stood as an Article 
(the forty-first) of our Church. See 
Collier for the Articles in Edward the 
Sixth's reign. Atque de hi^'us in his 
terris icfcno^ mille annoa duratuM 
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We pass from the rich poetic impersonations, thd 
fantastic but expressive symbolic forms of the /Tuirogra 
East, to the colder and clearer light of Grecian '^^v'^^ 
philosophy, with which the Western Jews, especially in 
Alexandria, hcul endeayonred to associate their own 
religious truths. The poetic age of Greece had long 
passed away before the two nations came into contact; 
and the same rationalising tendency of the times led the 
Greek to reduce his religion, the Jew the history of his 
nation, to a lofty moral allegory/ Enough of poetry 
remained in the philosophic system, adopted in the great 
Jewish Alexandrian school, that of Plato, to leaye ample 
scope for the imagination : and indeed there was a kind 
of softened Orientalism, probably deriyed by Plato from 
hJB master Pjrthagoras, by Pythagoras from the East, 
which readily assimilated with the mystic interpreta- 
tions of the Egypto-Jewish theology. The Alexandrian 
notions of the days of the Messiah are fiftintly shadowed 
out in the book *^ of the Wisdom of Solomon," ^ in terms 
which occasionally remind tis of some which occur in 
the New Testament The righteous Jews, on account 
of their acknowledged moral and religious superiority, 
were to "judge the nations," and haye " dominion oyer 
all people." But the more perfect deyelopment of these 
yiews is to be found in the works of Philo. This writer, 
who, howeyer inclined to soar into the cloudy realms of 
mysticism, often rests in the middle region of the moral 



tjudemque ddidif et roloptiitibai, 
de bellis ^oi com terribili qnodain ad- 
renario qneiii Anticfaristom dkeban^ 
de Tictoriit deniqoe eonunqiM fractilNis 
inirabilim mumbant somnia, qiiorum 
deinde para ad ChristianM trantfere- 
ModMim, ii. S. 



Thii wai the kingdom of heaTea, 
tlie kingdom of God— of Oakit, or 
emphaticaUy « the kingdom.** Sea 
Kvinoel, toL i. p. 61. 8Glioetga% 
Hor. Heb. p. 1147. 
• Oompare Btrtholdt, eh. ▼!• 
« Wi«domiii.8;T.16;TlB.li. 
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MiUiiiie, and abounds in passages which would scaicelj 
do discredit to his Athenian master, had arrayed a 
splendid vision of the perfectibility of human nature, in 
which his own nation was to take the most distinguished 
part From them knowledge and virtue were to emanate 
through the universal race of man. The whole world, 
convinced at length of the moral superiority of the 
Mosaic institutes, interpreted, it is true, upon the alle- 
gorical system, and 00 harmonised with the sublimest 
Flatonism of the Greeks, was to submit in voluntary 
homage, and render all^iance to the great religious 
teachers and examples of mankind.'' The Jews them- 
selves, thus suddenly regenerated to more than the 
primitive purity and loftiness of their Law (in which 
the Divine Eeaison, the Logos, was as it were embodied), 
were to gather together firom all quarters, and under 
the guidance of a more than human being, unseen to all 
eyes but those of the favoured nation^ (such was the 
B«ifiiof only vestige of the Messiah), to reassemble in 
conungto' their native land. There the great era of 
Jews. ^ virtue, and peace, and abundance, productive- 
ness of the soil,prolificne8s in the people, in diort, of all 
the blessings promised in the book of Deuteronomy, was 
to commence and endure for ever. This people was to 
be invincible, since true valour is inseparable from true 
virtue. By a singular inference, not out of character 
with allegoric interpreters who, while they refine the 
plainest facts and precepts to a more subtle and mystic 
meaning, are apt to take that which is evidently figura- 
tive in a literal sense, the very wild beasts, in awe and 
wonder at this pure and passionless race, who shall have 
ceased to rage against each other with bestial ferocity, 



■ E. g. Vita Uosis, ii. : Oocra, iu p. 141. * De E»'r. ii. 435, 434. 
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were to tame their savage hostility to mankind.^ Thus 
the prophecy of Isaiah, to which Philo seems to allude, 
though he does not adduce the words, was to be acoom- 
plished to the letter; and that paradisaical state of 
amity between brute and man, so beautifully described 
by Milton, perhaps from this source, was finally to be 
renewed. And as the Jewish philosopher, contrary to 
most of his own countrymen and to some of the Grecian 
sects, denied the future dissolution of the world by fire, 
and asserted its eternity,' he probably contemplated the 
everlasting duration of this peaceful and holy state. 

Such, for no doubt the Alexandrian opinions had 
penetrated into Palestine, particularly among Belief dif- 
the Hellenist Jews — such were the vast, inco- coi^to 
herent, and dazzling images with which the tbebeuever. 
future teemed to the hopes of the Jewkh people.* 
They admitted either a part or the whole of the 
common belief, as accorded with their tone of mind 
and feeling. Each region, each rank, each sect; the 
Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Palestinian, the Sama- 



f De Pr«m. ii. p. 422. 

* De Mandi IncoiTuptibilitate, pas- 
sim. 

* The following passages from the 
apocryphal books may be oonsolted ; I 
do not think it necessary to refer to all 
the citations which might be made 
from the Prophets :~The « faithful 
prophet'* is mentioned, 1 Maoc. xir. 
41 ; the discomfiture of the enemies 
of Israel, Jodith xri. 17; unirersal 
peace, Eodcsiatt. 1. 28, 24; the re> 
nssembling of the tribes, Tobit xili. 
13-18. Btfudi Ii. 34, 85; the con- 
version of many nations, Tobit xiii. 
11, dT. 6, 7 : see particular] j the 



second apocryphal book of Esdi-as, 
which, although manifestly Judaic- 
Christian, is of value as illustrating 
the opinions of the times, — ** Thou 
madest the world for our sakes ; as for 
the other people, which also come of 
Adam, thou hast said that they are 
nothing, but be like unto ^ttle ; and 
hast likened the abundance of them 
unto a drop that fidleth from a Tessel. 
.... If the world now be made fo* 
our sakes, why do we not possess an 
inheritance with the wwld? how long 
shall this endure?" 2 Esdnis ri 
56-59. 
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ritan ; the Pharisee, the Lawyer, the Zealot, arrayed the 
Messiah in those attributes which suited his own tem- 
perament. Of that which was more methodically taught 
in the synagogue or the adjacent school, the populace 
caught up whatever made the deeper impression. The 
enthusiasm took an active or contemplative, an ambitious 
or a religious, an earthly or a heavenly tone, according 
to the education, habits, or station of the believer ; and 
to different men the Messiah was man or angel, or more 
than angel ; he was king,^ conqueror, or moral reformer ; 
a more victorious Joshua, a more magnificent Herod, a 
wider-ruling Caesar, a wiser Moses,® a holier Abraham ;*^ 
an Angel, the Angel of the Covenant, the Metatron, the 
Mediator between Grod and man ; * Michael, the great 
tutelar archangel of the nation, who appears by some to 
have been identified with the mysterious Being who led 
them forth from Egypt; he was the Word of God;^ an 
Emanation from the Deity ; himself partaking of the 



^ The Gospels, paaiim; 2 Esdnis 
iiL32. 

• Thou wUt procUdm liberty to thy 
people, the hoase of Israel, hjr the 
hand of Ifesiias, at thoa didst 1^ the 
hand of Moses and Aaron, on the daj 
of the PaasoTer. Chald. Par. on La- 
ment, ii. 22, (footed bj Ughtfoot, t. 
161. 

Among others to the same purport, 
Che following, of « Uter date, is cnrioos. 
if oees came out of the wilderness, and 
King Messias out of the midst of 
Rome ; the one spake in the head of a 
cloud, and the other spake in the head 
of a cloud, and the Word of the Lord 
speaking between these, and they walk- 
ing together. Targ. Jer. on Exod. xii. 

* ««BehoU, glorious shall be my 



senrant King Messiah, exalted, lofty, 
and Tery high: more enlted than 
Abraham* for it is written of him, J 
hare lifted up my hand to the Lord 
(Gen. ST. 22) ; and more exalted thaa 
Moses, for it is written of hfan. He 
saith of me. Take him unto thy bosom, 
for he ie greater than the Cithers.** 
Jalkut Shamuni ; see Bertfaoldt, 103. 

Some of the titles of the Messiah, 
recognised by general belief and usage, 
will be notkxd as they occur in the 
course of the History. 

• Sober, quoted by Bertholdt, p. 
121, 133. 

' Many of the quotations about the 
Memra, or diriBe Word, may be found 
in Dr. ?ye Smith's work on the Mee* 
siah. 
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diyine nature. While this was the religious belief^ some 
there were, no doubt, of the Sadducaic party, or the half- 
GrsBcised adherents of the Herodian family, who treated 
the whole as a popular delusion ; or, as Josephus with 
Vespasian, would not scruple to employ it as a politic 
means for the advancement of their own fortunes. 
While the robber chieftain looked out from his hill- 
tower to see the blood-red banner of him whom he 
literally expected to come " from Edom with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah," and ^' treading the wine-press in 
his wrath," the Essene in his solitary hermitage, or 
monastic fraternity of husbandmen, looked to the reign 
of the Messiah, when the more peaceful images of the 
same prophet would be accomplished, and the Prince of 
Peace establish his quiet and uninterrupted reign. 

In the body of the people, the circumstances of the 
times powerftdly tended both to develope more TcmUMx 
fully, and to stamp more deeply into their ******^ 
hearts^ the expectation of a temporal deliverer, a con- 
queror, a king. As misgovemment irritated, as exaction 
pressed, as national pride was wounded by foreign domi- 
nation, so enthusiasm took a fiercer and more martial 
turn : as the desire of national independence became the 
predominant sentiment, the Messiah was more imme- 
diately expected to accomplish that which lay nearest 
to their hearts. The higher views of his character, and 
the more unworldly hopes of a spiritual and moral revo* 
lution, receded farther and farther from the view ; and 
as the time approached in which the Messiah was to be 
horn, the people in general were in a less favourable 
state of mind to Usten to the doctrines of peace, humility, 
and love, or to recognise that Messiah in a being so 
entirely divested of temporal power or splendour. In 
the ruling party, on the other hand, as will hereaftet 

VOL. I. o 
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appear, the dread of this inflammable state of the pablio 
mind, and the dangerous position of affairs, would eon- 
firm that jealousy of innovation inseparable fix)m esta« 
blished governments. Every tendency to commotion 
would be repressed with a strong hand, or at least the 
rulers would be constantly on the watch, by their forward 
zeal in condemning all disturbers of the public peace, to 
exculpate themselves with their foreign masters from 
any participation in the tumult. Holding, no donbt^ 
with devout, perhaps with conscientious earnestness, the 
promised coming of the Messiah as an abstract truth, 
and as an article of their religious creed, their own 
interests, their rank and authority, were so connected 
with the existing order of thingGt, political prudence 
would appear so fully to justify more than ordinary 
<^ution, that while they would have fiercely resented 
;any imputation on their want of faith in the divine 
promises, it would have been di£Scult, even by the most 
public and imposing *' signs," to have satisfied their cool 
incredulity. 

With all these elements of political and reh'gious 
sti^of excitement stirring through the whole fabric 
raiikm. of society, it would be difficult to conceive a 
nation in a more extraordinary state of suspense and 
:agitation than the Jews about the period of the birth of 
Christ Their temporal and religious fortunes seemed 
drawing to an immediate issue. Their king lay slowly 
perishing of a lingering and loathsome disease ; and his 
temper, which had so often broken out into paroxysms 
little short of insanity, now seemed to be goaded by 
bodily and mental anguish to the fury of a wild beast 
Every day might be anticipated the spectacle of the 
execution of his eldest son, now on his way fix)m Bome, 
and known to have been detected in his unnatuitd 
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treasons. It seemed that even yet the royal authority 
and the stern fieumtieism of the religious party, which 
had, for many years, lowered upon each other with 
hostile front, might grapple in a deadly struggle. The 
more prudent of the religious leaders could scarcely 
restrain the indignant enthusiasm of their followers, 
which broke out at once on the accession of Archelaus ; 
while, on the other hand, the almost incredible testa- 
mentary cruelty, by wliich Herod commanded the heads 
of the principal Jewish families to be assembled in the 
Hippodrome, at the signal of his death, to be cut down 
in a promiscuous massacre, may reasonably be ascribed 
to remorseless policy, as well as to frantic yengeance. 
He might suppose that, by removing all opponents of 
weight and influence, he could secure the peaceable 
succession of his descendants, if the Emperor, according 
to his promise, should ratify the will, by which he had 
divided his dominions among his surviving sons.^ 

In the midst of this civil confrision, that great event 
took place, which was to produce so total a Birth of 
revolution in the state of all mankind. How- ^*** 
ever striking the few incidents which are related of the 
birth of Christ, when contemplated distinct and separate 
from the stirring transactions of the times, and through 
the atmosphere, as it were, of devotional feelings, which 
at once seem to magnify and harmonise them ; yet, for 
this very reason, we are perhaps scarcely capable of 
judging the effect which such events actually produced, 
and the relative magnitude in which they appeared to 
the contemporary generation. For if we endeavour to 
cast ourselves back into the period to which these inci- 
dents belong, and place ourselves, as it were, in the 

* Compara Hift. of tbs Jewi, toI. fi. p. 88. 
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midst of the awfdl political crisis, wliich seemed about 
to decide at once the independence or servitude of the 
nation, and mighty more or less, affect the private and 
personal welfiure of each family and individual, it will 
by no means move our wonder, that the commotion 
excited by the appearance of the Magians in Jerusalem, 
and the announcement of the birth of the ChrisV^hould 
not have made a more deep impression on the public 
mind, and should have passed away, it should seem, so 
speedily fix>m the popular remembrtoce. In fact, even 
if generally credited, the intelligence that the Messiah 
had appeared in the form of a new-bom infant, would 
rather perhaps have disappointed, than gratified, the 
high-wrought expectation, which looked for an instant, 
an inmiediate deliverance, and would be too impatient 
to await the slow development of his manhood. 
Whether the more considerate expected the Deliverer 
suddenly to reveal himself in his maturity of strength 
and power, may be uncertain : but the last thing that 
the more ardent and fiery looked for, particularly those 
who supposed that the Messiah would partake of the 
divine or superhuman nature, was his appearance as a 
child; the last throne to which they would be sum- 
moned to raider their homage, would be the cradle of a 
helpless infant.^ 

Nor is it less important, throughout the early history 
Belief in pe- of Christianity, to seize the spirit of the times. 
terpoeittoni. Evouts which appear to us so extraordinary, 
that we can scarcely conceive that they should either 
fail in exciting a powerful sensation, or ever be oblite- 
rated &om the popular remembrance, in their own day 
m^ht pass off as of little more than ordinary occur^ 



^ *< Wlm Chriit oometh, no nuui knoweth wlienoe he is." John tu. 27. 
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rence. Dunng the whole life of Christ, and the early 
propagation of the religion, it must be borne in mind 
that they took place in an age, and among a people, 
which superstition had made so familiar with what 
were supposed to be preternatural eyents, that wonders 
awakened no emotion, or were speedily superseded by 
some new demand on the ever-ready belief. The Jews 
of that period not only beliered that the Supreme Being 
had the power of controlling the course of nature, but 
that the same influence was possessed by multitudes of 
subordinate spirits, both good and evil. Where the 
pious Christian in the present day would behold the 
direct agency of the Almighty, the Jews would inva 
riably have interposed an angel as the author or mim's- 
terial agent i^ the wonderful transaction. Where the 
Christian moralist would condemn the fierce passion, 
the ungovernable lust, or' the inhuman temper, the 
Jew discerned the workings of diabolical possession. 
Scarcely a malady was endured, or crime committed, 
but it was traced tb the opemtion of one of these myriad 
daBmons, who watched every opportunity of exercising 
their malice in the sufferings and the sins of men. 

Yet the first incident in Christian history, the annun- 
ciation of the conception and birth of J^l^ 23*^** 
th6 Baptist,^ as its wonderful circumstances gjjj^* 
took place in a pri^tly family, and on so (m.s). 
public a Bteno as the Temple, might be expected to 
excite the public attention in no ordinary degree. The 
four Levitical fEunilies who returned from the Captivity 
had been distributed into twenty-four courses, one of 
which came into actual office in the Temple eVery 
week : they had assumed the old names, as if descended 



» Luke i. 5-23 
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ill direct lineage from the original heads of families ; 
und thus the regular ministrations of the priesthood 
were reorganised on the ancient footing, coeval with 
the foundation of the Temple. In the course of Abia, 
the eighth in order,^ was an aged priest, named Zacha- 
riaL The officiating course were accustomed to cast 
lots for the separate functions. Some of these were 
considered of higher dignity than others, which were 
either of a more menial character, or at least were not 
held in equal estimation. Nearly the most important 
was the watching and supplying with incense the great 
brazen altar, which stood within the building of the 
Temple, in the first or Holy Place. Into this, at the 
sound of a small bell, which gave notice to the wor- 
shippers at a distance, the ministerin^priest entered 
alone. And in the sacred chamber, into which the light 
of day neyer penetrated, but where the dim fires of the 
altar, and the chandeliers, which were never extin- 
guished, gave a solemn and imcertain light, still more 
bedimmed by the clouds of smoke arising from the 
newly fed altar of incense, no doubt» in the pious mind, 
the sense of the more immediate presence of the Deity, 
only separated by the veil, which divided the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, would constantly have 
awakened the most profound emotions. While the 
priest was employed within the gates, the multitude of 
worshippers in the adjacent court awaited his return ; 
for it would seem, that the offering of incense was 
<X)n8idered emblematic of the prayers of the whole 



^ Ai tftch ciBM faito offiot twioft 
in the fear, and there is nothing to 
jidicate whether this was the first or 
second period, it appears to me quite 
iapssihle to calcuUte the time of 



the yiar in which this tfcnt took 
place. Of this ordering of the worsea. 
obsenres Lightfoot, both Talmnda speal 
hufelj. m, 21. 
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nation ; and though it took place twice eyery day, at 
morning and evening, the entrance and return of the 
priest irom the mysterious precincts were watched by 
the devout with something of awful anxiety. 

This day, to the general astonishment, Zachariah, to 
Vfhom the function had fiedlen, lingered £ar beyond the 
customary time. For it is said of the high-priest's 
annual entrance into the Holy of Holies, that he usually 
stayed within as short a time as pos8ible»lest the anxious 
people should fear, that on account of some omission in 
the offering, or guilt in the minister, or perhaps in the 
nation, of which he was the federal rdJgious head, he 
might have been stricken with death* It may be sup- 
posed, therefore, that even in the subordinate ceremonies 
there was a certain ordinary time, after which the 
devouter people would begin to tremble, lest their 
representative, who in their behalf was making the 
national offering, might have met with some sinister or 
fSatal sign of the divine disfavour. When at length 
Zachariah appeared he could not speak; and it was 
evident that in some mysterious manner he had been 
struck dumb, and to the anxious inquiries he could only 
make known by signs that something awful and unusuid 
had taken place within the sanctuary. At what period 
he made his ML rdation of the wonderful fact which 
had occurred does not appear ; but it was a relation of 
absorbing interest both to the aged man himself, who, 
although his wife was fiar advanced in years, was to be 
blessed with offspring; and to the whole people^ as 
indicating the fulfilment of one of the preliminary signs 
which were universally accredited as procursive of the 
Messiah. 

In the vision of Zachariah, he hod beheld an angel 
standing on the right side of the altar^ who announced 
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2acharlab. 



that his prayer was heard,*" and that his barren house 
uras to be blessed ; that his aged wife should 
bear a son^ and that son be consecrated from 
his birth to the service of God^ and observe the strictest 
austerity; that he was to reviye the decaying spirit 
of religicm, unite the disorganised nation, and above 
all, should appear as the expected harbing^, who was 
to precede and pirepare the way for the approaching 
Bedeemeri The angel proclaimed himself to be the 
messengw of God (Gabriel), and both as a punishment 
for his inoiedulity^ and a sign of the certainty of the 
pramise, Zaohaidah. was struck dumb, but with an 
assurance that the. affliction should remain only till the 
aooonplishmaBl of the divine prediotion in the birth of 
Tm aDn.*" I^ as has been said, the vision of Zachariah 
was in any maimer communicated to the assembled 
people (though theosflence of the evangelist makes 
strongly against Any mch supposition), or eyen to his 
kindred the officiating {priesthood, it would no doubt 
have caused a great sensation, falling in, as it would, 
with the prevailing tone of the pubUc mind. FijH* it 
was the general belief that some messenger would, in 
the language of Isaiah, ^' prepare the way of the Lord ; " 
and the last words which had, as it were, sealed the 
book of prophecy, intimated, as many supposed, the 
personal reappearance of Elijah^ the greatest^ and, in 
popular opinion, a sort of representative of the whole 
prophetic community. The ascetic life to which the 
infiEmt prophet was to be dedicated, according to the 



■ Qrotios and mtoj'Otiier writers 
are of opioioa that by this is meant, 
not the prajer of Zachariah for off- 
vpriBgf Irat the general national prayer, 
9lk n i hj him in his ministerial fone- 



tion, for the appearance of the Messbh. 
■ Aooording to Joi<ephus, Ant. xiii. 
18, Hjrcanus, the high-priest, heard 
a Voice fipom heaven, while he war 
offering on the altar of inoenst. 
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Kazaritish tow of abstinenoe from all wino or strong 
drink, was likewise a characteristic of the prophetic 
order, which, although many, more particularly among 
the Essenes, asserted their inspired knowledge of fhtu- 
rity, was generally considered to have ceased in the 
person of Halachi, the last whose oracles were enrolled 
in the sacred canon.® 

It does not appear that dumbness was a legal dis- 
qualification for the sacerdotal fimction^ for Betamor 
Zachariah remained among hfa brethren, the Hetmn. 
priests, till tiieir week of ministration ended. He then ' 
returned to his usual residence in the southern part of 
Judeea, most probably in the ancient and well-known 
city of Hebron,^ whidi was originally a Leyitical city; 
and althou^ the sacerdotal order bad not resumed flie 
exdusiye possession of their cities at the return from 
the Captivity, it might lead the priestly families to 
settle more generally in tiiose towns; and Hebron, 
though of no great size, was considered remarkably 
populous in pr(^rtion to its extent. The divine pro- 
mise began to be accomplished; and during the five 
first months of her pregnancy, Elizabeth, the wife of 
Zachariah, concealed herself, either avoiding the curious 
inquiries of her neighbours in these jealous and perilous 



• Tl>e mjtbic interpreters (eee 
Strauss, p. 13S) assert that this 
"short poem/' as thej call it, was 
inTCDted oat of the passages hi the 
Old Testament relating to the births 
of Isaac, Samson, and Samuel, by a 
Judabing Christian, while there were 
still genuine foUowers of John the 
Baptist, in order to oondliate th«n to 
Chrlrtianity. This is admitting rvrj 
hi|^ ankiqaity for the paisage; and 



unless it coincided with their own 
traditions, was it liktlj to hare any 
infloenoe upon that sect? 

' Tet, as there seems no reason 
why the city of Hebron should not 
be named, many of the most learned 
writers, Yalesius, Reland, Haremberg, 
Kuinod, hare supposed that Jutta (the 
name of a small dty) is the right 
reading, which, being little known^ 
was altered into & dtj (of) Judah. 
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times, or in deyotional retirement, rendering tlianks to 
the Almighty for the unexpected blessing.'^ 

It was on a, tax less public scene that the birth of 
Annunda. Christj of whom the child of Zachariah was to 
^^^ be the harbinger, was announced to the 

Virgin Mother. The families which traced their descent 
from the house of David had fallen into poverty and 
neglect When, after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity, the sovereignty had been assumed, first by 
the high-priests of Levitical descent, subsequently by 
the Asmonean family, who were likewise of the priestly 
line, and finally, by the house of Herod, of Idumean 
origin, but engrafted into the Maccabean line by the 
marriage of Herod with Mariamne, it was the most 
obvious policy to leave in the obscurity into which they 
had suii^ that race which, if it should produce any 
pretendant of the least distinction, he might advance an 
hereditary claim, as dear to the people as it would be 
dangerous to the reigning dynasty. The whole de- 
scendants of the royal race seem to have sunk so low, 
that even the popular belief, which looked to the line of 
David, as that from which the Messiah was to spring,** 
did not invest them witii sufficient importance to awaken 
the jealousy or suspicion of the rulers. Joseph, a man 



% Luke i. 28-25. 

r This opinion reriyed so ttrongly 
in the time of Domitian, m, according 
to the Christian historian, to awaken 
the apprehension of the Roman em- 
peror, who commanded diligent search 
to be made for all who daimed descent 
from the line of Darid. It does not 
appear how manj were discorered, as 
£iitebiiu relates the stoiy merely for 
the purpose of showing that the de- 
Msndants of onr Lord*s brethitn were 



brought before the Emperor, and dv- 
miased as simple laboorers, too humble 
to be regarded with sospidon. Many 
families of this lineage may hare 
perished in tht exterminating war of 
Titos, between the birth of Christ and 
this inqniry of Domitian. In later 
times the Prince of the Captivity, with 
what right it would be impossible to 
decide, traced his descent from the line 
of the andcni kings. Conf. Casaubon^ 
Enrdt. Anti-Baroo« ii. p. 17. 
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descended from this royal i-aee, had migrated, for some 
unknown reason, to a distance from the part of the 
land inhabited by the tribe of Judab, to whicli^ howerer 
they were still considered to belong. He had settled in 
Nazareth, an obscure town in Lower Galilee, which, 
independent of the general disrepute in which the whole 
of the Galilean provinces were held by the inhabitants 
of the more holy district of Judaea, seems to have been 
marked by a kind of peculiar proverbial contempt. 
Joseph had been betrothed to a virgin of his own race, 
named Mary ; but according to Jewish usage, some time 
was to elapse between the betrothment and the espousals. 
In this interval took place the annunciation of the divine 
conception to the Virgin.' In no part is the singnlar 
simplicity of the Gt)Bpel narrative more striking than in 
the relation of this incident ; and I should be inclined, 
for this reason alone, to reject the notion that these 
chapters were of a later date.^ So early does that 
remarkable characteristic of the evangelic writings de- 
velope itself; the manner in which they relate, in the 
same calm and equable tone, the most extraordinary 
and most trivial events ; the apparent absence either of 
wonder in the writer, or the desu*e of producing a strong 
effect on the mind of the reader.^ To illustrate this. 



' Luke i. 26, 88. 

* I cannot discover anj great force in 
the critioaJ argaments adduced to die- 
job these preliminary dusters from the 
rest of the narratiye. There is a very 
remarkable eridence of their anthenti- 
citj in the corioos apocryphal book 
(the AsccQsb Isaiae, published from the 
4Sthicpio by ArchUahop Lawrence). 
Compare G«Knias, Jesaias, Einleitong, 
p. 50. This writing marks its own 
date, the end of the reign of Kero, with 



unusual certainty, and contains distinct 
allusions to these fiusts, as forming in* 
tegral parts ofthe life of Christ. The 
•vents were no doubt treasured in the 
memory of liaiy, and might by hei 
be communicated to the Apostles. 

« I may be In error, but tUf 
appears to mt the marked and per- 
eeptible Mima/ difference between 
the genuine and apocryphal Gospels. 
The hitter are mytkie, not merely in 
the matter, but also in their style. 
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no passage can be more striking than the account of her 
vision, — ^* And the angel came in nnto her, and said, 
Hail thou that art highly favoured, the Lord id with 
thee : blessed art thou among women. And when she 
saw him, she was troubled at his saying, and cast in her 
mind what manner of salutation this should be. And 
the angel said unto her. Fear not, Mary: for thou hast 
found favour with God. And, behold, thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a Son, and shalt 
call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest : and the Lord Grod shall 
give unto him the throne of his father David : and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of Ins 
kingdom there shall be no end. Then said Mary unto 
the angd. How shall this be, seeing I know not a man ? 
And the angel answered and said unto her. The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee : therefore also that h6ly 
thing which shall be bom of thee shall be called the 
Son of Gtxi And, behold, thy cousin Elizabeth, she 
hath also conceived a son in her old age ; and this is 
the sixth month with her, who was called barren. For 
with Grod nothing shall be impossible. And Mary said. 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word. And the angel departed from 
her.- - 

The Incarnation of the Deity, or the union of some 
incanuukm P^ o^ ^^^ Diviuo Esseuco with a material or 
of the Deity, hmnai^ body, is by no means an uncommon 
reb'gious notion, more particularly in the East Ye^ in 
the doctrine as subsequently developed by Christianity, 
there seems the same important diSOTerence which cha- 
racterises the whole system of the ancient and modem 
religions. It is in the former a mythological impei-so- 
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nation of the Power, in Christ it is the Goodness of the 
Deity, which, associating itself with a homan form, 
assumes the character of a representative of the human 
race; in whose person is exhibited a pure model of 
moral perfection, and whose triumph over evil is by the 
slow and gradual progress of enlightening the mind, and 
softening and purifying the heart The moral purpose 
of the descent of the Deity is by no means excluded in 
the religions in which a similar notion has prevailed, as 
neither is that of divine power, though confining itself 
to acts of pure beneficence, from the Christian scheme. 
This seems more particularly the case, if we may state 
apy thing with certainty concerning those half-mytho- 
16gical, half-real personages, the Buddh, Qautama, or 
Somana Codom of the remoter East.' In these systems 
likewise the overbearing excess of human wickedness 
demands the interference, and the restoration of a 
better order of things is the object, which vindicates 
the presence of the embodied Deity; yet there is 
invariably a greater or lesi^ connexion with the Oriental 
cosmogonical systems ; it is the triumph of mind over 
matter, the termination of the long strife between the 
two adverse principles. The Christian scheme, however 
it may occasionally admit the current language of the 



' Thecharacteriilk of the Buddhist 
rdigion, which in one mpect may be 
considered (I deprecate miioonetruc- 
tlon) the Ohristianitgr of the remoter 
East, seems an union of political with 
rdigioos reformatien ; its end to sab- 
sUtnte purer morality for the wild 
and moltiiarioas idola^, into which 
Brdiminism had degenerated, and to 
break down the distinctioQ of castes. 
Bui Buddhism ^^ipears to be essentiallj 
■lonastie ; and how diflemt the soper- 



stitious regard for lift in the Buddhist 
from the enlightened humanity ol 
Christianity 1 See Hahony, in Asiat. 
Beseaich. Tii. p. 40. 

M. KlaproUi has somewhere said, 
that, ** next to the Christian, no re- 
ligion has contributed more to ennoble 
the honun nee then the Buddha re* 
ligion." Gompare likewise the very 
judidoos ebserrations of Wm. Hum* 
boldt, Qber die Kawi SprMhe, p. 95. 
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thne, as where Christ is called the '^ Light of the 
World," yet in its scope and purport stands clear and 
independent of all these physical notions : it is original, 
inasmuch as it is purely, essentially, and exclusiyely a 
moral revelation; its sole design to work a moral 
change ; to establish a new relation between man and 
the Almighty Creator, and to bring to light the great 
secret of the immortality of man. 

Hence the only deviation from the course of nature 
Birthfromft ^^ ^^ hiiHi of this BeiDg from a pure 
''^^ virgin.' Much has been written on this 
subject; but it is more consistent with our object to 



T According to a tradition known 
in the West at an earlj period, and 
qnoted by Jerome (Adv. Jorin. c 26), 
Boddh was bom of ft virgin. So were 
the Fohi of Chma and the Shaka of 
Thibet, no doubt the same, whether 
a mxihic or a real personage. The 
Jesuita in China were appalled at 
finding in the mythology of that 
country, the counterpart of the *< Virgo 
Deipara." (Barrow's Traveb in China, 
i.) There is something extremely 
curiona in the appearance of the same 
reli^ous notions in remote, and ap- 
parently quite disconnected countries, 
where it is impossible to trace tlie 
secret manner of their transmission. 
Gertahi inddents, for example, in the 
history of the Indian Crishna, are so 
similar to those of the life of Christ, 
that De Guigniant is almost inclined 
to believe that they are derived from 
some very early Christian tradition. 
In the present instance, however, the 
peculiar sanctity attributed to vir* 
ginity in all countries, wnere the 
ascetic principle is held in high honotrr 



as approximating the pure and passion* 
less human being to the Divinity, 
might suggest such an origin for a 
Deity in hitman form. But the birth 
of Buddh seems purely mythic : he was 
bom from Maia, the virgin goddess of 
the imaginative world — as it were the 
Phantasia of the Greeks, who was said 
by some to have given birth to Homer. 
The Shaka of Thibet was bom from 
the nymph Lhamoghinpral. Geoi^ 
Alph. Tibet. Compare RosenmtUlttV 
das Alte und Neue Morgenland, v. iv. 
on Buddh and his birth, Bohlen, i. 312. 
I am indined to think that the 
Jews, though partially orientalised in 
their opinions, were the people among 
whom such a notion was least likdy 
to originate of itself Marriage by the 
mass of the people was considered in a 
holy light ; and there are traces that 
the hopes of becoming the mother of 
the Messiah, was one of the blessings 
which, in their opinion, belonged to 
marriage; and after all, before we 
admit the originality of tiiese notions 
in some of the^ritems to which they 
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point out the influence of this doctrine upon the human 
mind, as hence its harmony with the general design of 
Christianity becomes more manifest. 

We estimate very inadequately the influence or the 
value of any religion, if we merely consider its dogmas, 
its precepts, or its opinions. The impression it makes, 
the emotions it awakens, the sentiments which it inspires, 
are perhaps its most vital and effective energies. From 
these, men continually act; and the character of a 
particular age is more distinctly marked by the pre- 
dominance of these silent but imiversal motives, than 
by the professed creed, or prevalent philosophy, or, in 
general, by the opinions of the times. Thus, none of 
the primary facts in the history of a widely-extended 
religion can be without effect on the character of its 
believers. The images perpetually presented to the 
mind, work, as it were, into its most intimate being, 
become incorporated with the feelings, and thus power- 
fully contribute to form the moral nature of the whole 
race. Nothing could be more appropriate than that the 
martial Homans should derive tiieir origin from the 
nursling of the wolf, or from the god of war; and 
whether those fables sprung horn the national tempera- 
ment, or contributed to form it, however these fierce 
images were enshrined in the national traditions, they 
were at once the emblem and example of that bold and 
relentless spirit which gradually developed itself, until 
it had made the Bomans the masters of the world* 
The circumstances of the birth of Christ were as strictly 



belong, we must aaoertain (the most 
intricate problem in the histoiy of 
Ea&tem religious opinions) their re- 
latiye antiquitj, as compared with the 
Kestorian Cbristinnlty, so widely pre- 



Tsknt in the East, and the effects oi 
this form of Christianitj on the mort 
remote Oriental creeds. Jerome's testi- 
mony is the moat remukalle. 
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in unison with the design of the religion. This incident 
seemed to incorporate with the general feeling the deep 
sense of holiness and gentleness, which was to charac- 
tense the followers of Jesus Christ It was the con- 
secration of sexual purity and maternal tenderness. No 
doubt by falling in, to a certain degree, with the ascetic 
spirit of Oriental enthusiasm, the former incidentally 
tended to confirm the sanctity of celibacy, which for so 
many ages reigned paramount in the Church ; and in 
the days in which th^ Virgin Mother was associated 
with her divine Son in the general adoration, the pro> 
pensity to this worship was strengthened by its coinci- 
dence with the better feelings of our nature, especially 
among the female sex. Still the substitution of these 
images for such as formed the symbols of the older 
religions, was a great advance towards that holier and 
more humane tone of thought and feeling, with which 
it was the professed design of the new religion to 
imbue the mind of man.' 
In the marvellous incidents which follow, the visit of 
the Virgin Mother to her cousin* Elizabeth,^ 
wh^i the joy occasioned by the miraculous 
conception seemed to communicate itself to the child of 



Vialtto 



* The poetiy of this eentiment, 
is beaotifallj expressed hj Words- 
worth: — 

Mother I whose yirgin bosom wm uiorost 
With the least shade <tf thought to sin 

aUied; 
Woman, above an women glorified, 
Oar tainted Natore^s solitary boast : 
Purer than foam on oentrai ooean tost, 
Brighter than Eastern sides at daybreak 

Ktrewn 
With fimded roses, than th* vnblem!sh'd 

moon 
Defore her wane begins on heaven's blue 

coast, 
rhy image fUIs to aartb. Tet some^ I wcea 



Not nnforglven the 



knee might 



As to a visible power, in whom did blend 
▲11 that was nuzed and reooncUed in thee 
Of mother's love with maiden parity. 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene. 

* Elizabeth most have been further 
remoyed than a first oomlii ; for as it 
is clear that Maiy, as well as her 
husband, was of tiie line of David, 
and Elizabeth of the priestly line, the 
connexioa must have been formed is 
a preceding generation. 

t» Luke i. 30, 56. 
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which the latter was pregnant, and called forth her 
ardent expressions of homage : and in the Magnificat^ or 
song of thanksgiving, into which, like Hannah in the 
older Scriptures, the Virgin broke forth, it is curious to 
observe how completely and exclusively consistent every 
expression appears with the state of belief at that period ; 
all is purely Jewish, and accordant with the prevalent 
expectation of the national Messiah : ® there is no word 
which seems to imply any acquaintance with the un- 
worldly and purely moral nature of the redemption, 
which was subsequently developed. It may perhaps 
appear too closely to press the terms of that which was 
the common, almost the proverbial, language of the de« 
votional feelings: yet the expressions which intimate 
the degradation of the mighty from their seat, the dis- 
regard of the wealthy, the elevation of the lowly and the 
meek, and respect to the low estate of the poor, sound 
not unlike an allusion to the rejection of the proud and 
splendid royal race, which had so long ruled the nation, 
and the assumption of the throne of David by one bom 
in a more humble state,^ 

After the return of Mary to Nazareth, the birth of 
John the Baptist excited the attention of the Birth of John 
whole of Southern Judaea to the fulfihnent of ^^^"^^ 
the rest o£ the prediction.® When the child is about to 
be named, the dumb father interferes; he writes on 
a tablet the name by which he desires him to be called^ 



• Agreeing so far, as the fact, with 
Strauss, I should draw a directlj 
opposite inference, the high imprdbo- 
biliiy that this remarkable keeping, 
this pore Judaism, without the inter- 
Tentioa of Christian notions, should 
have boen maintained, if this passage 
had been invented or composed after 

VOI%I 



the complete formation of the Christian 
schone. 

* Neander in hia reoentlj published 
work has made similar obsenrations 
on the Jewish notions in the Song o' 
Simeon. Lebon Jesu, p. 26. 

• Luke i. 57, 80. 
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and inBtantoneoaaly recoyers his speech. It is not un- 
worthy of remark that, in this hymn of thanksgiring; the 
part which was to be assigned to John in the promnlga*- 
tion of Ihe new faith, and his subordination to the 
unborn Messiah, are distinctly announced. Abeady, 
while one is but a new-bom infant^ the other scarcely 
conceived in the womb <^ his mother, they have assumed 
their separate stations: the child of Elizabeth is an- 
nounced as the prophet of the Highest, who shall go 
"before the fece of the Lord, to prepare his ways." 
Yet even here the Jewish notion predominates : the first 
object of the Messiah's coming, is that the children of 
Israel ** should be saved from their enemies and from the 
hand of all that hate them ; that they, being delivered 
from the hand of their enemies, might serve him with- 
-out fear.**^ 

As the period approaches at which the child of Mary 
yonrnej to 18 to be bom, an apparently fortuitous circum- 
aethkiMm. gtance summons both Joseph and the Virgin 
Mother from their residence in the unpopular town of 
Nazareth, in the province of Galilee, to Bethlehem, 
« small village to the south of Jerusalem.' Joseph on 
the discovery of the pregnancy of his betrothed, being a 
man of gentle^ character, had been willing to spare her 
the rigorous punishment enacted by the law in such 



' Even the expreesion tlie " remis- 
tion of dm," which to a Ghristtan eir 
uaj bear t different tenet, to the Jew 
would oonTtj a nmch narrower mean- 
ing. AUcalaBiitybeingamarkofibe 
divine ditplcaiiirt, was an evidence of 
iin; treiy mark of divine favour 
thereftre an tvidenoe of divine fbi^ve- 
Bcet. The enpreiiieii it frequently 
oied la ili Jcwidi tente in the book 



of Maccabees. 1 Mace. iii. 8 ; 2 Mace, 
tiii. 5, 27, and 29; vU. 98. Le 
Clere has made a similar obeervation 
(note in loc.), but is opposed by Whitby, 
who however does not appear to hav*. 
been very profoundly acquainted with 
Jewish phraAology. 

ff Matt i. 18, 25. 

^ Grotius in loe. frcm diiTMsloB* 
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eases, and determined on a private dissolution of tke 
marriaga* A vision, however, warned him of the real 
state of the case, and he no longer hesitated, though 
abstaining from all connexion, to take her to his home ; 
and accordingly, being of the same descent, she accom- 
panied him to Bethlehem. This town, as the birthplace 
of David, had always been consecrated in the memory 
of the Jews with peculiar reverence ; and no prediction 
in the Old Testament appears more distinct^ than that 
which assigns for the nativity of the great Prince, who 
was to perpetuate the line of David, the same town 
which had given birth to his royal ancestor.^ 

The decree of the Emperor Augustus,"^ in obedience 
to which the whole population of Palestine was D^^nt of 
to be enrolled and registered, has been, and -^^•i""*'"- 
still remains, an endless subject of controversy.^ One 



I A bill of divoroe was necesrarj, 
eyea when the parties were onlj be- 
trothed, and where the marriage had 
not actuallj been solemnised. It is 
probable that the Mosaic Law, which 
in such cases adjudged a female to 
death (Dent. xz. 23-25), was not at 
this time e iecnted in its original rigour. 
It appears firom Abnrbanel (Buztorf, 
de DiTort) that in certain cases a 
betrothed maiden mi^t be divorced 
without stating the cause in the bill 
of diroroe. This is the meaning of' 
the word Xd0pa, secretly. Grotius, 
in loOi 

k Micah T. 2. 

" Luke ii« 1, 7« 

" Thegraatdifficoltjrarisss from the 
introdoctioii of the name of Cjremus 
as the gorenor, under whose direction 
the cnrblmeni, or, as it is no doubt 
miKtransiat«d fai «iir TWtion, the tax- 



ation, took place. But it is well 
known that Cyrenius did not become 
governor of Sjria till several years 
later. The most usual way of aocount- 
hig for this difficulty, adopted by 
Laidner and Paley, is the natoral one 
of supposing that Cyrenins oonduded 
the transaction, while hiding n sub- 
ordinate situation in the province, of 
which he afterwards became governor, 
and saperintended n more rtgular 
taxation. But Mr. Greswell has re- 
cently adduced strong reasons for 
questioning whether Cyrmius conld 
have been at this time hi Pakstfaie; 
and I agree with him, that such a 
census must have beeo UAde by the 
native authorities under Herod. The 
alternauve remams either 1« nqppoee 
some error in the Goenel of St Luke, 
as it now stands; er kt tuiopt another 
version. Thai folbwed by Mr. Gres- 

h2 
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point seems clear, that the enrolment must have been of 
the nature of a population-census; for any property, 
possessed by Joseph or Mary, must have been at Na- 
zareth ; and the enrolment, which seems to have included 
both husband and wife, was made at the place where the 
genealogical registers of the tribes were kept About 
this period Josephus gives an account of an oath of alle- 
giance and of fidelity, to Caesar and to the interests of the 
reigning sovereign, which was to be taken by the whole 
Jewish nation. The affair of this oath is strangely 
mingled up with predictions of a change of dynasty, and 
with the expected appearance of a great king, under 
whose all-powerful reign the most extraordinary events 
were to tsJke place. Six thousand of the Pharisees, the 
violent religious party, resolutely refused to take the 
oatL They were fined, and their fine discharged by 
the low-bom wife of Pheroras, the brother of Herod, 
into whose line certain impostors or enthusiasts, pre- 
tending to the gift of prophecy, had declared that the 
succession was to pass.** An eunuch, Bagoas, to whom 



well, notwithstanding his apparefKt 
Authorities, sounds to me qaite irre- 
oondleaUe with the genius of the 
Greek langoage. There cannot per- 
haps be foond a more brief and satis- 
factor7 snmmary- of the different 
opinions on this subject, than In the 
common book, Elsley's Annotations on 
the Gospels. Tholack, in hit answer 
to Strauss, has examined the question 
at great length, pp. 162-198. Nean- 
der fidrly admits tht possibilitj of a 
mistake in a point of this kind, on the 
part of the Evangelists, Leban Jeso, 
p. 19. With him I am at a kM to 
coBoeiT* how Dr. Strauss ean imagine 
a nuTth in sadi a plain pRMaic soitence. 



The Essay of Zumpt of Berlin (Com- 
mentatio de Syrift Romanorum provin- 
di a Ccsare Augusto ad 1 . Vespasia- 
num) has thrown unexpected light 
on this questk>n. Zumpt shows very 
strong grounds for beliering that 
Cyrenius (Quirinus) was twice Pro- 
curator of Syria, once precisely at this 
time. 

* Though inclined to agree with 
Lardner in supposmg that the census 
or population-return mentioned by 
St Luke was connected with the oath 
of fidelity to Augustus and to Herob 
i cannot enter into his notion, that 
the whole drcurastantud and highly 
credible statement ot Josephus is but 
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they had promised peculiiur<aml mi9aK3«lou8'^}^lit^ 
during the reign of the ^eat-^^edicied*^g,^'w^ fm- 
plicated in this conspiracy, and suffered death, with 
many of the obstinate Pharisees and of Herod's kindred. 
It is highly probable that the administration of the oath 
of allegiance in Josephus, and the census in St. Luke, 
belong to the same transaction ; for if the oath was to be 
taken by all the subjects of Herod, a general enrolment 
would be necessary throughout his dominions; and it 
was likely, accordhig to Jewish usage, that this enrol- 
ment would be conducted according to the established 
divisions of the tribes.^ If, however, the expectation of 
the Messiah had penetrated even into the palace of 
Herod ; if it had been made use of in the intrigues and 
dissensions among the separate branches of his family ; 
if the strong religious fieu^tion had not scrupled to assume 
the character of divinely-inspired prophets, and to pro- 
claim an immediate change of dynasty, the whole 
conduct of Herod, as described by the evangelists, 
harmonises in a most singular manner with the circum-* 
stances of the times. Though the birth of Jesus might 
appear to Herod but as an insignificant episode in the 
more dangerous tragic plot which was unfolding itself in 
his own family, yet his jealous apprehension at the very 
name of a new-bom native king, would seize at once on 
the most trifling cause of suspicion ; and the judicial 



a maliciously dis^iaed aocount of the 
incidents which took place at the birth 
of Christ. Lardner 8 Worki^ Tol. i. 
(4to. adit.)p. 152. 

9 Independent of the nature of this 
promise, on which I am intentionally 
tiknt, the text of Joaephvs (Ant. zrii. 
2, 6) is unintelligible as it stands, nor 
is the emendation, proponed hj Ward, 



a friend of Lardner's, though ingenious, 
altogether satisfiMJtory. Lardner, ib. 

4 The chronological difficulties in 
this case do not appear to me of great 
importance, as the whole afi&ir of the 
oath may have occupied some time, 
and the enrolment may have taken 
place somewhat kter in the provinoee 
thas in the capital. 
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miy[j^aj^:c^:miaij^^f the iDOst influential of the Fha« 
ris^' AnA^'o^lik eth;kkiii(die<i in Jerusalem, which took 
place on the discovery of this plot, was a fitting prelude 
^r the slaughter of all the children under a certain age 
ia Bethlehem. 

But whether the enrolment, which summoned Joseph 
^i^of <^d Mary to the town where the registers of 
^^'^ their descent were kept> was connected with 
this oath of fidelity to the emperor and the king ; or 
whether it was only a population-return, made by the 
command of the emperor, in all the provinces where the 
Eoman sovereignty or influence extended,' it singularly 
contributed to the completion of the prophecy to which 
we have alluded, which designated the city of Detvid as the 
birthplace of the MessiaL Those who claimed descent 
from the families whose original possessions w&^ in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, crowded the whole of the 
small town ; and in the stable of the inn or caravansera 
was bom TELE CHILD, whose moral doctrines, if 
adopted throughout the world, would destroy more than 
half the misery by destroying all the vice and mutual hos- 
tility of men ; and who has been for centuries the object of 
adoration, as the Divine Mediator between Grod and man, 
throughout the most civilised and enlightened nations 
of the eartL Of this immediate epoch only one incident 
is recorded ; but in all the early history of Christianity, 



' This yiew if nuuntained by Tho- 
luck, and teems to reoeiTe Mme 
support from the high authority 
ot' Savigny, writing on another foh- 
ject: it ii supported by pasnges of 
late writars, Isidort and Cassiodoma. 
«< August! ^uidem tempozibus orbis 
Romanus agris dirisus c*iiimque de- 
acriptus isty ut poesebsio sua nulli 



haberetor inoerta, quam pro tribu- 
torumsuioepttat quantitata solvanda.** 
Of itself the authority of Cassiodorus» 
though a sensible writer, would hare 
no great weight; but he may haTC 
read many works unknown to us on 
this period ot nistory, of which wt 
pft»e«s f^i^gularly imperfect infbrma* 
tion* 
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nothing is more beautiful, nor in more perfect unison 
with the future character of the reUgion, than the first 
revelation of its benign principles, by yoices fix>m 
heaven to the lowly shepherds,' The proclamation of 
" Glory to God, Peace on earth and good will towards 
men,** is not made by day, but in the quiet stillness of 
the night ;^ not in the stately temple of the ancient 
worship, but among the peaceful pastures ; not to the 
religious senate of the Jewish people, or to the priest- 
hood arrayed in all the splendour of public ministration, 
but to peasants employed on thebr lowly occupation.^ 

In eight days, according to the law, the child was 
initiated into the race of Abraham, by the rite of cir- 
cumcision: and when the forty days of purification, 
likewise appointed by the statute, are over, ihe Virgin 
Mother hastens to make the customary presentation of 
the first-bom male in the Temple. Her offering is that 
of the poorer Jewish females, who, while the more 



■ Luke ii. 8, 20. 

* Neaoder has well obflenrad that 
the modesty of this quiet scene is not 
in aooordanoe with what might be 
flqpected from the fertility and bold- 
ness of mythic inTention. 

• The year in whidi Christ was 
bom is still contested. There is cren 
more micertainty concerning the time 
of the yesr, whidi learned men are 
still kbonring to determine. Where 
there is and can be no certainty, it is 
the wisest coarse to acknowledge our 
ignorance, and not to claim the autho- 
rity of historic truth ftr that nhich 
is purely coi^eetuiaL Iht two ablest 
modem English writers who have in- 
vastigated the chronology of the life 
of Christ, Dr. Burton and Mr. Gres- 
wal!, haye ooum to opposite condvsions, 



one contending for the spring, the other 
for the autumn. Etoi if the argu- 
ment of either had any solid ground to 
rest on, it would be difficult (would it 
be worth while?) to extirpate the 
traditionaiy belief, so beautifhUy em- 
bodied in Mttten's Hymn :— 

It was the winter wild 

Wben the beaTeo-bom child, ftc. 

Were the point of the least importance, 
we should, no doubt, have known more 
about it. ** Quid tandem zefert annum 
et diem ezcrti luminis, ignorare quum 
apparuisse illud,et cseds hominum men- 
tibus illuiiise oonstit, nequa sit, quod 
obsistatnobis, ne splendore ac caloreejus 
utamur.**— Mosheim de Reb. Christ., 
p. 62. There is a good essay in the 
Opuscula of Jablonski, iii. 317, on tht 
origin of th * festivity of Christmas Day 
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wealthy made an oblation of a lamb, were content with 
the least costly, a pair of turtle doves, or two young 
pigeons.^ Only two persons are recorded as having any 
knowledge of the future destiny of the child, — ^Anna, a 
woman endowed with a prophetical character, and the 
aged Simeon. That Simeon^ was not the celebrated 
master of the schools of Jewish learning, the son of 
Hillel, and the father of Gamaliel, is fairly inferred 
from the silence of St. Luke, who, though chiefly 
writing for the Greek converts, would scarcely have 
omitted to state distinctly the testimony of so distin- 
guished a man to the Messiahship of Jesus. There are 
other insurmountable historical objections.' Though 
occurrences among the more devout worshippers in the 
Temple were perhaps less likely to reach the 
ear of Herod tiian those in any oilier part of the 
city, yet it was impossible that the solemn act of re- 
cogm'sing the Mesdah in the infant son of Mary, on so 
public a scene, by a man whose language and conduct 
were watched by the whole people, could escape observa- 



« Luke H. 21, 89. 

^ This was the notion of Lightibot, 
who, though often inyaluable as inter- 
preting the New Tertament from 
Jewish nsigesy is sometimes misled bj 
his Rabbinism into fimciful analogies 
and illnstrations. Hist. Jews, iL 403, 
noie, 

• Onr first and not least emlaiv 
rasshig difiicnltj in harmonising the 
facts recorded in the sereral Gospels, 
is the relative prioritj of the presenta- 
tion in the Temple and the Tisit of the 
Magians to Bethkhem. On one side 
there appears no reason for the return 
of the parents and the child, after 
the prssentatioii, to Bethlehem, where 



they appear to have had no friends, 
and where the object of their visit was 
most probably effected: on the other 
hand, it is still more improbable, that, 
after the visit of the Magians, they 
should rush, as it ware, into the very 
jaws of danger, by visiting Jerusalem, 
after the jeabusy of Herod was 
awakened. Yet in both cases, it should 
be remembered that Bathlebem was 
bat six miles, or two hoon^ journey, 
fix>m Jentsalem. Reland, Palestina, 
p. 424. See, on one side, Schleier- 
macher's Essay on St. Luke, p. 47, 
though I entirely dissent on the point 
from the explanation of this author 
on the other. Hog's Introdoction* 
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Hon. Such an acknowledgment, by so high an autho- 
rity, would immediately have been noised abioad ; no 
pnidence could have suppressed the instantaneous ex- 
citement Besides tiiis, ^ alive at this time, Simeon 
ben Hillel would have presided in the court of inquiry, 
summoned by Herod, after the appearance of the Magi. 
The most remarkable point in the benediction Hisbenedky 
of Simeon is the prediction that the diild, who ***^ 
it would have been supposed would have caused un- 
mingled pride and joy, should also be the cause of the 
deepest sorrow to his mother; and of the most fearful 
calamities, as weU as of glory, to the nation.* 

The intercommunion of opinions between the Jewish 
and Zioroastrian religions throws great light on the visit 
of the Magi, or Wise Men, to Jerusalem. The ^^ 
impregnation of the Jewish notions about the 
Messiah with the Magian doctrines of the final triumph 
of Ormusd, makes it by no means improbable that, on 
the other side, the national doctrines of the Jews may 
have worked their way into the popular belief of the 
East or at least into tiie opinions of those among the 
Magian hierarchy, who had come more immediately 
into contact with the Babylonian Jews.** From them 
they may have adopted the expectation of the Great 
Principle of light in a human form, and descending, 
according to ancient prophecy, from the race of Israel ; 
and thus have been prepared to set forth, at the first 
appearance of the luminous body, by which they were 



* Matt. ii. 1-12. / placed under a Babylonian commander, 



^ The commonicaiion with Babj- 
lonia at this period wat constant and 
regular; so mnch so, that Herod 
lertified and garrisoned a btrong castle, 



to protect the caravans from this 
quarter from the untameable robbers oa 
the Trachonitis, the district east of the 
Jordan and of the Sea of Tiberias. 
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led to Judba.^ The imiyersal usage of tbe East, never 
to approach the presence of a superior, particularly 
a sovereign, without some precious gift, is naturally 
exemplified in their costly but portable offerings of gold, 
myrrh, and frankincense.^ 

The appearance of these strangers in Jerusalem at this 
MMtjiin critical period, particularly if considered in 
jeroMiem. connexiou with the conspiracy in the family 
of Herod and among the religious faction, as it excited 
an extraordinary sensation through the whole city, would 
reawaken all the watchfulness of the monarch. The 
assemblage df the religious authorities, in order that 
they might judicially declare the place from which the 
Messiah was expected, might be intended not merely to 
direct the ministers of the royal vengeance to the 
quarter from whence danger was to be apprehended, but 
to force the acknowledged interpreters of the sacred 



< What this lominoas oeleBtial ap- 
pearance was, has been debated with 
unwearied activity. I would refer 
more particularly to the work of Meier, 
Handbuch der Chrondogie, ii. 399. 
There will be found, rerj clearly- 
stated, the opinion of Kepler (adopted 
bj Bishop Hunter), whidi explains it 
as a conjunction between Jupiter and 
Satui*n. 

For m J own part, I cannot under- 
stand why the words of St. Mattbew, 
relating to such a subject, are to be 
so rigidly interpreted ; the same lati- 
tude of expresdon may be allowed on 
astronomiod subjects as necessarily 
must be in the Old Testament The 
vagueness and uncertainty, possibly 
the scientific inaccuracy, seem to me 
the inevitable consequences of the 
Banner in which such droumstanoes 



must have been preserved, as handed 
down and subsequently reduced to 
writing by shnple persons, awe-stro<^ 
under sudi extraordinary events. 

* It is the general opinion that the 
Magi came from Arabia. Pliny and 
Ptolemy (Grotius, in loc.) name 
Arabian lisgi ; and the gifts were 
considered the produce of that country. 
But in fact gold, myrrh, and frankin- 
cense, are too common in the East, 
and too generally used as presents to 
a superior, to indicate, with any cer- 
tainty, the place from whence th«y 
came. If, indeed, by Arabia be meant 
not the peninsula, but the whole dis- 
trict reaching to the Euphrates, thi» 
notion may be true; but it is mori 
probable that they lame from bfyood 
the Eufhratet. 
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writings to an authoritative declaration as to the cir- 
cumstances of the Messiah's birth; 80» if any event 
should occur, contrary to their version of the prophecies, 
either to commit them on the side of the rulhig powers, 
or altogether to invalidate the expectation, that was 
dangerously brooding in the popular mind. The sub- 
tlety of Herod's character is as strikingly exhibited in 
his pretended resolution to join the Magians in their 
wordiip of the new-bom king, as his relentless decision, 
when die Magians did not return to Jerusalem, in com- 
manding the general massacre of all the infistnts under 
the age of two years, in Bethlehem and its district* 

I^ypt, where, by divine command, the parents oi 
Jesus took refuge, was but a few days' Fugjitinto 
journey, on a line perpetually irequented by ^^''^ 
r^ular caravans; and in that country, those who fled 
from Palestine could scarcely fail to meet vrith hospi- 
table reception, among some of that second nation of 
JcMTS, who inhabited Alexandria and its neighbour- 
hood.' 



• The murder of Uie Innooents if a 
curious inttance of the reaction of 
legendaiy extraTaganoe on the plain 
truth of the erangelio hiatory. The 
Greek chardi canonised the 14,000 
Innooents ; and another notion, Ibunded 
on a misinterpretation of BeveUitions 
(dr. 3), swelled the number to 144»000. 
The former, at least, was the common 
belief of the Church, though eren in 
our Liturgy the latter has in some 
degree been sanctioned, by retaining 
the chapter of BeveUtions as the epistle 
for the day. Even later, Jeremy 
Taylor, in his Life of Christ, admiU 
the 14,000 without acniple, or rather 
without thought The error did not 



escape the notice of the acute adrer* 
saries of Christianify, who, impeadi* 
ing this eztraragant tale, attempted 
to bring the evangelic narrative into 
discredit. Yoisiiis, I believe, was the 
first divine who pointed out the mon- 
strous absurdity of supposing such a 
number of in&nt childrm in so small 
a village. Ifatt. ii. 13-18. 

' Some of the Rabbinical stories 
accuse Jesus of having brouj^t *< his 
endiantments " out of Egjrpt (Light- 
fbot, xi. 45.) There is no satisfiwtory 
eividence as to the antiquity of these 
notions, or, absurd as liiey are, they 
night be some testimony to thi 
inthentioity ef this part of the Chria* 
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On their retuin from Egypt, after the death of Herod 
(which took place in the ensuing year, though 
the parents of Jesus did not leave Egypt till 
the accession of Archelaus), Joseph, justly apprehensive 
that the son might inherit the jealousy and relentless 
disposition of the father, of which he had already given 
fearful indications, retired to his former residence in 
Galilee, under the less suspicious dominion of Herod 
Antipas.^ There the general prejudice against Gralilee 
might be their best security ; and the universal belief 
that it was in Jud»a that the great king was to assume 
his sovereignty, would render their situation less pe- 
rilous ; for it was the throne of the monarch of Judah, 
the dominion of the ruler in Jerusalem, rather than the 
government of the Gralilean tetrarch, which would have 
been considered in danger from the appearance of the 
Messiah. 



tian hlrtofj. See %ho Eiseomenger. i. 
p. 150. 

The Jewiah fiction of tlie birth of 
Jeem is at letit as old as the time of 
Celsos (Origen contra Cels. 1), hut 
hears tlie impress of hostile malice, 
in assigning as his parent a Roman 
foldier. This is the fiOde which was 
perpetuated fixm that time b j Jewish 
animosity^ till it assumed its most 
ohnozioas form in the Toldoth Jeso. 
How mndi more natural and credible 
than the minute detail which so ob« 
▼iously betrays later and hostile in- 
vention, the Tsgut inquirj of his own 
eompatriots— " b not this the ear- 
pcoter'sson?" Ifatt ziii. 65. 



The answer of Origen to this Jewish 
invention is sensible and judicious. 
The Christian\ if such a story had 
been true, would have inyented some- 
thing more directly of^iosed to the real 
truth; they would not have agreed 
so fiur with the relation, but rather 
carefully supp re ss e d every allusioa to 
the eztraordinaiy birth of Jesus. 

8i^ rh tr^dipk irapiZoiov rr^v IffTO" 
piay^ icol /i^ &ffw€p9\ ikKOVfficts evy 
KowaBMai trt oitK ivh avrtiBrnP 
iufBp^ots ydfiMP 6 *Uiffovs fycHi9i|» 
Contra Cels. i. 32. 
f Matt zi. 19, 23. Luke zi. 40. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER U. 



BBCENT LIVES OF OHBIBT. 

At the time when this port of the present work was wiitten, the 
ultra-rationalist work of Professor Paulus, the Leben Jesu (Heidel- 
berg, 1828), was the most recent publication. Since tliat time have 
appeared, the Life of Jesus, Das Leben Jesu, by Dr. D. F. Strauss 
(2nd edition, Tubingen, 1837), and the counter publication of Neander, 
Das Leben Jesu (Berlin, 1837) ; to say nothing of a great number 
of controversial pamphlets and reviews, arising out of the work <d 
Dr. Strauss. 

This work (consisting of two thick and closely printed volumes 
of nearly 800 pages each) is a grave and elaborate exposition of an 
extraordinary hypothesis, which Dr. Strauss offers, in order to recon- 
cile Christianity with the advancing intelligence of mankind, which 
is weary and dissatisfied with all previous philosophical and rationalist 
theories. Dr. Strauss solecmly declares, that the essence of Chris- 
tianity is entirely independent of his critical remarks. " The super- 
natural birth of Christ, his miracles, his resurrection and ascension, 
remain eternal truths, however their reality^ as historical facts, may 
he called in question,^ * He refers to a dissertation at the close of 
his work, '* to show that the doctrinal contents of the Life of Jesus 
are uninjured; and that the calmness and cold-bloodedness with 
which his criticism proceeds in its dangerous operations can only 
be explained by his conviction, that it is not in the least prejudicial 
to Cluristian feiith." That dissertation, whidi opens (t. ii. p. 691) 
with a singularly eloquent description of the total destruction which 
this remorseless criticism has made in the ordinary grounds of 



• Christi fibematftrliche Geburt, 
seine Wonder, seine Anferstehnng und 
Himmdfiilirt bkib«i ewige Wahr- 



heiten, so selur ihre WirUichkeit alt 
historifche Facta angezwdftlt werdeii 
mag. Yorrede, zu. 
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Ghrifdan fidth aod piactioe, I have read with much attentiin. But 
whMt mlii^-i^aoe it proposes to sobstitate for Chnsiian fidth, I 
hftye been unable to disoorer ; and must acknowledge my miwilling- 
neiB to abandoii the finn gnmnd of historical evidence, to place 
myself on any snUime bat nnsnbstantial dood which may be 
offered by a mysdc and imintdligible philosophy. Especially as I 
find Br. Stnuus himself oooUy contemplati]:^ at the dose of his 
work the desolating effects of his own argoments, looking about in 
▼ain for the unsubstantial tenets which he has extirpated by his un- 
comprominng logic ; and plainly admitting, that if he has shattered 
to pieces the edifice of Christianity, it is not his fault. 

But Christianity will survive the criticism of Dr. Strauss. 

I would, however, cahnly consider the first prindples of this wcnk, 
which appear to me, in many respects, singularly narrow and un- 
philosophical— by no means formed on an extensive and complete 
view of the whole case, and resting on grounds which, in my judg- 
ment, would be subversive of all history. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Strauss is, that the whole history of our 
Lord, as related in the Gospels, is mythic, that is to say, a kind €( 
imaginative amplification of certain vague and slendw traditions, the 
germ of which it is now impossible to trace. These myths are 
partly what he calls historical, partly philosophic, formed with the 
design of devebping an ideal character of Jesus, and of harmonising 
that character with the Jewish notions of the Messiah. In order 
to prove this, the whole intermediate part of the work is a most 
elaborate, and it would be uncandid not to say, a singularly skilful 
examination of the difficulties and discrepancies in the Gospels; and 
a perpetual endeavour to show in what manner and with what 
lesign each separate myth assumed its present form. 

Arguing on the ground of Dr. Strauss, I would urge the following 
objections, which appear to me fatal to his whole system : — 

Firsts The hypothesis of Strauss is unphilosophical, because it 
assumes dogmatically the prindpal point in dispute. His first canon 
of critidsm is (t. i. p. 103), that ^dierever there is anything super- 
natural, angelic appearance, miiade, or interposition of the Deity, 
there we may presume a myth. Thus he concludes, both against 
the supemataralists, as they are called in Germany, and the general 
mass of Christian bdievers of all sects in this country, thftt any 
recorded interference with the ordinary and experienced order oi 
eausation must be unhistorical and untrue ; and even against the 
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rationalists, that these wonders did not even appareiUly take place, 
having been supposed to be miraculons, from the mpentition or 
ignorance of phTsical causes among the spectators : they camiot be 
even the honest, though mistaken, reports of eye-witnesses. 

But secondly. The Mief in some of those supernatural events, 
e,g. the resurrection, is indispensable to the existence of the reli« 
gion. To suppose that this belief grew up, after the religion was 
formed ; to assume these primary &cts as after-thoughts, seems to 
me an absolute impossibility. But if they, or any one of them, 
were integral parts of the religion from its earliest origin, though 
they may possibly have been subsequently embellished, or unfaith* 
fully recorded in the Gospels, their supernatural character is no 
evidence that they are so. 

Thirdly, Besides this inevitable inference, that the religion could 
not have subsequently invented that which was the foundation of 
the religion, — ^that these things mtist have been the belief of the firat 
Christian communities, — ^there is distinct evidence in the Acts of 
the Apostles (though Dr. Strauss, it seems, would involve that book 
in the fate of the Gospels), in the apostolical Epistles, and in every 
written document and tradition, that they were so. The general 
hanncmy of these three distinct classes of records, as to the main 
preternatural fietcts in the Gospels, proves incontestably that they 
were not the slow growth of a subsequent period, embodied in nar- 
ratives composed in the second century. 

For fourthly. Dr. Strauss has by no means examined the evidence 
for the early existence of the Gkwpels with the rigid diligence which 
characterises the rest of his work. I think he does not fairly state 
that the early notices of the Gospels, in the works of the primitive 
Fathera, show not only their existence but their general reception 
among the Christian communities, which imply both a much earlier 
composition and some strong grounds for their authenticity. As to 
the time when the Gospels were composed, his argument seems to 
me self-destructive. The later he supposes them to have been 
written, the more impossible (considering that the Christians were 
then so widely disseminated in Europe and Asia) is their accordance 
with each other in the same design or the same motives for fiction : 
if he takes an earlier date, he has no room for his long process of 
mythic development In one place he appears to admit that the 
three fiii)»t GoQ)el8, at least, must have been completed betfreen th< 
ieatb of our Lord and the destruction oi Jerusalem, less than forty 
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yean. (I myself consider their silence, or rather the ohicare and 
sonfosed prophetic allusions to that event, as absolutely decisive on 
4his pointy with regard to all the four.) But is it conceivable that 
in this narrow period, this mythic spirit should have been so pro- 
lific, and the primitive simplicity of the Christian history have been 
so embellished, and then miiversally received by the^r«^ generation 
of believers? 

The place, as well as the period, of their composition, is encum-r 
bered with difficulties according to this system. Where were they 
written? If all, or rather the three first, in Palestine, whence their 
general acceptance without direct and acknowledged authority? If 
in different parts of the world, their general acceptance is equally 
improbable ; their similarity of design and object, altogether unac- 
countable. 

Were they written with this mythic latitude by Judaising or 
Hellenising Christians? If by Judaising, I should expect to find 
far more of Judaism, of Jewish tradition, usage, and language, as 
appears to have been the case in the Ebionitish Gospel ; if by Hel- 
lenising, the attempt to frame the myths in accordance with Jewish 
traditions is inconceivable.^ They Judaise too little for the Petrine 
Christians (that is, those who considered the Gospel in some sort a 
re-enactment of the Mosaic Law), too much for the followers of 
St. Paul, who rejected the Law. 

The other canons of Dr. Strauss seem to me subversive of aU 
history. Everything extraordinary or improbable, the prophetic 
anticipations of youthful ambition, complete revolution in indivi- 
dual character (he appears to allude to the change in the character 
of the Apostles after the resurrection, usually, and in my opinion 
justly, considered as one of the strongest arguments of the truth 
of the narrative), though he admits that this canon is to be applied 
with caution, are presumptive of a mythic character. 



* Dr. Strann, for instance, asserts 
all the passages relating to the mira- 
cnloas birth of Christ (the first chap- 
ters of St. Matthew and St. Lake), and 
those which relate His baptism in St. 
John, to have proceeded from two dis- 
tinet classes of Christians, differing 
materially, or rather directly opposed 
Id eacih other in their notions of tho 



Messiah, a Judaising and an anti- 
dooetic sect. See vol. i. pp. 446-448. 
We must find time not merely for the 
growth and development of both no- 
tions, but for then: blending into one 
system, and the general adoption of 
that system by the Christian com* 
muni ties. 
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If discrepancies in the circumstances between namtiTes of tha 
same events, or differences of arrangement in point of time, parti« 
cularlj among rude and inartificial writers, are to be admitted as 
proo& of this kind of fiction, all history is mythic ; even the accomits 
of every transaction in the daily papers, which are never fomid to 
agree precisely in the minute details, are likewise mythic. 

To these which appear to me conclusive arguments against the 
hypothesis of Dr. Strauss, I would add some observations, which to 
my mind are general maxims, which must be applied to all such 
discussions. 

No religion is in its origin mythic. Mythologists embellish, 
adapt, modify, idealise, clothe in allegory or symbol, received and 
acknowledged truths. This is a later process, and addressed to the 
imagination, already excited and prepared to receive established 
doctrines or opinions in this new form. But in Christianity (accord- 
ing to Dr. Strauss's hypothesis) what was the first impulse, the 
germ of all this high-wrought and sucoessful idealisation? — ^Nothing 
more than the existence of a man named Jesus, who obtained a few 
followers, and was put to death as a malefactor, without any preten- 
sions on his part to a superior character, either as a divine or a 
divinely commissioned beings or bb the expected Messiah of the 
Jews. Whatever, extorted by the necessity of the case, is added 
to thia {vimary conception of the character of Jesus, in order suffi- 
ciently to awaken the human mind to a new religion connected 
with his name, belief of his miraculons powers, of hia resurrection, 
of his Messiahship, even of his more than human virtue and wisdom, 
tends to verify the delineation of hia character in his Gospels, a»< 
the original object of admixaUon and belief to his followers ; and to 
anticipate and preclude, as it were, its being a subsequent mythic 
inventioii* 

Can the period in which Jesus appeared be justly considered a 
mythic age? If by mythic age (and I do not think Dr. Strauss 
very rigid and philosophical in the use of the term) be meant an 
age in which there was a general and even superstitious belief, in 
wonders and prodigies, mingled up with much cool incredulity, 
this cannot be denied. The prodigies which are related by grave 
historians, at taking place at the death of Gassar; those which 
Josephus, who is disposed to rationalise many of the miracles of 
the early history of his people, describes during the capture of Jem* 
salem, are enough, out of the countless instances which could bo 
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•ddueed, to determine the question. But if the tenn mythic be 
more properly applied to that idealisation, that investing religious 
doctrines in allegory or symbol ; above all, that elevating into a 
deity a man only distinguished for moral excellence (the deification 
of the Boman emperors was a political act), this appears to me to 
be repugnant to the genius of the time and of the country. Among 
the Jewish titiditions in the Talmud, there is much &ble, much 
parable, much apologue; as far as I can discern, nothing strictly 
speaking mythic. Fhilo!s is a kind of poetico-philosophic rationalism. 
The later legends, of Simon Magus, Alexander in Lucian, and Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, are subsequent iLventions, after the imaginative 
impulse given by Christianity, possibly imitative of the Gospels. 

I would be understood, however, as laying least stress upon this 
argument, as this tendency to imaginative excitement and creation 
does not depend so much on the age as on the state of civilisation, 
which perhaps in the East has never become completely exempt 
from this teadency. 

But I cannot admit the spurious Gospels, which seem to me the 
manifest offspring of Gnostic and heretical sects, and to have been 
composed at periods which historical criticism might designate from 
internal evidence, though clearly mythical^ to involve the genuine 
Gospels in the same proscription. To a discriminating and unpre- 
judiced mind, I would rest the distinction between mythical and 
non-mythical on the comparison between the apociyphal and canonical 
Gospels.* 

Keander, in my opinion, has exercised a very sound judgement 
in declining direct controversy with Dr. Strauss; for controversy, 
even conducted in the calm and Ohristian spirit of Keander, rarely 
works conviction, except in those who are already convinced. He 
has chosen the better course of giving a fiedr and candid view of the 
opposite side of the question, and of exhiHting the accordance of 
the ordinary view of ^e origin and authority of the Gospels with 
sound reason and advanced philosophy. He has dissembled no 
difficulties, and appealed to no passions. It affords me much satis- 
faction to find that, although my plan did not tequire or admit of 
•uch minute investigation, I have anticipated many of the conclu- 



' The nearest approach to th« I Magna among the Samaritans, and 
mythic, weM, periiaps, be the Und of | alluded to in the Acta, 
divine chanu^er aimmed bf Sibmb i 
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lions of Neandcr. In many respects the point of view, from which 
I have looked at the subject, is altogether different ; and, as I hare 
preferred to leave my own work in its original form, thon^ some 
of the difficulties and discrepancies on which Dr. Strauss dwells 
may, I trust, be reasonably accounted for in the following chapters 
of my work, this will be only incidentally; the full counter-state- 
ment, prepajred with constant reference to Dr. Strauss's book, must 
be sought in the work of Neander. 

It accords even less with the design of my work, which is rather 
to trace the influence and effect of Christian opinions, than rigidly 
to investigate their origin or to establish their truth, to notice the 
various particular animadversions on Dr. Strauss which might 
suggest themselves; yet I have added some few observations on 
certain points, when they have crossed the course of my narrative. 

The best answer to Strauss is to show that a clear, consistent, 
find probable narrative can be formed out of that of the four Gospels, 
without more violence, I will venture to say, than any historian 
ever found necessary to harmonise four contemporary chronicles of 
the same events ; and maintaining a genml accordance with the 
history, customs, habits, and opinions of the times, altogether irre* 
concileable with the poetic character of mythic history. 

The inexhaustible fertility of German speculation has now dis* 
played itself in ano&er original and elaborate work. Die Evange- 
liiche Gteschichte, Eritisch und Fhilosophisch bearbeitet^ Yon Ch. 
Hermann Weisse. 2 Blinde. Leipiic, 1838. Dr. Weisse repudiates 
the theory of Strauss. If he does not bring us to the cold and 
dreary conclusion of Strauss, or land us on the Nova Zembla of 
that writer, he leaves us enveloped in a vague and indistinct mist^ 
in which we discern nothing clear, distinct, or satisfiM^tory. 

The critical system of Weisse rests on two leading points : — The* 
assumption of the Gospel of St. Mark as the primitive Gospel,— a 
theory which has been advanced before, but which no writer baa 
wrought out with so much elaborate diligence as Weisse ^— and a 
hostility which leads to the virtual rejection of the Goqpel of St.. 
John as almost entirely spurious. With regard to St Mark'a 
Gkwpel he receives the tradition of Faunas, that it was written from 
the dictation, or at least from information obtained from St- Peter. 
St. Matthew's was formed from the incorporation of the Gospel of 
the Hebrews with the Xoyio, a collection of speeches attributed to 
our Lord. As to St- John's, he submits it to the test of his own 
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arUtiary, and it appears to me, however they may be called critioa], 
very narrow and onphilosophical laws of probability. 

The theory by which Weisse would reconcile and harmonlso 
what he retains of the evangelic history with what he considers the 
highest philosophy, I mnst confess my inability to comprehend, and 
must plead as my ezcose, that he admits it to be unintelligible to 
those who are not acquainted with some of his former philosophical 
works, which I have not at my command. What I do comprehend 
it would be impossible to explain, as the philosophical language 
of Germany would, if retuned, be entirely without meaning to most 
readers, and is untranslatable intp a foreign tongue. 

Weisse retains a much larger and more solid substratum of 
historic fact than Strauss ; and though he may be called a mythie 
interpreter, his mythic system seems to me entirely different from 
that of Strauss. With the latter the historic fSacts are, in general, 
pure fictions, wrought out of preconceived Jewish notions; with 
Weisse they are symbolic rather than mythic In some cases they 
arise from the mistake of symbolic action for real fact; as, for 
instance, the notion of the feeding the multitudes in the desert 
arose oat of the mystic language of the Saviour, relating to spiritual 
nourishment by the bread of life. In other parts he adopts tiie lan- 
guage of Yico^ which has found so much favour in Germany, but 
which I confesfl^ when gravely applied to history, and followed out 
to an extent^ 1 conodve, scarcely anticipated by its author, appears 
to me to be <me of the most monstrous improbabilities which has 
ever passed current under the garb of philosophy. Individual his- 
torical characters are merely symbols of the age in which they 
live,— ideal penonifications, as it were, of the imagination, without 
any actual or perscmal existence. Thus the elder Herod (Weisse 
is speaking of the massacre of the Innocents) is the symbol, the 
representation of worldly power. And so the tyrant of the Jews is 
snUimated into an allegory. 

Weisse, however, in his own tmse^ distinctly asserts the divinity 
of the religion and of our Lord himself. 

I mention this book for several reasons : — First, because, although 
it is written in a tone of bold, and, with us it would seem, foe- 
sumptuous speculation, and ends, in my opinion, in a kind of un« 
satis&ctory mysticism, it contains mudi proi^und and extremely 
beautiful thought. 

Secondly, because in its system of iaierpretaticn it.seems to ms 
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to bear a remarkable resemblance to that of Philo and the better 
part of the Alexandrian school, — it is to the New Testament, what 
they were to the Old. 

Lastly, to show that the German mind itself has been startled 
by the conclusions to which thastem and remorseless logic of 
Strauss has pushed on the historical criticism of rationalism ; and 
that, even where there is no tendency to return to the old system 
of religious interpretation, there is not merely strong discontent 
with the new, but a manifest yearning for a loftier and more oon« 
sistent harmony between the religion of the Gospels and true phi« 
losophy, than has yet been effected by any of the remarkable 
writers who hare attempted this reconciliation. 

(It is hardly worth the space to notice such writers as Feuerbacb 
and Bruno Bauer, who reproach Strauss with his timid orthodoxy. 
As far as I can judge, they haye been repudiated with contemptaoua 
silence even in G^ermany. The work of Strauss has been translated 
into French and into English. In England, I suspect, its number 
of readers has been extremely limited ; but it is impossible to tiaca- 
Hs indirect efirect.~186d.) 



APPENDIX n. 



OBIGIK OF THE QOSPELS. 



Tbx question concerning the origin of the three first Gospels, both 
bef<Nre and subsequent to the publication of Bishop Marsh's Michaelis, 
has assumed every possible form; and it may be safely asserted, 
that no one victorious theory has gained anything like a general 
assent among the learned. Every conceivable hypothesis has found 
its advocates ; the priority of each of the Evangelists has been main« 
tained with erudition and ingenuity ; each has been considered the 
primary authority, which has been copied by the others. The 
hypothesis of one or more common sources, from which all three 
derived their materials (the view supported with so much learning 
and ability by the Bishop of Peterborough), has in its turn shared 
the common fate. 

This inexhaustible question, though less actively agitated, still 
continues to occupy the attention of Biblical critics in GenoAQy. 
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I cannot help suspecting that the best solution of this Intrloate 
problem lies near the surface.* The incidents of the Saviour's life and 
death, the contents of the Gospels, necessarily formed a considerable 
part of the oral teaching, or, if not of the oral teaching, of oral com* 
munication, among the first propagators of Christianity> These 
incidents would be repeated and dwelt upon with different degrees 
of frequency^ and perhaps distinctness, according to their relative 
importance. While, on the other hand, from the number of 
teachers scattered at least through Palestine, and probably in many 
other parts of the Roman empire, many varieties of expression, much 
of that unintentiiHial difference of colouring whicb every narrative 
receives by frequent repetition, would imavoidably arise; on the 
other, there would be a kind of sanctity attributed to tbs precise 
expressions of the Apostles, if recollected, which would insure on 
nmny points a similarity, a perfect identity, of language. We can- 
not suppose but that these incidents and events in the life of Christ, 
ithese parables and doctrines delivered by himself thus orally com- 
smunicated in the course of pubHo teaching and in private, received 



• It would be difficult to point out 
v« clearer and more ntbfiictorj eipoai- 
•-tion of any cootroTenf, than that of 
-4his great question in Biblical criticism, 
% Mr. ThirlwaU, now Bishop Thirl- 
wall, in his Prefitoe toSdileiermacher's 
^Cssay <»i St Luke. 

^ I have considered the objections 
KOilged by Hug, and more recently witn 
.great force by Welase (p. 20 et seq.), 
to this theory, the more important of 
wUdi resolve themsdves into the un- 
donbted ftct, that it was a cr§ed, and 
not a Mstory, which, in all the accounts 
we have in the Acts of the Apostles 
and elsewhere^ formed the subject of 
oral teachiDg. This is doubtless true ; 
but, resting as the creed did upon the 
history, containing no donbt in its 
primitive form a veiy ftw simple 
ar^des, would it not necessarily 
awaken curiosity as to the historte 
iMls? and would not that curiosity 



denoand, as it were, to be satisfied? 
The more belief warmed into piety, 
the more insatiably would it require, 
and the more would the teadier be 
disposed, to gratify this awakened in- 
terest and eagerness for information on 
#very point that related to the Re- 
dfemer. The formal public teaching 
no doubt confined Itself to the enforce- 
ment of the creed, and to combating 
Jewish or heathen objectioni^ and con- 
futing Judaism or idolatry. But in 
private intercoune^ when the minds of 
both instructor and hearer were exclu- 
sively full of these subjects, would not 
the development of the history, in 
more or less detail, be a necessary and 
unavoidable consequence ? I subscribe 
to the maxhn that Christianity is es- 
sentially a historical religion. Its 
creed, all but the transcendental 
articles, is history. 
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with sach zealous avidity, treasured as of such inestimable import- 
ance, would be perpetually written down, if not as yet in oontinuout 
nanatiyes, in numerous and accumulating fragments, by the Chris- 
tian community, or by some one or more distinguished members of 
it. They would record, as far as possible, the ipsimma verba of the 
primitiye teacher, especially if an apostle or a personal follower of 
Jesus. But these records would still be liable to some inaccuracy, 
from misapprehension or infirmity of memory ; and to aome dis- 
crepancy, from the inevitable variations of language in oral instruc- 
tion or communication frequently repeated, and that often by 
different teachers. Each community or church, each intelligent 
Christian would thus possess a more or less imperfect Gospel, which 
he would preserve with jealous care, axid increase with zealous 
activity, till it should be superseded by some more regular and c(»n- 
plete narrative, the authenticity and authority of which he might be 
disposed to admit. The Evangelists who, like St. Luke, might 
determine to write " in order," either to an individual like Theo- 
philus, to some single church, or to the whole body of Christians^ 
" those things which were most surely believed among them," would 
naturally have access to, would consult, and avail themselves of 
many of those private or more public collections. All the three, or 
any two, might find many coincidences of expression (if indeed some 
expressions had not already become conventional and established, or 
even consecrated forms of language, with regard to certain incidents), 
which they would transfer into their own narrative ; on the other 
hand, incidents would be more or less fully developed, or be entirely 
4)mitted in some, while retained in others. 

Of all points on which discrepancies would be likely to arise, 
there would be none so variable as the chronological order and 
consecutive series of events. The primitive teacher, or communi- 
cator, of the history of the life and death of Jesus, would often follow 
a doctrinal rather than a historical connexion ; and this would, in 
many instances, be perpetuated by those who should endeavour to 
preserve in ^vriting that precious information communicated to them 
by the preacher. Hence the discrepancies and variations in order 
and arrangement, more especially, as it may be said without irreve- 
rence, tkflfe rude and simple historians, looking more to religious 
impression than to historic precision, may have undervalued the 
importance of rigid chronological narrative. Thus, instead of one 
or two primary, either received or unauthoritative, sources of tb* 
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Gospda, I stioald conceive that there would be many, ahnoat as 
many aa there were Christian commnnitieay all in themaelves 
imperfect, bat contributing more or leas to the more regular and 
complete narrativea extant in our Goapds. The general neceaaity, 
particularly as the ApoaUea and first followers were gradually with- 
drawn from the scenes would demand a more Adl and accurate 
narratiTe; and these confessedly imperfect collections would fall 
into disuse, directly that the want was supplied by rq^ular Gospels, 
composed by persons either considered as divinely commissioned, or 
at least as authoritative and trustworthy writers. The almost 
universal acceptance of these Gospels is the guarantee for their 
general conformity with these oral, traditional, and written records 
of the different communities, from which if they had greatly 
diffisred, they would probably have been rejected ; while the same 
conformity sufficiently accounts for the greater or less fulness, the 
variation in the selection of inddents, the silence on some points, or 
the introduction of others, in one Gospel alone. Whether or not 
either of the Evangelists saw the work of the other, they made 
constant use of the same or similar sources of information, not 
merely from their own personal knowledge, but likewise from the 
general oral teaching and oral oonmiunications of the Apostles and 
first preachers of Christianity, thus irregularly and incompletely, 
but honestly and faithfully, registered by the hearers. Under this 
view, for my own part, I seem rationally to avoid all embarrassment 
with the difficulties of the subject. I am not surprised at exact 
coincidences of thought or language, though followed by, or accom- 
panied with, equally remarkable deviations and discrepancies. I 
perceive why one is brief and the other full ; why one omits, while 
another details, minute circumstances. I can account for much 
apparent and some real discrepancy. I think that I discern, to 
my own satisfaction, sufficient cause for diversity in the collocation 
of different incidents : in short, admitting these simple principles, 
there flows a natural harmony from the whole, which blends and 
reunites all the apparent discords which appear to disturb the minds 
of others. 

There is one point which strikes me forcibly in all these minute 
and elaborate arguments, raised from every word and letter of the 
Ckxipels, which prevails throughout the whole of the modem Gtonan 
critldsm. It is, that following out their rigid juridical examination, 
the most extreme rationalists are (unknowingly) infiuenoed by tha 
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theory of the strict iospiration of the Evangelists. Weisse himself 
has drawn very ably a distinction between juridical and historical 
troth, that is, the sort of legal truth which we should require in a 
court of justice, and that which we may expect from ordinary his- 
tory. But in his own investigationB he appears to me constantly to 
lose sight of this important distinction ; no cross-examination in an 
English court of law was ever so severe as that to which every word 
and shade of expression in the Evangelists is submitted. Now this 
may be just in those who admit a rigid verbal inspiration ; but those 
who reject it, and consider the Evangelists merely as ordinary his* 
torians, have no right to require more than ordinary historic aoou- 
racy. The Evangelists were, either — 

L Divinely inspired in their language and expressions as well as 
in the facta and doctrines which they relate. On this theory the 
inquirer may reasonably endeavour to harmonise discrepancies ; but 
if he Ms, he must submit in devout reverence, and suppose that 
there is some secret way of reconciling such contradictions, which he 
wants acuteness or knowledge to comprehend. 

II. We may adopt a lower view of inspiration, whether of sug- 
gestion or superintendence, or even that which seems to have been 
generally received in the early ages, the inflexible love of truth, 
which, being inseparable from the spirit of Christianity, would of 
itself be a sufficient guarantee for fidelity and honesty. Under any 
of these notions of inspiration (the definition of which word is, in 
fact, the real difficulty), there would be much latitude for variety 
of expression, of detail, of chronological arrangement. Each narra- 
tive (as the form and the language would be uninspired) would bear 
marks of the individual character, the local circumstances, the edu« 
cation, the character of the writer. 

IIL We may consider the Evangelists as ordinary historians, 
credible merely in proportion to their means of obtaining accurate 
knowledge, their freedom from prejudice, and the abstract credibility 
of their statements. I( however, so considered (as is invariably the 
case in the German school of criticism), they should undoubtedly 
have all the privileges of ordinary historians, and indeed of historians 
of a singularly rude and inartificial class. They would be liable to 
all the mistakes into which such writers might fall; nor would 
trifling Inaccuracies impeach the trutli of their general narrative. 
Take^ for instance, the introduction of Cyienius, in relation io the 
census in the beginning of St. Luke's Gk>spel. In common historioil 
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inqmryf it would be concluded that the author hid made a mistake • 
at to tiie name, his general truth would remain unshaken, nor would 
any one think of building up a hypothesis on so trivial and natuial 
an inaccuracy. But there is scarcely a work of this school without 
some sudi hypothesis. I confess that I am constantly astonished at 
the elaborate conclusions whldi are drawn from trifling discrepancies 
or inaccuracies in those writers, from whom is exacted a preciskm of 
language, a minute and unerring knowledge of &cts incident to, but 
by no means forming constituent parts of, their narratiTe, which is 
altogether inconsistent with the want of respect in other cases shown 
to their authority. The Evangelists must have been either entbely 
inspired, or insfdred as to the material parts of their history, or alto- 
gether uninspired. In the latter, and indeed in the more moderate 
view of the second case, they would haye a right to the ordinary 
latitude of honest narrators ; they would, we may safely say, be read, 
as other historians of their inartificial and popcdar dmraoter always 
are ; and so read, it would be impossible, I conceiye, not to be sur- 
prised and convinced of their authenticity, by their general accord- 
ance with all the circumstanoea of their age, country, and personal 
character. 



* Nod DOS debere arbitrari mentiri 
quernqnam, si plnribus rem qnam 
aodieruot vel videraot remiDisoeatibns, 
noa eodem xnodo atqne eisdem verbis, 
#ftdem tameo res fuerit iDdicata : ant 
siva oratetiir ordo verboram, sire ab'a 
pro aliis, qus tameo idem valeaDt, 
verba proferaotar, sive aliqnid vel 
qood reoordaDti dod occurrit, vel quod 
ex aliis qam dicuntar possit iotelligi 
mioos dicator, sive aliorum qnse magis 
dicere statuit Darraodorum gratiA, at 
ooDgmui temporis modus sufficiat, 
aliqnid siU non totum ezplicandum, 
sad es parte taogeodum quisque sus- 
afiat; sive ad iUamioandam de- 



claraodamque seDteatiam, aHiil qni- 
dem remm, verbornm tamen aliqnid 
addat, cni anctoritas Darrandi ooooessa 
est, sive rem bene teneng, non Oissgua- 
tur qtiamoit id conetur^ fMmoriter 
etiam verba qua audioit ad integrum 
enuntiare, Augnstin. De CoDsens. 
Evangelist, ii. 28. Compare the whole 
passage^ which coincides with the 
general view of the Fathers as to this 
question, in c. 50. St. Augustine 
seems to admit an inspiration of guid- 
ance or superintendence. In one passage 
he seems to go farther, but to plunge 
(with respect be it spoken) into inextri* 
cable nonsense^ iii. 30 ; see aiso 4d. 
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APPENDIX IIL 

tNFLUSNCE OF THB MOBB HCAOIKATIYB IKdDENTB OF THE EABLY 
SYAKOEUO HISTOBT ON THB PBOPAQATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
THE BELIOION. 

A CUBI0U8 fact oocun to those who trace the progress of religious 
opinion, not merely in the popular theology, but in the works of 
those, chiefly foreign writers, who indulge in bolder speculations on 
these subjects. Many of these are men of the profoundest learning, 
and it would be the worst insolence of uncharitableness to doubt, 
with the most sincere and ardent aspirations after truth. The fact 
is this : — Certain parts of the eyangelic history, the angelic appear- 
ances, the revelations of the Deity addressed to the senses of man 
(the Angelo-phaniai and Theophtmiai, as they have been called) — 
with some, though not with all this class of writers, everything 
miraculous, appears totally inconsistent with historic truth. These 
incidents, being irreooncileable with our actual experience, and 
rendered suspicious by a multitude of later fictions^ whidi are 
rejected in the mass by most Protestant Christians, cannot accord 
with the more subtle and fastidious intelligence of the present times. 
Some writers go so £Bur as to assert that it is impossible that an 
inquiring and reasoning age should receive these supernatural facts 
as historical verities. But if we look back, we find that precisely 
these Fame parts of the sacred narrative were dearest to the believers 
of a more imaginative age; and they are still dwelt upon by the 
general mass of Christians, with that kind of ardent fEuth, which 
refuses to break its old alliance with the imagination. It was by 
this very supernatural agency, if I may so speak, that the doctrines, 
the sentiments, the moral and religious influence of Christianity 
were implanted in the mind, on the first promulgation of the Gospel, 
and the reverential feeling thus excited, most powerfully contributed 
to maintain the efficacy of the religion for at least seventeen cen* 
turies. That which is now to many incredible, not merely com- 
miaded the belief, bat made the purely moral and spiritual part of 
ChilstiaDity, to which few of these writers now refuse their assent, 
credible. 
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An argament whidi appears to me of oonsiderable weight arises 
out of ihese oonsideiations. Admit, as even the rationalist and 
mythio interpreters seem to do, though in vague and metaphysical 
terms, the divine interposition, or at least the prearrangement, and 
effective though remote agency of the Deity, in the introduction of 
Christianity into the world. These passages in general are not the 
vital and essential truths of Christianity, but the vehicle by which 
these truths were oommunicated ; a kind of language by which 
opinions were conveyed, and sentiments infused, and the general 
belief in Christianity implanted, confirmed, and strengthened. As 
we cannot but suppose that the state of the world, as well during, as 
subsequent to the introduction of Christianity, the comparative re- 
barbarisation of the human race, the long centuries in which man- 
kind was governed by imagination, rather than by severe reason, 
were within the design, or at least the foreknowledge, of all-seeing 
Providence ; so from the fact that this mode of oonmiunication with 
mankind was for so long a period so effective, we may not unreason- 
ably infer its original adoption by Divine Wisdom. This language of 
poetic incident, and, if I may so speak, of imagery, interwoven as it 
was with the popular belief, infused into the hymns, the services, 
the ceremonial of the Church, embodied in material representation by 
painting or sculpture, was the vernacular tongue of Christianity, 
universally intelligible, and responded to by the human heart, 
throughout these many centuries. Revelation thus spoke the 
language, not merely of its own, but of succeeding times; because 
its design was the perpetuation as well as the first propagation of 
the Christian religion. 

Whether then these were actual appearances or impressions pro* 
duced on the mind of those who witnessed them, is of slight import- 
ance. In either case they are real historical facts ; they partake of 
poetry in their form, and, in a certain sense, in their groundwork, 
but they are imaginative, not fictitious ; true, as relating that which 
appeared to the minds of the relators exactly as it did appear.* 



* This of coune, does not apply to 
fiicts which must have been eitlrar his- 
torical events or direct fictions, such as 
the resurrection of Jesus. The reap- 
peai-anoe of an actual and well-known 
Milf fyrmkf cannot bt refined into 



one of those airy and unsubstantial 
appearances which may be represented 
to^ or may exist solely through, the 
imaginative faculty. I would strictly 
maintain this icsportant distinctioB. 
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Boetry, meaning by poetry sncli an imaginative fonn, and not 
merely the form, bnt the subject-matter of the narrative, aa, for in- 
stance, in the first chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke, was the 
appropriate and perhaps necessary intelligible dialect ; the vehicle 
for the more important truths of the Gospel to later generations. 
The inddents, therefore, were so ordered, that they should thus live 
in the thoughts of men ; the revelation itself was so adjusted and 
arranged in order that it might insure its continued existence 
throughout this period.^ Could, it may be inquired, a purely 
rational or metaphysical creed have survived for any length of time 
during sudi stages of human civilisation ? 

I am aware that this may be considered as carrying out what is 
called accommodation to an unprecedented extent; and that the 
whole system of what is called accommodation is looked upon with 
great j^ousy. It is supposed to compromise, as it were, the truth 
of the Deity, or at least of the revelation ; a deception, it is said, or 
at least an illusion, is practised upon the belief of man. 

I cannot assent to this view. 

From the necessity of the case there must be some departure from 
the pure and essential spirituality of the Deity, in order to communi- 
cate with the human race, — some kind of condescension from the 
infinite and inconceivable state of €K)dhead, to become cognisable, or 
to enter into any kind of relation with material and dimly-mental 
man. All this is in fact accommodoHon ; and the adaptation of any 
appropriate means of addressing, for his benefit, man in any pecu- 
liar state of intelligence, is but the wise ccmtrivance, the indispen- 
sable condition, which renders that communication either possible. 



^ By all those who oonsider the 
knowledge of these drcomftanoee to 
have reached the ETaofelists (by 
whatever notkn of iiiiiiintkm they 
may be goaranteed) through the or- 
dinary lonioet of information, fimn 
the reminisoenoet of Kaiy herielf, or 
from those of other oontemporaries, it 
woold be expected that these remote 
incidents would be related with the 
greatest indistinetncas, without mutna! 
CQOMzion or chronologitial arrange- 
Moit, and difierent incidents be pre* 



stnred by difi^nt Evangdfets. Thi. 
is precisely the case : the very mar- 
vdloosness of the few circamstances 
thus preserved accounts in some de- 
gree for their preservation, and at the 
same time for the Idnd of dimness and 
poetic character with which atufj are 
clothed. They are too slight and 
wanting in particniarify to give the 
idea of invention: they seem like a 
few scattered fragments p rese i fe d fir^oi 
oral tradition.' 
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or at least effective to its manifest end. Religion is one great 
system of accommodation to the wants, to the moral and spiiitaal 
advancement of mankind ; and I cannot but think that as it has so 
efficaciously adapted itself to one state of the human mind, so it wiU 
to that mind during all its progress ; and it is of all things the most 
remarkable in Christianity, that it has, as it were, its proper mode 
of addressing with effect every age and every conceivable state of 
man. Even if (though I conceive it impossible) the imagination 
should entirely wither from the human soul, and a severer faith 
enter into an exclusive alliance with pure reason, Christianity would 
still have its moral perfection, its rational promise of immortality — 
its approximation to the one pure, spiritual, incomprehensible Deity, 
to satisfy that reason, and to infuse those sentiments of dependence, 
of gratitude, of love to God, without which human society must &11 
to ruin, and the human mind, in humiliating desperation, suspend 
all its noble activity, and care not to put forth its tabiime a&d 
eftenud encrgiok 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Commenoement of the Publio Life of Jesiu. 

Neablt thirty years had passed away since the birth in 
Bethlehem, during which period there is but PiriodtoOM 
one incident recorded, which could direct the 3^IS^ 
public attention to the Son of Mary.' All *^»»'»«^- 
religious Jews made their periodical visits to the capital 
at the three great festivals, especially at the Passover. 
The more pious women, though exempt by the law from 
regular attendance, usually accompanied their husbands 
or kindred. It is probable that, at the age of twelve^ 
the children, who were then said to have assumed the 
rank of ^' Sons of the Law," and were considered respon- 
sible for tlieir obedience to the civil and religious institutes 
of the nation, were first permitted to appear with their 
parents in the metropolis, to be present, and, as it were, 
to be initiated in the religious ceremonies.^ Accordingly, 



• There Si &o likelihood that the 
extant apocryphal Gospel of the in- 
fiwcj contains any traditional truth. 
This work, in my opinion, was evi- 
dently composed with a controversial 
design, to refute the sects which as- 
serted that Jesus was no more than 
an ordinary child, and that the divbe 
nature descended upon him at his 
baptism. Hence his childhood is re- 
presented as fertile hi miiades as his 
manhood; miracles which are cer- 
tainly puerile enough for that age. 



But it is a curious proof of the vitality 
of pqfHilar legends, that many of these 
stories ai-e still current, even in Eng- 
land, in our Christmas carols, and in 
this form are disseminated among our 
cottages. 

^ ** A child was free from presenting 
himself in the Temple at the three feasts 
mitil (according to the school of Hillel) 
he was able^ his father taking him by 
the hand, to go up with him into tht 
mount of the Temple." Lightfoot, 
Z.71. SeealsoWeUtein,inloe. 
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Visit to 



at this age, Jesus went up with his parents at the fes- 
tival to Jerusalem ; ^ but on their return, after 
the customary residence of seven days, they had 
advanced a full day's journey without discovering that 
the youth was not to be found in the whole caravan, or 
long train of pilgrims, which probably comprised all the 
religious inhabitants of the populous northern provinces. 
In the utmost anxiety they returned to Jerusalem, and, 
after three days,* found Him in one of the chambers, 
within the precincts of the Temple, set apart for public 
instruction. In these schools the wisest and most re« 
spected of the Babbis, or teachers, were accustomed to 
hold their sittings, which were open to all who were 
desirous of knowledge. Jesus was seated, as the scholars 
usually were ; and at his familiarity with the Law, and 
the depth and subtilty of his questions, the learned men 
were in the utmost astonishment: the phrase may, 
perhaps, bear the stronger sense — ^they were ''in an 
ecstasy of admiration.*' This incident is strictly in ac- 
cordance with Jewish usage. The more promising youths 
were encouraged to the early development and display 
of their acquaintance with the Sacred Writings, and the 
institutes of the country. Josephus, the historian, relates, 
that in his early youth he was an object of wonder for 
his precocious biowledge, with the Wise Men, who took 
delight in examining and developing his proficiency in 
the subtler questions of the Law. Whether the impres- 
sion of the transcendent promise of Jesus was as deep 
and lasting as it was vivid, we have no information ; for 
without reluctance, with no more than a brief and mys- 



« Liiktil.41,52. 
< Aoeording to Grottoi, ihtf had 
tdranoad out daj't j<mnw7 towirdji 



Qalilee, ratariMd the leoond, anC 
fi»aDd him the third : in loc. 
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terious intimation that public instruction was tLe busi- 
ness imposed upon him by his Father, he returned with 
his parents to his remote and undistinguished home. 
The Law, in this, as in all such cases, harmonising with 
the eternal instincts of nature, had placed the relation 
of child and parem on the simplest and soundest prin- 
ciples. The authority of the parent was unlimited, while 
his power of inflicting punishment on the person, or 
injuring the fortunes of the child by disinheritance, was 
controlled ; and while the child, on the one hand, was 
bound to obedience by the strongest sanctions, on the 
other the duty of maintaining and instructing his offipring 
was as rigidly enforced upon the father. The youth then 
returned to the usual subjection to his parents ; and, for 
nearly eighteen years longer, we have no knowledge that 
Jesus was distinguished among the inhabitants of Naza- 
reth, except by his exemplary piety, and by his engaging 
demeanour and conduct, which acquired him the general 
good-wilL The Law, as some suppose, prescribed the 
period of thirty years for the assumption of the most 
important functions ; and it was not till he had arrived 
at this age that Jesus again emerged from his obscurity;* 
nor does it appear improbable that John had previously 
commenced his public career at the same period in his 
life. 

During these thirty years most important resolutions 
had taken place in the public administration PouttoaiBe. 
of affairs in Judsea, and a deep and sullen ^aring^ 



change had been slowly working in the popular penod. 
mind. The stirring events which had rapidly succeeded 



* Or entering on his thirtieth year. 
Aoeording to the Jewish mode of com- 
putation, the year, the week, or the 

VOL.1. 



day whicn had commenced waa m 
doded in the calculation. Ligh#* 
foot. 
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each other^ were such as no doubt might entirely obli- 
terate any transient impressionB made by the marveUous 
circumstances which attended the birth of Jesus, if 
indeed they had obtained greater publicity than we are 
inclined to suppose. As the period approached, in which 
the new Teacher was to publish his mild and benignant 
£uth, the nation, wounded in their pride, galled by op- 
pression, infuriated by the promulgation of fierce and 
turbulent doctrines more congenial to their temper, 
became less and less fit to receive any but a warlike and 
i(^jgB^ conquering Messiah. The reign of Archelaus, 
•^«^*«»- or rather the interr^num, while he awaited 
the ratification of his kingly powers from Bome, had 
commenced with a bloody tumult, in which the royal 
soldiery had attempted to repress the insurrectionary 
spirit of the populace. The Passover had been inter- 
rupted — an unprecedented and ill-omened event! — ^and 
the nation, assembled from all quarters, had been con- 
strained to disperse without the completion of the sacred 
ceremony.' After the tyrannical reign of Archelaus as 
ethnarch, for more than nine years, he had been banished 
Bfldnettonto luto Gkiul, and Judffia was reducod to a Bomau 
^yinoe. proviuco, uudor a governor (procurator) of the 
equestrian order, who was subordinate to the President 
of Syria. But the first Boman governors, having taken 
up thdr residence in Herod's magnificent city on the 
coast, GsBsarea^ the municipal government of Jerusalem 
had apparently fallen into the hands of the 
native authorities. The Sanhedrin of seventy- 
one, composed of the chief priests and men learned in 
the Law, from a court of judicature, to which their func- 
tions were chiefly confined, while the executive was 



f Hkt oftlMjewi.ii.9e. 
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idministered by the kings, had become a kind of senate. 
Fontias Pilate, the first of the Boman goyemon, who^ ii 
he did not afflict the capital with the spectacle of a resi- 
dent foreign ruler, seems to have visited it more fre- 
quently, was the first who introduced into the city the 
" idolatrous ** standards of Borne, and had attempted to 
suspend certain bucklers, bearing an image of the em- 
peror, in the palace of Herod.' In his time, the San- 
hedrin seems to have been recognised as a sort of 
representative council of the nation. But the proud and 
unruly people could not disguise from itself the humi- 
liating consciousness that it was reduced to a state of 
foreign servitude. Throughout the country Tuepiibu- 
the publicans, the farmers or collectcns of the ^""^ 
tribute toBome, a burden not less vexatious in its 
amount^ and mode of collection than offensive to their 
feelings, were openly exercising their office. The chief 
priest was perpetually displaced at the order of the 
Boman prefect, by what might be jealous or systematic 
policy, but which had all the appearance of capricious 
and insulting violence.^ They looked abroad, but without 
hope. The country had, without any advantage, suffered 
all the evils of insurrectionary anarchy. At xoMuno- 
the period between the death of Herod and the ^'^ 
accession of his sons, adventurers of all dasses had taken^ 
up arms, and some of the lowest, shepherds and slaves^ 
whether hoping to strike in with tiie popular feeling, and 
if successful at firsts to throw the whole nation on their 
side, had not scrupled to assume the title and ensigns of 



f Hift cf tliejewf, iu 120. 

1" Alxrat thif period SyiU and 
Jndaa petitionad for a remkdon of 
tribute, wUeh WM dcioribed at Sn^ 
KoknMjr vpfotmtkf. Tao» Ann. Si. 



There were tw«i^-«iglit, eaji 
Jooepbua, from the time of Herod t« 
the bnniiiig of the Tempk by Titos 
Aiit.ix.8. 
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royalty. These commotions had been suppressed ; but 
the external appearance of peace was a fallacioas evi- 
dence of the real state of public feeling. The religious 
sects which had long divided the nation, those of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, no longer restrained by the 
strong hand of power, renewed their conflicts: some- 
times one party, sometimes the other, obtained the high 
priesthood, and predominated in the Sanhedrin ; wMe 
from the former had sprung up a new fiEtction, in whose 
tenets the stem sense of national degradation which 
rankled in the hearts of so many, found vent and 
expression. 

The sect of Judas the Gaulonite, or as he was called, 
jQdastiie the Galilean, may be considered the lineal in- 
^•"'•^ heritors of that mingled spirit of national inde- 
pendence and of religious enthusiasm, which had in 
early days won the glorious triumph of freedom from 
the Syro-Gredan kings, and had maintained a stem 
though secret resistance to the later Asmoneans, and to 
the Idumean dynasty. Just before the death of Herod, 
it had induced the six thousand Pharisees to refuse the 
oath of allegiance to the king and to his imperial pro- . 
tector, and had probably been the secret incitement in 
the other acts of resistance to the royal authority. Judas 
the Gkdilean openly proclaimed the unlawfulness, the 
impiety of God's people submitting to a foreign yoke, 
and thus acknowledging the subordination of the Jewish 
theocracy to tiie empire of Borne. The payment of 
tribute which began to be enforced on the deposition of 
Archelaus, according to his tenets, was not merely a 
base renunciation of their libertiefl^ but a sin against their 
God. To the doctrines of this bold and eloquent man, 
which had been propagated with dangerous rapidity aiid 
sacoessy frequent allusions are found in the Goapelib 
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Though the Galileans slain by Pilate may not have 
been of this seet^ yet probably the Boman authorities 
would look with more than usual jealousy on any appear- 
ance of tumult arising in the proyince which was the 
reputed birthplace of Judas ; and the constant attempts 
to implicate Jesus with this party appear in their in- 
sidious questions about the lawfiilness of paying tribute 
to CsBsar. The subsequent excesses of the Zealots, who 
were the doctrinal descendants of Judas, and among 
whom his own sons assumed a dangerous and fatal pre- 
eminence, may show that the jealousy of the rulers was 
not groundless ; and indicate, as will hereafter appear, 
under what unfavourable impressions with the existing 
authorities, on account of his coming from Galilee, Jesus 
was about to enter on his public career. 

Towards the close of this period of thirty years, though 
we have no evidence to fix a precise date, while j^^ tbe 
Jesus was growing up in the ordinary course of ^***** 
nature, in the obscurity of the Galilean town of Naza- 
reth, which lay to the north of Jerusalem, at much the 
same distance to the south John had arrived at maturity, 
and suddenly appeared as a public teacher, at first in the 
desert country in the neighbourhood of Hebron; but 
speedily removed, no doubt for the facility of adminis- 
tering the characteristic rite, from which he was called 
the Baptist, at all seasons, and with the utmost publicity 
and effect^ In the southern desert of Judaea the streams 
are few and scanty, probably in the summer entirely 
dried up. The nearest large body of water was the Dead 
Sea. Besides that the western banks of this great lake 
are mostly rugged and precipitous, natural feeling, and 
gtill more the reUgious awe of the people, would have 



fe Matt. iii. 1-12; Mark i. 2-8; Luke iii. 1-18. 
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shrank from performing sacred ablations in those fetid, 
onwholemme, and accarsed waters."^ But the bonks of 
the great national stream, the scene of somanymiracles, 
offered many situations, in every respect admirably cal- 
culated for this purpose. The Baptist's usaal station 
was near the place, Bethabara, the ford of the Jordan, 
which tradition pointed out as that where the waters 
divided before the ark, that the chosen people might 
enter into the promised land. Here, though the adjacent 
region towards Jerusalem is wild and desert, the imme- 
diate shores of the river offer spots of great picturesque 
beauty.'' The Jordan has a kind of double channel In 
its summer course the shelving banks, to the top of which 
the waters reach at its period of flood, are covered with 
acacias and other trees of great luxuriance ; and amid 
the rich vegetation and grateful shade afforded by these 
scenes, the Italian painters, with no less truth than effect, 
have delighted to r^resent the Baptist surrounded by 
listeniiig multitudes, or performing the solemn rite of 
initiation. The teacher himself partook of the ascetic 
character of the more solitary of the Essenes, all of 
whom retired from the tumult and licence of the city ; 
some dwelt alone in remote hermitages, and not rarely 
pretended to a prophetic character. His raiment was 
of the coarsest texture, of camel's hair ; his girdle (an 
ornament often of the greatest richness in Oriental 
costume, of the finest* linen or cotton, and embroidered 
with silver or gold) was of untanned leather ; his food 



» The AuloD, or Valley of the 
Jordan, ia mostlj deaert. AMr4/uftt 
riiP Vwrlivap /licniPf Ircira troXXV 
hfOfUTpcidfiwof i^filw §lf rifp 'A<r- 
foKrTru^ l^tiri X^viir. Joaiph. B. 



J. HI 10, 7. 

" Compare on the acene of John^a 
Teaching and Baptiam the elo^tient 
paeaage in Staolej, p. 804, Itc, lit 
•ditioiw 
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file locusts^ and -wild honey, of which there is a copkms 
supply both in the open and the wooded r^ons, in 
which he bad taken up his abode. 

No question has been more strenuously debated than 
the origin of the rite of baptism. The practice 
of the external washing of the body, as em- 
blematic of the inward purification of the soul, is almost 
universal. The sacred Ganges cleanses all moral pollu- 
tion from the Indian ; among the Greeks and Bomans 
even the murderer might, it was supposed, wash the 
blood '^ clean from his hands ;" p and in many of their 
religious rites, lustrations or ablutions, either in the 
running stream or in the sea, purified the candidate for 
divine fiivour, and made him fit to approach the shrines 
of the gods. The perpetual similitude and connexion 
between the uncleanness of the body and of the soul, 
which ran through the Mosaic Law and had become 
interwoven with the common language and sentiment, 
the formal enactment c^ washing in many cases, which 
either required the cleansing of some uidiealthy taint, 
or more than usual purity, must have familiarised the 
mind with the mysterious effects attributed to such a 
rite ; and of all the Jewish sects, that of the Essenes, to 
which no doubt popular opinion associated the Baptist, 
Were most frequent and scrupulous in their ceremonial 
ablutions. It is strcmgly asserted on the one hand, and 
denied with equal coiidSdence on the other, that baptism 
was in general use among the Jews as a distinct and 



* That locusts are no uncommon 
f<K>d is so well known from all tr»* 
Tellers in the East, that it is nnneoet- 
mry to quote any single authoritj. 
There is a kind of bean, called in that 
•oontry the locuit-beao, which sodm 



have endeavoored to make out to har* 

been the food of John. 

9 Ah nimlum fiMUes, qui tristla orimina 



TolU HobLm* poese pntatla aqnft. 
Orm 
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formal rite ; and that it was by this ceremony that the 
Gentile proselytes, who were not yet thought worthy of 
circumcision, or perhaps refiised to submit to it> were 
imperfectly initiated into the family of Israel."^ Though 
there does not seem very conclusive evidence in the 
earlier Babbinical writings to the antiquity, yet there are 
perpetual allusions to the existence of this rite, at least 
at a later period ; and the argument, that after irrecon- 
cileable hostility had been declared between the two 
religions, the Jews would be little likely to borrow their 
distinctive ceremony from the Christians, applies with 
more than ordinary force. Nor, if we may fairly judge 
from the very rapid and concise narrative of the Evange- 
lists, does the public administration of baptism by John 
appear to have excited astonishment as a new and un- 
precedented rite. 

For, from every quarter, all ranks and sects crowded 
MoititadM to the teaching and to partake in the mystic 
hiat^aonng. ablutious performed by the Baptist The 
stream of the Jordan reflected the wondering multitudes 
of every class and character, which thronged aroxmd 
him with that deep interest and high-wrought curiosity, 
which could not &il to be excited, especially at such a 
crisis, by one who assumed the tone and authority of a 
divine commission, and seemed, even if he were not 
hereafter to break forth in a higher character, to renew 
in his person the long silent and iaterrupted race of the 
ancient prophets. Of all those prophets Elijah was held 
in the most profound reverence by the descendants of 
IsraeL' He was the representative of their great race 



4 Ughtfoot, Harmanj of 
lii. 88, iT. 407, be Danzios, m 
Meoecben, Talmiidica, Ar. Schoet- 
gen aad Welitein, in loc. 



' Some of the strange notions sboml 
Elias may be found in Lightfbot 
Harm, of Evang. it. 399. Com- 
pare Eccleeiast. xlviii. 10, 11. **EXu» 
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of moral instructors and interpreters of the Divine Will, 
whose writings (though of Elijah nothing remained) had 
been admitted to almost equal authority with the Law 
itself, were read in the public synagogues, and with the 
other sacred books formed the canon of their Scripture. 
A mysterious intimation had closed this hallowed volume 
of the prophetic writings, announcing, as from the lips 
of Malachi, on which the fire of prophecy expired, a 
second coming of Elijah, which it would seem popular 
Delief had construed into the personal reappearance of 
him who had ascended into heaven in a car of fire. And 
where*, and at what time, and in what form waa he so 
likely to appear as in the desert, by the shore of the 
Jordan, at so fearful a crisis in tiie national destinies, 
and in the wild garb and with the mortified demeanour 
so frequent among the ancient seers? The language of 
the Baptist took the bold, severe, and uncompromising 
tone of those delegates of the Most High. On both the 
great religious factions he denounced the same male- 
dictions, from both demanded the same complete and 
immediate reformation. On the people he inculcated 
mutual charity; on the publicans, whom he did not 



who is written of for reproofe in 
these times, to appease the anger of 
him that is readj for wrath (or before 
wrath, vpoOi/wv, or rpb Hfuv), to 
torn the heart of the father to the 
son, and to restore the tribes of Jacob. 
Blessed are thej that see thee, and are 
adorned with love; for we too theUl 
Iwe the life.** In the £ng^h trans- 
lation the traditionary allusion is ob- 
scurel ** In that day, when the Lord 
shall deliTer Israel, three days before 
the cooing of the Messiah, Elias shall 
oome, and shall stand on the moun- 
Uin* cf Israel moumiflg and wailiiu; 



oonoeming them, and saying, How 
long will ye stay in the dry and 
wasted land? And his voice shall be 
heard fir6m one end of the world to 
the other ; and after that he shall say 
nnto than. Peace cometh to the 
world, as it is written (Isaiah lii. 7), 
How beautiful upon tiie mountains 
are the ftet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that pnblisheth peace 1" Jal- 
kut Schamuid, fol. 53, c. 6. Quoted 
in Bertholdt. See other quotations. 
Sohoetgen, Hor. Heb. ii. 533, 534 
Jostin. Dial, cum Tryph« 
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exclude fix>m his followers, justice; on the soldiery* 
humanity, and abstinence from all unnecessary violence 
and pillage. These general denunciations against the 
yices of the age, and the indiscriminate enforcement of 
a higher moral and religious standard, though they 
might gall the consciences of indiyiduals, or wound the 
pride of the different sects; yet, as clashing with no 
national prejudice, would excite no hostility, which could 
be openly avowed; while the fearless and impartial 
language of condemnation was certain to secure the 
wonder, the respect, the veneration, of the popidace. 

But that which no doubt drew the whole population 
E^^jtatkn in such crowds to the desert shores of tilie 
mmMi. Jordan, was the mysterious yet distinct asser- 
tion, that the '^kingdom of Heaven was at hand"* — 
that kingdom of which the belief was as universal as of 
the personal coming of the Messiah ; and as variously 
coloured by the disposition and temperament of every 
class and individud, as the character of the sovereign 
who was thus to assume dominion. All anticipated the 
establishment of an earthly sovereignty, but its ap- 
proach thrilled the popular bosom with mingled emo- 
tions. The very prophecy which announced the previous 
appearance of Elijah, spoke of the ''great and dreadful 



• Mfefaaelif hu rmrj ingenkmslj 
observed that theee men are deicribed 
oot mereljr as s(4diers {^rparimroi), 
bat as on actual serriee (frrptrrww^ 
uitm) ; and has oonjectared that they 
were part of the forces of Herod Anti- 
pas, who wa8>at this time at war, or 
pr^Mring for war, with Aretas, king 
of Arabia. Their line of march woold 
iead them to the ford of the Jordan. 

• This phrase is disenssed bj Kni- 
noe), vol. i. page 33. AcconUi^ to 
Its Jewish meaning, it was eqairalcnt, 



to the kingdom ofthe Messiah (theUng- 
dom of God, cr of HeaTen— 43choetgen, 
Hor. Hebr. p. 1147), which was to 
commence and endore for ever, when 
the Law was to be fblly restored, and 
the immatabie theocracyof 6od*s chosen 
people re-established for eternity. In its 
higher Christian significsetion it assumed 
the sense of the moral dominion to be 
exercised by Christ OTer his subjects in 
this lifo ; that dominion which is to be 
continued over his foithAil in the state 
of immoilid tiistenoe beyond the grart. 
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day of the Lord/' and^ as has been 8aid> according to 
the current belief, fearful calamities were to precede the 
glorious days of the Messiah: nor was it till after a 
dark period of trial, that the children of Abraham, as 
the prerogatiye of their birth, the sons of Grod,^ the 
inheritors of his kingdom, were to emerge from their 
obscurity; their theocracy to be re-established in its 
new and more enduring form ; the dead, at least those 
who were to share in the first resurrection, their own 
ancestors, were to rise ; the solemn judgement was to be 
held; the hostile nations were to be thrust down to 
hell ; and those only of the Gentiles, who should become 
proselytes to Judaism, were to be admitted to this 
earthly paradisiacal state.^ 



* Compare Justin Martyr (DiaL 
433), ed. Thirlbj. Grotios on Matt. 
X.28, xiv.2. James, ii.U. Whitby 
on Acts i. 28. Jortin*s Disoonrses, 
page 26. 

s See Wetstein, in loc. The fol- 
lowing passage closely resembles the 
language of John : ** Whose fim is in 
his hand, and he will throughly pui|;e 
his floor, and gather his wheat into 
the gamer ; but he will bum up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire." Matt, 
iii. 12. The Jer. Talmud adduces 
Isaiah zri. 12. ** Themomhig oometh 
and also the night ; it shall be mom- 
iDg to Israel, but night to the nations 
of the world." (Taanith, fol. 64, 1.) 
<<The threshing is come: the straw 
they cast into the fire, the chaff unto 
the wind, but i^esenre the wheat in 
the floor, and erery one that sees it, 
takes it nod kisses it. So the nations 
of the world say. The worhl was made 
for our sakes: but Israel say to them, 
kH not written, But the people shall 



be as the burning of the lime-kiln, but 
Israel in the time to come (t.^. the 
time of the Messiah) shall be left only ; 
as it is said, The Lord shall be with 
him alone^ and there shall be no 
strange God." Mid. Tell, on Psalm ii. 
Lightfeot,iii.47. 

Some of these and simiUur expres- 
sions may belong to the period of the 
obstinate, we may surely add, the pa- 
triotic struggle of the Jews against the 
tyranny of Rome, after what Tacitus 
terms their "hi^kred of the human 
race" had been embittered by years 
of contempt and persecution ; and 
while, in Gibbon's language, ** their 
dreams of prophecy and conquest'' 
were kept allTO fay the bold x'esist- 
ance to Titus, and the snooesses of 
Baroochab under Hadrian. But there 
can be little doubt, that pride had al- 
ready drawn these distinctions be- 
tween themselTes and the rest d 
mankind, which were deepened by the 
sense of psneeutfon, aal JMriahed m 
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The langoage of the Baptist at once fell in with and 
MyBteriow oppoBed the popular feeling ; at one instant it 
tStS^ raised, at the next it crossed their hopes. He 
announced the necessity of a complete moral change, 
while he repudiated the claims of those who rested their 
sole title to the favours of Gkxl en their descent from 
the chosen race, for ^^ God even of the stones could raise 
up children to Abraham.'' But, on the other hand, he 
proclaimed the immediate, the instant coming of the 
Messiah ; and on the nature of the kingdom, though he 
might deviate from the ordinary language, in expressly 
intimating that the final separation would be made 
not on national but moral grounds— that the bad and 
good, even of the race of Israel, were to be doomed 
according to their wickedness or virtue — ^yet there was 
nothing which interfered with the prevailing belief in 
the personal temporal reign of the Son of David. 

The course of our History will show how slowly Chris- 
tianity attained the purely moral and spiritual notion of 
the change to be wrought by the coming of Christy and 
how perpetually this inveterate Judaism has revived in 
the Christian Church, where, in days of excitement, the 
old Jewish tenet of the personal reign of the Messiah 



tlie onlj comoktioQ of degradation and 
despair. 

Lo Jndalime est un sjst^me de 
misanthropit, qui en yeut k tons les 
peoples de la terre sans aacone excep- 
tion. n n*6tend I'amonr dn 

prochain qu'aox setds Juifi, tandis que 
le Mosaisme T^tend k tons les hommes, 
■ans ancone distinction {vide note), 
n oommande en oatre qu'on enrisage 
tons les antres peoples de la terre 
comme digues de haine et de mcfpris, 
ponr la seok raison qn'ils n*ont pas 



^ on qn'ils ne sont pas Jniis. Chia- 
rini, Frt&ct to Translation of Tahnnd, 
p. 66. 

Fusages of the Talmud will oer- 
tainl J bear out this harsh oondosion ; 
but I think better of human nature 
than to suppose that this sentiment 
was not constantly counteracted by the 
humane feelings to which affliction 
would subdue hearts of better mould, 
or which would be infused by the 
gentler spirit of the genuine relij^ioa 
ofMoMia. 
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has filled the mind of the enthusiast ITor were the 
Jews likely to be more embarrassed than mankind in 
general by the demand of high moral qualifications ; for 
while one part would look on their own state with per- 
fect complacency and satisfiBMstion, another would expect 
to obtain from Heaven, without much effort or exertion 
on their own part, that which Heaven required. Gk)d 
who intended to make them happy would first make 
them virtuous. 

Such was the general excitement at the appearance, 
the teaching, and the baptizing of John. So DepntatioD 
great was the influence which he had obtained bMdXi^^ 
throughout the country, that^ as we shall JStSSSJ 
speedily see, a formal deputation from the ^'J®^ 
national authorities was commissioned to inquire into 
his pretensions, and to ascertain whether he limited 
himself to those of a prophet, or laid claim to the higher 
title of ^^ the Ohrist" And llie deep hold which he had 
taken upon the popular feeling is strongly indicated by 
the &ct^ that the rulers did not dare, on the occasion of 
a question proposed to them at a much later period, by 
Jesus, openly to deny the prophetic mission of John, 
which was not merely generally acknowledged, but even 
zealously asserted by the people. 

How long the preaching of John had lasted before 
the descent of the Son of Mary to the shores of the 
Jordan, rests on somewhat uncertain evidence.^ We 
can decide with as little confidence on some other more 
interesting questions. There is no precise information, 
whether any or what degree of intercourse had been 
kept up between the fieunily of Zachariah and that of 
Joseph, who resided at a considerable distance from 



7 Mutt, fit 13-17; UtAl9,lli Luke iii. 21, 23 ; John i. 15, 18. 
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each other, and were not likely to meet» unless at the 
periodical feasts ; nor how &r John might be preyionsly 
acquainted with the person of Jesus." But it is un- 
doubtedly a remarkable fact in the history of Chris- 
tianity, Ihat from the v^ first appearance of Jesus on 
the shores of the Jordan, unquestionably before He had 
displayed his powers, Or openly asserted his title to the 
higher place, John should invariably retain his humbler 
ATowMin- relative position. Such was his uniform lan- 
^^®' guage from the commencement of his career ; 
•^•"^ such it continued to the end. Yet at this 
period the power and influence of John over the public 
mind were at their height ; Jesus, humanly speaking, 
was but an unknown and undistingnished youth, whose 
qualifications to maintain the higher character were as 
yet untried. John, however, cedes' at once the first 
place: in the stixmgest language* he declares himself 
immeasurably inferior to hhn, who stood anibng the 
crowd, unmarked and unregarded ; whatever his own 
claims, whatever the effects of his initiatory rite, Jesus 



• The diflcrepandefl between the dif- 
ferent Erangelittsai to the hmgiuispe ef 
John, on sereral oocadonf, with zcgard 
to Jescis, appear to me duuracteristic 
of ihe dim and awe-etrndc state of the 
general mind, which would extmd to 
the remembnnoe and the fidthfU record 
of such incidents. It is assumed, I 
think withoat warrant, that John 
himself must hare had a distinct or 
definite notion of the Messiahriiip of 
Jesus : he may hare applied some of 
the prophetio or popular sayings sup* 
posed to hare refinence to the Messiah, 
without any precise notion of their 
meaning ; and his conception of the 
Messiah's character, and of Jesus him- 



self, may haTe yarfed during different 
passages of his own life.1 1 Iftbei^hole 
had been moredptinct and systematic, 
it would be more liable, according to 
my judgement^ to suspicion. The ac- 
count of John itt> Jeeephns is just as 
his character would be W^fjij to appear 
to a writer of the disposition and in 
the situation of the Jewish historian. 

» The remai4iable«iprea6tflD, ** whose 
shoe's latchet I am not worthy to un» 
loose," is illustrated by a passage in 
the Talmud. (Tract. Kidduschio, nii. 
2.) '* Every o6ke a servant will do 
for his master, a scholar should pei> 
form for his teacher, excepting loosing 
his sandal thong.^ 
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was at once to assume a higher f unction* to administer a 
more powerful and influential baptism.^ This has always 
appeared to me one of the most striking incidentel 
arguments for the truth of the Eyangelic narrative, and 
consequently of the Christian faitL The recognition 
appears to have been instant and immediate. Hitherto, 
the Baptist had insisted on the purification of all who 
had assembled around him ; and, with the commanding 
dignity of a Heayen-commissioned teacher, had rebuked, 
without distinction, the sins of all classes and all sects* 
In Jesus alone, by his refusal to baptize him, he acknow- 
ledges the immaculate purity, while his deference 
assumes the tone of homage, almost of adoration.® 

Jesus, however, perhaps to do honour to a rite which 
was hereafter to be that of initiation into the ihpttamof 
new religion, insists on submitting to the usual ^^^ 
ablution. As he went up out of the water, which wound 
below in its deep channel, and was ascending the shelv- 
ing shore, a light shone around with the rapid and 
undulating motion of a dove, typifying the descent of 
the Holy Spirit on the Son of Man ; and a voice was 
heard from heaven, which recognised him as the Son of 
God, well pleasmg to the Almighty Father of the Uni- 
verse. Tlris light could scarcely have been seen, or the 
voice heard, by more than the Baptist and the Son of 



^ Straus (i. 396) ugaes tliat ^tuB 
oonoeMion of the higher place hj the 
ascetic John (and asceticism, he justly 
observes, is the most stem and un- 
yielding principle in the human cha- 
racter) it so eootnyry to the principles 
of hunmn naton, and to all historical 
precedent, that the whole must be 
fictitious; a singular canon, that every 
Jiinf enraordinaiy and unprecedented 



in history must be untrue. I suspect 
the common phrase, ** tmth is strange 
— stranger than fiction," to be founded 
on deeper knowledge of human nature, 
and^f the events of the world. 

• The more distinct dfldarationi of 
inferiority contained in several pas- 
sages are supposed by most harmonists 
of the Gospds to haye been made aftir 
tb|e baptism of J«us, 
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Mary himself' as no immediate aensation appears to 
have been excited among the multitades, such as must 
have followed this public and miraculous proclamation 
of his sacred character; and at a subsequent period, 
Jesus seems to have appeared among the followers of 
John, unrecognised, or at least unhonoured, until He was 
pointed out by the Baptist, and announced as having 
been proclaimed from Heaven at his baptism. The 
calmness and comparatiyely unimposing peacefulness of 
this scene, which may be described as the inauguration 
<^ this *^ greater than Moses,'' in his office as founder of 
a new religion, is strikingly contrasted with the terrific 
tempests and conyulsions of nature at the delivery of 
the Law on Sinai, and harmonises with the general tone 
and character of the new&ith. The image of the Dove, 
the universal symbol of innocence and peace," even if 
purely illustrative, is beautifully in keeping with the 
gentler character of the whole transaction. 

The Temptation of Jesus is the next event in the 
Tflnputioii history of hislife ;' and here, at the opening, 
of Jena. ^ j|. .^qj^q^ q( j^ career, appears shadowed out 
the sort of complex character under which Christianity 



* This appean from John L 82. 
Ncander (Leben Jeta, p. 69) repretentt 
it ai a tjrmbolio yiskm. 

It maj be wall to obienre that thii 
explanation of roices from beayen, as 
A mental perception, not as real arti- 
culate sounds but as inward impres- 
«ions, is by no means modem, or what 
passes under the unpopular name of 
ratioBaUm. There is a verj full and 
rema rk able passage in Origen cont. 
Celsum, L 4S, on this point. He is 
speaking of the offence which may be 
giyen to the simple, who from l^eir 
•great simplicity are readj on erery 



to shake the worid, and deay« 
the compact firmament of heayen. 
K&r vpocK^wrp rh rouvrw rtitf 
hxKovffripotSi oT Zik roXX^ &«A^ 
Tifra KUfovffi rhv ic6v/u>p, 9xi{orr9S 
rh tuXmovtov ff&fm ipmfitpw rov 
vdm-os obpapov. See likewise in 
Suicer's Thesaur., yoc #i^, the pas- 
sages from St. Basil and (hcgory of 
Njssa. 

• Ennius apud Qc de Dir. i. 4S. 
Tibull. i. 8, 9. 

' Matt. iy. 1, 11 5 Mark ir. 1% 
13 ; Luke iy. 1-13. 
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represents its Diyme Author, as a kind of federal repre* 
sentatiye of mankind. On the interpretation of no ind- 
dent in the Gospels, do those who insist on the literal 
acceptation of the Evangelists' language, and those who 
consider that, even in the New Testament^ Lauch allow- 
ance is to be made for the essentially allegoric character 
of Oriental narrative, depart so far asunder.' Whfle 
the former receive the whole as a real scene, the latter 
suppose that the truth lies deeper ; and that some, not 
less real, though less preternatural transaction, is re« 
lated, either from some secret motive, or, according to 
the genius of Eastern narrative, in this figurative style. 
As pretending to discover historical facts of much im- 
portance in the life of Christ, the latter exposition 
demands our examination. The Temptation, according 
to one view, is a parabolic description of an actual 
event ;^ according to another, of a kind of inward men« 
tal trials which continued during the public career of 
Jesus. In the first theory, the Tempter was nothing 
less than the high priest, or one of the Sanhedrin, dele« 
gated by their authority to discover the real pretensions^ 
of Jesus. Having received intelligence of the testimony 
borne to Jesus by John, this person was directed to 
follow him into the wilderness, where he first demanded, 



r Some of the older writers, as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, explained it 
as a vision : to this notion Le derc 
iodines. Schleiermacher treats it as 
a paraUe, p. 58. Those who are most 
■crupolons in departing from the literal 
lense, cannot bnt be embanrasted with 
this kind of personal conflict with a 
Being, whom the deril must have^ 
known, aoconUng to their own view, 
to have been dlrine. This is cm of 



those points which will be di£ferently 
understood, according to the turn and 
cast of mind of different individuals. 
I would therefore deprecate the mak- 
ing either interpretation an article of 
fiiith, or deciding with dogmatic cer^ 
taintj on so perplexing a passage. 

>» This theory, differently modified, 
is embraced ^ Herman Ton der 
Hardt, bj the dder Bnannmillef 
(Sdiol in kic}, ana bj Kuiooel. 
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as the price of his acknowledgment by the public aa- 
thoritiesy some display of miraculous power^ such as 
should enable him^ like Moses, to support the life of 
man l^ a preternatural supply of food in the wilder- 
ness. He then held out to him the splendid prospects 
of aggrandisement^ if he should boldly place himself, as 
a divinely commissioned leader, at the head of the 
nation ; and even led him in person to the pinnacle of 
the Temple, and commanded bim to cast himself down, 
as the condition, if he should be miraculously preserved, 
of his formal recognition by the Sanhedrhi. To this 
view, ingenious as it is, some obvious objections occur; 
— ^ihe precise date apparently assigned to the trans* 
action by the Evangelists, and the improbability that, 
:at so early a period, he would be thought of so much 
importance by the ruling powers; the difficulty of sup- 
poedng that^ even if there might be prudaitial motives 
to induce Si Matthew, writing in Judasa, to disguise, 
under this allegoric veil, so remarkable an event in the 
history of Christ, St Luke, influenced by no such mo- 
tives, would adopt the same course. Though, indeed, it 
may be rq)lied, that if the transaction had once assumed, 
it would be likely to retain, its parabolic dress ; still, it 
must seem extnuxrdinary that no ckarer notice of so 
wonderful a circumstance should transpire in any of 
the Christian records. Nor does it appear easily recon- 
•cileaUe with the cautious distance at which the authori^ 
ties appear to have watched the conduct of Jesus, thus, 
as it were, at once to have committed themselves, and 
almost placed themselves within his power. 

The 'Second theory is embarrassed with fewer of these 
difficulties, though it is liable to the same objection, as 
to the precise date apparently assigned to the incident. 
According to this view, at one particular period of his 
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life> or at several times, the earUily and temporal 
thoughts, thus parabolically described as a personal 
contest with the Principle c^ Evil, passed throogh the 
mind of JesUs, and arrayed before him the image con- 
stantly present to the minds of his comitrymeny that of 
the author o£ a new temporal theocracy. For so com^ 
pletely wera the suggestions in unison with the popular 
expectation, that ambition, if it had taken a human or a 
worldly turn, might have urged precisely such displays 
of supernatural power as are represented in the tempta- 
tions of Jesu& On no two points, probably, would the 
Jews have so entirely coincided, as in expecting the 
Messiah to assume his title and dignity, before the view 
of the whole people, and in the most public and im- 
posing manner ; such, for instance, as, springing from 
Ihe highest point of the Temple, to have appeared float- 
ing in the air, or pretematurally poised upon the un- 
yielding element; any miraculous act, in shorty of a 
totally opposite character to those more private, more 
humane, and, if we may so speak, more unassuming 
signs, to which he himself appealed as the evidences of 
his mission. To be the lord of all the kingdoms, at 
least of Palestine, if not of the whole world, was, accord- 
ing to the same popular belief, the admitted right of the 
Messiah. If then, as the history implies, the Saviour 
was tried by the intrusion of worldly thoughts, whether 
according to the common literal interpretation, actually 
urged by the Principle of Evil, in his proper person, or, 
according to this more modified interpretation of the 
passage, suggested to his mind, such was the natural 
turn which they might have taken. 

But, however interpreted, the moral purport of the 
scene remains the same — the intimation that iha 
strongest and most lively impressions were made upon 

l2 
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the mind of Jesus, to withdraw him from the purely 
religious end of his being upon earthy to transform him 
from the author of a moial revolution to be slowly 
wrought by the introduction of new principles of virtue, 
and new rules for individual and social happiness, to the 
vulgar station of one of the great monarchs or con- 
querors of mankind ; to degrade him from a being who 
was to offer to man the gift of eternal life, and elevate 
his nature to a previous fitness for that exalted destiny, 
to one whose influence over his own generation might 
have been more instantaneously manifest, but which 
could have been as little permanently beneficial as that 
of any other of those remarkable names, which, espe- 
cially in the East, have blazed for a time and expired. 

From the desert, not improbably supposed to be that 
of Quarantania, lying between Jericho and Jerusalem, 
where tradition, in Palestine unfortunately of no great 
authority, stiU points out the scene of this great spiritual 
conflict, and where a mountain,* commanding an almost 
boundless prospect of the valleys and hills of Judaea, is 
shown as that from whence Jesus looked down unmoved 
on the kingdoms of the earth, the Son of Man returned 
to the scene of John's baptism. 

In the mean time the success of the new prophet, the 
Baptist, had excited the attention, if not the jealousy, of 
Depatetkm the rulJug authorities of the Jews. The solemn 
lemtojohn. deputation appeared to inquire into his pre- 
tensions. The Pharisees probably at this time pre- 
dominated in the great council, and the delegates, as of 
this sect, framed their questions in accordance with 
the popular traditions, as well as with the prophetic 



> Th« best ducription of this motrntain is in the Tnrdf of the AIM 
Uariti. Compon Stanlej, p. 302. 
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writings:'^ they inquke whether he is the Christy or Elia£^ 
or the prophet J^ John at once disclaims his title to the 
appellation of the Christ ; nor is he Elijah, personally 
returned, according to the yulgar expectation;'^ nor 
Jeremiah, to whom tradition assigned the name of ^^ the 
prophet," who was to rise firom the dead at th6 coming 
of the Messiah, in order, it was supposed, to restore the 
tabernacle, the ark, and the altar of incense, which he 
was said to have concealed in a cave on the destmction 
of the Temple by ITebachadnezzar, and which were to 
be brought again to light at the Messiah's coining.® 

The next day John renewed his declaration that he 
was the harbinger,^ described in the Prophet Isaiah, 
who, according to the custom in the progresses of Orien- 
tal monarchs, was to go before, and cutting through 
mountains and bridging valleys, to make a wide and 
level way for the advance of the Great King. So John 
was to remove some of the moral impediments for the 
reception of Christ At the same time, as Jesus min- 
gled undistinguished among the crowd, without directly 
designating him, the Baptist declared the actual pre- 
sence of the mightier teacher who was about to appear. 
The next day, in the more private circle of his jegn, aedg- 
believers, John did not scruple to point out j^iTtba 
more distinctly the person of the MessiaL<i ^*«**^ 
The occasion of his remarkable speech (it has been 
suggested with much probability) was the passing of 
large flocks of sheep and lambs, which, from the rich 



k The SaQlMdim alooa could jadgt 
a tribe, the high priest, or a prophet 
(Saohedrin Ptevch. i). Hence <*« 
prophet could not perish out of Jem* 
sfdem." Luke lUi. 33. Lightfoot, 
Harm. Er. 



"" John L 19-28. 

> Wetst^n. Not. Test in loo. 

• 3 Mace U. 4-8; xr. 14. 

F John 1. 29-84. 

% John 1.35, 86. 
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pastoral difttricts beyond the river^ crossed the Jordan 
at the ford, and were driven on to the metropdi% to 
fnmish either the osoal daily sacrifices or those for the 
approaching Passover. The Baptist, as they were pass- 
ingy glanced from them to Jesus, declared him to be 
that superior Being, of whom he was but the humble 
harbinger, and described him as *^the Lamb of Grod,' 
which taketh away the sins of the world." Unblemished 
and innocent as the meek animals that passed, like 
them he was to go up as a sacrifice to Jerusalem, and 
in some mysterious manner to " take away " the sins of 
mankind. Another title, by which he designated Jesus 
yet more distinctly as the Messiah, was that of the 
" Son of God," one of the appellations of the Deliverer 



' SoffOtScag (ai is the general opi- 
nion) that thif tenn refen to the 
eipiatory sacrifioe of Christ, according 
to the analogy between the death 
of Jcfus and the ncrifioial rictimi, 
snbsequentl J derdoped bj the Apostles 
(and certainlj the narrower sense 
maintained bj Grotins and the mo- 
dem learned writera (see Bosenmnller 
and Euinoel in loc.) is bj no means 
satisfactorj), to the hearers of John 
at this time sndi an allnsion must 
hare been as unmtelligible as the inti- 
mations of Jesos about his fatore suf- 
ferings to his disciples. Indeed, if 
understood hj John himself in its 
full sense^ it is difficult to reconcile it 
with the more imperfect views of the 
Messiah erinoed by his doubt daring 
his imprisonment. To the Jews in 
general it can hare conveyed no dis- 
tinct meaning. That the Messiah was 
to be blameless, was strictly accordant 
with their notions, and **his talcmg 
•way sins" bore an intelligible Jewish 



sense; but taking them away by his 
own sacrifioe, was a purely Chi-i»- 
tian tenet, and but obscurely and pixy- 
pheticaUy alluded to before the deatk 
ofC!hrist. How &r the Jews had any 
notion of a sufiering Messiah (afUr- 
waids their great stombling-block) is 
a most obscure question. The Ghal- 
daic paraphrsst certainly refers, but 
in very vague and contradictory lan- 
guage (Isaiah Hi. IS et seq.}, to the 
Messiah, See on one side Schoetgen, 
Hor. Heb. iL 181, and Danzius, De 
A^p^f in Meuschen; on the other, 
Bosenmiiller and Gesenius on Isaiah. 
The notion of the double Messiah, the 
suffering Messiah the son of Joseph, 
and the triumphant, the son of David 
(as in Pearson on the Creed, vol. ii.).. 
is of most uncertain date and origin ; 
but nothing, in my opinion, can be 
more incredible than thai it should 
have been derived, as Bertholdt would 
imagine, from the Samaritan belief, 
Bertholdt, c 29. 
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most nnivarsally admitted, thongli, no doubt^ it might 
bear a different sense to different hearers. 

Among the more immediate disciples of John this 
declaration of their master could not but excite the 
strongest emotions; nor can anything be more charac- 
teristic of the feelings of that class among the Jews than 
the anxious rapidity with which the wonderful intelli- 
gence is propagated, and the distant and awe-struck' 
reverence with which the disciples slowly present them- 
selyes to their new master. The first of these vtut dk- 
were, Andrew, the brother of Simon (Peter), j«m. 
and probably the author of the narrative, St John.' 
Simon, to whom his brother communicates the extra- 
. ordinary tidings, immediately follows, and on him Jesus 
bestows a new name, expressive of the firmness of his 
character. All these belonged to the same village, 
Bethsaida, on the shore of the lake of G'ennesaret 
On the departure of Jesus, when He is returning to 
Galilee, He summons another, named Philip. Philip, 
like Andrew, hastens away to impart the tidings to 
ITathanael, not improbably conjectured to be the apostle 
Bartholomew (the son of Tolmai or Ptolemy), a man of 
blameless character, whose only doubt is, whether the 
Messiah could come from a town of such proverbial dis- 
repute as Nazareth.^ But the doubts of Nathanael are 
removed by the preternatural knowledge displayed by 
Jesus of an incident which he could not have witnessed ; 
and this fifth disciple, in like manner, does homage to 
the Messiah, under his titles ^^ the Son of God, the King 
of IsraeU* Yet this proof of more than human know- 
ledge, Jems declares to be as nothing in comparison 
witii the more striking signs of the Divine proteetioi 



• John i. 87-42. * Join i. 4a-6L 
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and fayonr, which he asserts, tinder the popular and 
significant image of the perpetoal intervention of angels, 
that his chosen followers are hereafter to witness. 

Jesns had now commenced his career : disciples had 
egogoom- attached themselyes to this new master, and 
22^^ his claim to a divine mission mnst necessarily 
TeidME. y^ aqcompanied by the signs and wonders 
which were to ratify the appearance of the Messiah. 
Tet even his miraculous powers had nothing of the 
imposing, the appalling, or public character, looked for, 
no doubt^ by those who expected that the appeal would 
be made to their senses, and their passions, to their terror 
and their hope, not to the more tranquil emotions of 
gratitude and love. But of this more hereafter. 

The first miracle of Jesus was the changing the water 
FtatBindfli into wine, at the marriage feast at Cana in 
Bin. Qalilee.^ This event, however, was not merely 

remarkable as being the first occasion for the display 
of supernatural power, but as developing in some 
degree the primary principles of the new religious reve- 
lation. The attendance of Jesus at a marriage festival, 
his contributing to the festive hilarity, more particularly 
his sanctioning the use. of wine on such occasions, at 
once separated and set him apart from that sect with 
which he was most likely to be confounded. John, no 
doubt» passed with the vulgar for a stricter Essene, 
many of whom, it has been before said, observed the 
severest morality, and, in one great point, differed most 
widely from all their brethren. They disregarded the 
ceremonies of the Law, even the solemn national festi- 
vals, and depreciated sacrifices. Shut up, in short, in 
their own monastic establishments, they had substituted 



• John 11. Ulh 
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observances of their own for those of the Mosaic insti- 
tutes. In all these points, John, who nowhere appears 
to haye visited Jerasalem, at least after his assumption 
of the prophetic office (for his presence there would 
doubtless have excited much commotion), followed the 
Essenian practice. Like them he was severe, secluded, 
monastic, or rather eremitical in his habits and language. 
But among the most marked peculiarities of the Esse- 
nian fraternity was their aversion to marriage. Though 
some of the less rigid of their communities submitted to 
this inevitable evil, yet those who were of higher pre- 
tensions, and doubtless of higher estimation, maintained 
inviolable celibacy, and had fully imbibed that Oriental 
principle of asceticism, which proscribed all indulgence 
of the gross and material body as interfering with the 
purity of the immaculate spirit. The perfect religious 
being was he who had receded to the utmost from all 
human passion ; who had withdrawn his senses from all 
intercourse with the material world, or rather had 
estranged his mind from all objects of sense, and had 
become absorbed in the silent and ecstatic contempla- 
tion of the Deity.* This mysticism was the vital prin* 
ciple of the Essenian observances in Judaea, and of those 
of the Therapeutse, or Contemplatists, in Egypt, the 
lineal ancestors of the Christian monks and hermits. 
By giving public countenance to a marriage ceremony. 



« It may be worth obfierrmg (for 
the oonnezion of Jesus with the Es- 
senes has been rather a fiiTonrite 
theory) that his iUostrations so per> 
petoalljr drawn from the marriage 
rite, and from the vineyard, wooM be 
in direct opposition to Essenian phraseo- 
logy. All thesn pQiMges were pecu- 



liarly embarrassing to the Gnostic 
ascetics. ** Noluit Mardon sab ima- 
gine Domini a nnptiia redenntis 
Christom oogitaii * detestatorem nnpti* 
amm.' " Mardon njfected from his Gob> 
pd» Lnke ziy. 7-11. Set Ihe Gospel 
of Mardon by Hahn in Thilo, Cod. 
Apoc. Not. Teetam. p. 444 and 44d» 
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Btill more bj sanctioning the use of wine (m snch occft< 
sions (for wine was likewise proscribed by Essenian 
usage), Jesus thus, at the outset of his career, as he 
afterwards placed himself in direct opposition to the 
other preyailing sects, so he had already receded fiom 
the practice of these recluse mystics, who formed the 
third, and though not in numb^ yet in character and 
influence, by no means unimportant religious party. 

After this eyent in Cana,^ Jesus, with his mother, his 
brethren, and some of his disciples, took up thdr abode, 
not in their natiye town of Nazareth, but in the yillage 
^^^^^^ of Oapen^um,' which was situated not £ar fix)m 
the rising city of Tiberias, on the shore of the 
beautiful lake, the Sea of Oennesaret It was called 
the Village of Comfort^ or the Loyely Yillage, from a 
spring of delicious water, and became afterwards the 
chief residence of Jesusf, and the great scene of his won- 
decful works.* 

The Passoyer approached,^ the great festiyal' which 



1 ManndreU pUoet Cana north* 
west of Nazareth; it was about a 
day's jonmej fitim CSapemanm. Jo- 
sephas (De y\M Sii&) marched all 
night frcon Gana, and arriTcd at Tibe- 
rias in the m<»rning. 

> John U. 12. 

* Among the remarkable and dis- 
tinctire pecaliarities of the Gospel of 
St. John, ii the much greater length 
nX, iHiidi he relates the erents which 
OGCoved doriog the earlier Tisits of 
JesQs to Jemsalem, aboat which the 
other Evangdists are either entirely 
silent or extramely brief. I cannot 
lifl^ suspecting a very natmal reason 
for this UgXf that John was the con- 



stant companioii of his Master dozing 
these joomejs, and that the other 
aposdes were moch less constant in 
their attendance upon him daring 
these more distant excursions, espe- 
cially at the earlier period. The Gos- 
pel of St. John (some few pa wag es 
omitted) might be ceseribed as the 
acts of Jesos in Jerusalem and its 
neighboiiriiood. 

k John U. 13. 

* Many writers suppose that about 
half a year passed between the bap- 
tism of Jesus and this Passover. Thi* 
Is possible ; but it appears to me that 
tiMse if no evidence whatarcr as It )bi 
kngth of the penod. 
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assembled not only from all pai*ts of Palestine, bnt 
even &om remoter regions, the more devoat nntAMs- 
Jews, who at this period of the year constantly ®^' ^^ ^' 
made their pilgrimage to the Holy City: regular cara- 
vans came from Babylonia and Egypt ; and, as we shall 
explain hereafter, considerable numbers from Syria, 
Ada Minor, and the other provinces of the Boman 
empire. There can be no doubt that at least vague 
rumours of the extraordinary transactions which had 
already excited public attention towards Jesus of Naza- 
reth, must have preceded his arrival at Jerusalem. The 
declaration of the Baptist, although ndther himself nor 
many of his immediate disciples might attend the feast, 
could not but have transpired. Though the single 
miracle wrought at Cana might not have been distinctly 
reported at Jerusalem — though the few disciples who 
may have followed him from Galilee, having there disse- 
minated the intelligence of his conduct and action^, 
might have been lost in the multitude and confusion of 
the crowded city — ^though, on the other hand, the im- 
pressions thus made, would be still further counter, 
balanced by the general prejudice against Qalilee, mora 
especially against a Oalilean from Nazareth — still the 
Son of Mary, even at his jQrst appearance in jesosai 
Jerusalem, seems to have been looked on with J«™^«"»- 
a kind of reverential awe. His actions were watched ; 
and though both the ruling powers, and, as yet appar 
rently, the leading Pharisees kept aloo:^ though he is 
neither molested by the jealousy of the latter,' nor 
excites the alarm of the former, yet the mass of the 
people already observed his words and his demeanour 
with anxious interest The conduct of Jesus tended to 
keep up this mysterious uncertainty so likely to work 
on the imagination of a people thus ripe for religious 
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excitement. He is said to Iiaye perfonned ^^many 
^Viiracles/' but these, no doubt, were still of a private, 
lecret, and unimposmg character; and on all other 
points he maintains the utmost reserve, and avoids with 
the most jealous precaution any action or language 
which might directly commit him with the rulers or the 
people. 

One act alone was public, commanding, and authori- 
TheTcnvie tativc. The outer court of the Temple had 
• ""^ become, particularly at the period of the great- 
est solemnity, a scene of profane disorder and concision. 
As the Jews assembled firom all quarters of the country, 
almost of the world, they were under the necessity of 
purchasing the victims for their offerings on the spot ; 
and the rich man who could afford a sheep or an ox, or 
the poor man who was content with the humbler obla- 
tion of a pair of doves, found the dealer at hand to 
supply his wants. The traders in sheep, cattle, and 
pigeons, had therefore been permitted to establish them- 
selves within the precincts of the Temple in the court 
of the Gentile^;^ and a line of shops (tabemae) ran 
along the outer wall of the inner court Every Jew 
made an annual payment of a half-shekel to the Temple; 
and as the treasury, according to ancient usage, only 
received the coin of Palestine,* those who came from 



AjclmU. 14,25. 

• Aooording to Hog, * the andent 
impOBts which were introdaoed before 
the Roman dominion were valued ac- 
cording to the Greek coinage; e,g, 
the taxes of the Temple, Matt zrii. 24. 
Joseph. B. J. Tii. 6, 6. The offerings 
were paid in these, Mark zii. 42 ; 
Lake zzi. 3. A payment which pro- 



made aooording to the ancient national 
prtjment by weight, Matt xzvi. 15. 
[This is verj doubtfial.] Bat in com- 
mon business, trade, wages, sale, kt^ 
the assis and denarius and Roman coin 
were osual, Matt x. 29 ; Luke xii. 6 ; 
Matt zz 2; Mark ziv. 5; John 
lii. 5, Ti. 7. The more mod^ state 
taxes are likewise paid in the coin ol 



eeedad firom tlie Temple treasc.*T» was the nation which exercises at the tima 
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distant provinces were obliged to change tlieir foreign 
money, the relative value of which was probably liable 
to considerable fluctaation. It is evident firom the 
strong language of Jesus, that not only a fair and honest, 
but even a questionable and extortionate traffic was con- 
ducted withhi the holy precincts. Nor is it impossible, 
that even in the Temple courts trade might be carried 
on less connected with the religious character of the 
place. Throughout the East, the periodical assemblages 
of the different tribes of the same descent at some cen- 
tral temple is intimately connected with commercial 
views.' The neighbourhood of the Holy Place is the 
great fair or exchange of the tribe or nation. Even to 
the present day, Mecca, at the time of the great con- 
course of worshippers at the tomb of the Prophet, is a 
mart for the most active traffic among the merchant 
pilgrims, who form the caravans from all quarters of the 
Mahometan world.' 

We may conceive how the deep and awfiil stillness, 
which ought to have prevailed within the inner courts, 
dedicated to the adoration of the people — ^how the quiet 
prayer of the solitary worshipper, and the breathless 
silence of the multitude, while the priests were per- 
forming the more important ceremonies, either offering 
the national sacrifice, or entering the Holy Place, must 
have been interrupted by the dose neighbourhood of 
this disorderly market How dissonant must have been 
the noises of the bleating sheep, the lowing cattle, the 
clamours and disputes, and all the tumult and confusion 
thus crowded into a space of no great extent. No doubl 



the grentest anthority, Matt. xzii. 19 ; 
Mark xii. 15 ; Luke xx. 24." Vol. i. 
pnge 14* After all^ however, aome of 



these words may be trandatioDs. 
' Heeren, Ideen, passim. 
( Bnrckhardt, TzaTels in Anhhu 
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the lidelings of the more deyout must long before have 
been shoeked by this desecration of the holy precincts ; 
KxpidsiaBor ^^^ when Jesus commanded the expulsion of 
tiMMtiwkn. iji Hnese traders out of Hie court of ike 
Temple, from the almost unresisting submission with 
which they abandoned their lucratiye posts, at the com- 
mand of one inyested with no public authority, and who 
could have appeared to them no more than a simple 
Galilean peasant, it is clear that this assertion of the 
sanctity of the Temple must have been a popular act 
with the majority of the worshippers.^ Though Jedus 
is said personally to have exerted himself, assisting with 
a light scourge probably in driving out the cattle, it is 
not likely ihs^ if he had stood alone, either the calm 
and commanding dignity of his manner, or even his 
appeal to the authority of the Sacred Writings, which 
forbade the profiemation of the Temple as a place of 
merchandise, would have overpowered the sullen obsti- 
nacy of men engaged in a gainful traffic, sanctioned by 
ancient usage. The same profound veneration for the 
Temple, which took such implacable offence at the sub- 
sequent language of Jesus, would look with unallayed 
admiration on the zeal for '^ the Father's Housa" lliat 
House would not brook the intrusion of worldly pursuits 
or profane noises within its hallowed gates. 

Of itself, then, this act of Jesus might not amount to 
the assumption of authority over the Temple of Grod: 



^ I think these oonsidentions make 
t less improbable that this erent 
should haye taken place on two sepa- 
rate occanoDs, and onder simikr oir- 
eomstances. The axonnt of St John 
plaooi the incident at this period of 
Mir liord'a lift ; the other ETangelists 



daring his last visit to Jerusalem. For 
my own part, I follow St John without 
hesitation : eren if it were an error in 
chronological arrangement in one or 
other of the ETsngelist^ mj faith in 
the historical reality of the 
would not be in the 1m 
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it was^ periiaps, no more than a conrageons zealot 
fcnr the I^w might have done ;^ but, combined j^qM^oM 
with the former mysteriousmmours about his this«T«nt.' 
character and his miraculous powers, it invested him at 
once with the awful character of one, in whose person 
might appear the long-desired, the long^xpeoted Mes* 
siah. The multitude eagerly throi^ around him, and 
demand some supernatural sign of his divine mission. 
The establishment of tiie Law had been accompanied, 
according to the universal belief, witii the most terrific 
dem(»astrations of Almighty power — ^the rocking of the 
earth, the blazing of the mountain. Would the restora- 
tk)n of the Theocracy in more ample power, and more 
enduring majesty, be unattended widx the same appalling 
wonders? The splendid images in the highly figurative 
writings of the Prophets, the traditions, among the mass 
of the people -equally authoritative, had prepared them 
to expect the coming of the Messiah to be announced 
by tho obedient elements; It would have been difficult, 
by the most signal convulsions of nature, to have come 
up to their hi^i-wrought expectations. Private acts of 
beoevolence to individuals, preternatural cures of dis- 
eases^ or the restoration of disordered fEumlties, fell far 
beneath the notions of men, blind, in most cases, to the 
mcNul beauty of such actions. They required public, if 
we may so speak, national miracles, aiul those of the 
most stapendous nature. To thdr demand, Jesus calmly 
answered by an obscure and somewhat oracular allusion 
to the remote event of his own resurrection, the one 
great ^^sign" of Christianity, to which it is remarkable 



^ Legall J onlj the magistrate (t. «• 
tlia Sanhedrin), or a Prophet, could 
rectify abnsei in the Temple ef God. 



A Prophet miut show his commissioB 
hy some mirede or predictXNU Gio- 
tios and Whitby. 
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that the Sayionr constaiitly refers, when required to 
ratify his mission by some public miracle.^ The ges- 
ture, by which he probably confined his meaning to the 
temple of his body, which, though destroyed, was to be 
raised up again in three days, was seen, indeed, by his 
disciples, yet even by them but imperfectly understood ; 
by the people in general his language seemed plainly to 
imply the possible destruction of the Temple. An 
appalling thought, and feebly counterbalanced by the 
assertion of his power to rebuild it in three days I 

This misapprehended speech struck on the most sen- 
sitive chord in the high-strung religious temperament 
of the Jewish people. Their national pride, their na- 
tional existence, were identified with the inviolability of 
Rcwcnoeof the Temple. Their passionate and zealous 

the Jews for «,.. ,. , , «, , 

the Tempi«. fauaticism on this pomt can scarcely be under- 
stood unless after the profound study of their history. 
In older times, the sad and loathsome death of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, in more recent, the &te of Crassus, 
perishing amid the thirsty sands of the desert, and of 
Pompey, with his headless trunk exposed to the out- 
rages of the basest of mankind on the strand of Egypt, 
had been construed into manifest visitations of the 
Almighty, in revenge for the plunder and profanation 
of his Temple. Their later history is full of the same 
spirit ; and even in the horrible scenes of the fatal si^e 
by Titus, this indelible passion survived all feelings of 
nature or of humanity. The fall of the Temple was 
like the bursting of the heart of the nation. 

From the period at which Herod the Great had begun 
to restore the dilapidated work of Zorobabel, forty-cdx 
vears had elapsed, and stiU the magnificence of the 

* Oooipm Matt. lii. iO. 
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king, or the wealth and devotion of the principal among 
the people, had found some new work on which to 
expend those incalculable riches, which, from these 
sources, the tribute of the whole nation, and the dona- 
tions of the pious, continued to pour into the Temple 
treasury. And this was the building of which Jesus, as 
he was understood, could calmly contemplate the fall, 
and deu'ingly promise the immediate restora- Their esmec- 
tion. To their indignant murmurs, Jesus, it appointed, 
may seem, made no reply. The explanation would, 
perhaps, have necessarily led to a more distinct pre- 
diction of his own death and resurrection than it was 
yet expedient to make, especially on so public a scene. 
But how deeply this mistaken speech sunk into the 
popular mind, may be estimated from its being adduced 
as the most serious charge against Jesus at his trial ; 
and the bitterest scorn, with which he was followed to 
his crucifixion, exhausted itself in a fierce and sarcastic 
allusion to this supposed assertion of power. 

Still, although with the exasperated multitude the 
growing veneration for Jesus might be checked by this 
misapprehended speech, a more profound impression 
had been made among some of the more thinking part 
of the community. Already one, if not more members, 
of the Sanhedrin, began to look upon him with interest^ 
perhaps with a secret inclination to espouse his doc- 
trines. That one, named Nicodemus, deter- j,,^^^ 
miued to satisfy himself by a personal inter- 
view, as to the character and pretensions of the new 
Teacher.™ Mcodemus had hitherto been connected 
with the Pharisaic party, and he dreaded the jealousy 
of that powerful sect, who, though not yet in declared 



" John iii. 1, 21. 
TOL. I. tf 
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hostility against Jesus, watched, no doubt, his motions 
with secret aversion; for they could not but perceive 
that he made no advances towards them, and treated 
with open disregard their minute and austere observance 
of the literal and traditionary law, their principles of 
separation from the ^^ unclean " part of the community, 
and their distinctive dress and deportment The 
popular and accessible demeanour of Jesus showed at 
once that he had nothing in common with the spirit of 
this predominant religious faction. Nicodemus, there- 
fore, chooses the dead of the night to obtain his secret 
interview with Jesus ; he salutes him with a title, that 
of Babbi, assumed by none but those who were at once 
qualified and authorised to teach in public; and he 
recognises at once his divine mission, as avouched by 
his wonderful works. But> with astonishment almost 
overpowering, the Jewish ruler hears the explanation of 
the first principles of the new religion. When the 
heathen proselyte was admitted into Judaism, he was 
considered to be endowed with new life : he was sepa- 
rated firom all his former connexions; he was bom 
again to higher hopes, to more extended knowledge, to 
a more splendid destiny ."^ But now, even the Jew of 
the most unimpeachable descent from Abraham, the 
Jew of the highest estimation so as to have been chosen 
into the court of Sanhedrin, and one who had main- 
tained the strictest obedience to the law, required, in 
order to become a member of the new community, a 
change no less complete. He was to pass through the 



* A Gentile proselyted, and a slave 
set free, is as a child new born ; he 
mutt know no more of his kindred. 
Maimonides. Lightfoot, Harm. Ey. 

Thk notion of a second moral birth 



is by no means uncommon in the 
East. The Sanscrit name of a Brah* 
min is dwija, the twice bora. Bopfw 
Gloss. Saoscr. 
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ceremony emblematic of moral and spiritual pnrifica* 
tion. To lum, as to the most miclean of strangers, 
baptism was to be the mark of his initiation into the 
new faith ; and a secret internal transmutation was to 
take place by divine agency in his heart, which was to 
communicate a new principle of religious life. Without 
this, he could not attain to that which he had hitherto 
supposed either the certain privilege of his Israelitish 
descent^ or at least of his conscientious adherence to the 
Law. Eternal life, Jesus dedared, was to depend solely 
on the reception of the Son of God, who, he not ob- 
scurely intimate, had descended from heayen, was 
present in his person, and was not uniyersally receiyed,. 
' only from the want of moral fitness to appreciate hi». 
chaucacter. This li^t was too pure to be admitted into 
the thick darkness which was brooding oyer the public- 
mind, and rendered it impenetrable by the soft and 
quiet rays of the new doctrine. Jesus, in short, almost 
without disguise or reserystion, annomiced himself to 
the wondering ruler as the Messiah, while, at the same 
time, He enigmatically foretold his rejection by the 
people. The age was not ripe for" the e:]dubition>of the- 
Divine Gk>odness in his person; it still yeamiad for a. 
revelation of the terrible, destructive, revengeful Fewer 
of the Almighty*— -a national deity which should embody, 
as it were, the prevailing sentiments of the naltion. 
Nor came He to fulfil that impious expectation of Jewish 
pride — ^the condemnation of the world, of all Oentile 
races, to the worst calamities, while on Israel alone his 
blessings were to be showered with exclusive bounty:^ 



* Qrue seqirantiir inde a yenicalo 
decimo leptJmo proprie ad Jodoos 
•peotani, et haad dnbie dicta sont a 



Domino contra ofinkmem flkm in^ 
piam et in goiaa hnnudram inkuiaBL 
coin czistiiDanDt Maviain non niii 

x2 
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He came as a common benefactor — as an nniyersal 
Savioor — ^to the whole human race. Nicodemns, it 
may seem, left the presence of Jesns, if not a decided 
conyerti vet impressed with still deeper reyerence. 
Though never an avowed disciple, yet, with other 
members of the Sanhedrm, he was only restrained by 
his dread of the predominant party : more than once 
we find him seizing opportunities of showing his respect 
and attachment for the teacher, whose cause he had not 
courage openly to espouse; and, perhaps, his secret 
influence, with that of others similarly disposed, may, 
for a time, have mitigated or obstructed the more violent 
designs of the hostile Riarisees. 

Thus ended the first visit of Jesus to Jerusalem since 
his assumption of a public character. His influence 
had, in one class probably, made considerable, though 
secret, progress ; with others, a dark feeling of hostility 
had been more deeply rooted ; while this very difference 
of sentiment was likely to increase the general sus- 
pense and interest, as to the future development of his 
oharacter. As yet, it appears, unless in that most 
private interview with Nicodemus, he had not openly 
avowed his claim to the titie of the Messiah : an ex- 
pression of St John,^ ^' he did not trust himsdf to 
them," seems to imply the extreme caution and reserve 
whidi He maintained towards all the converts which 
He made during his present visit to Jerusalem. 



Judalemn popnlam liberstarmn, re> 
dquM vero gentw omnes supjdicUi 
strocusimii affecturum, penituaqiM 
vv'Jtiinim eMu. Titman. Md. in 



Joan. p. 12S. 

9 John ii« 24, ohic M^tiw 
iavT6p: he did not tnut himself It 
them, be did not commit himeeli^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Public Life of Jesus from the First to the Second Passover. 

On the dispersion of the strangers from the metropolis, 
at the close of the Passover, Jesus, with his neportnn 
more immediate followers, passed a short 



time in Judaea, where such multitudes crowded to the 
baptism administered by his disciples, that the adherents 
of John began to find the concourse to their master 
somewhat diminished. The Baptist had remoyed his 
station to the other side of the Jordan, and fixed himself 
by a stream, which afforded a plentiful supply of water, 
near the town of Salim, in Peraea. The partisans of 
John, not it might seem without jealousy, b^an to 
dispute concerning the relative importance of the 
baptism of their master, and that of him whom they 
were disposed to consider his rival. But these un- 
worthy feelings were strongly repressed by John. In 
terms still more emphatic he reasserted his own secon- 
dary station : he was but the paranymph, the humble 
attendant on the bridegroom, Christ the bridegroom 
himself: his doctrine was that of earth, that of Christ 
was from heaven ; in short, he openly aonounces Jesus 
as the Son of the Almighty Father, and as the author 
of everlasting life.* 

The career of John was drawing to a dose. His new 
station in Persea was within the dominions of Jobnti» 
Herod Antipas. On the division of the Haiod. 



• John iii 22, 86. 
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Jewish kingdom at the death of Herod the Great, 
Gralilee and Perasa had formed the tetrarchate of 
Antipas. This Herod was engaged in a dangerous war 
with AretaSy king of Arabia Petraea, whose dan^ter he 
had married. But having formed an incestuous con- 
nexion with the wife of his brother, Herod Philip, his 
Arabian queen indignantly fled to her father, who took 
up arms to revenge her wrongs against her guflty 
husband.^ How far Herod could depend in this contest 
on the loyalty of his subjects, was extremely doubtfiiL 
It is possible he might ^itertain hopes that the repudia^ 
tion of a foreign alliance, ever hateful to the Jews, and 
the union with a Inranch of the Asmonean line (for . 
Herodias was the grand-daughter of Herod the Great 
and of Mariamne), might counterbalance in the popular 
estimation the injustice and criminality of his marriage 
with his brother's wife.^ The influence of John (accord- 
ing to Josephus) was almost unlimited. The subjects, 
and even the soldiery, ci the tetrarch had crowded with 
devout submission around the Prophet. On his decision 
might depend the wavering loyalty of th^ whole pro- 
vince. ]^t John denounced with open indignation the 
royal incest^ and declared the marriage with a broth^'s 
w^e to be a flagrant violation of the Law. Herod, 
before long, ordered him to be seized and imprisoned in 
the strong fortress of Madiaarus, on the remote border 
of his Transjordanic territory. 
Jesus, in the mean time, apprehensive of the awaken- 



^ Luke iii. 19; Matt. ay. 3, 5; 
Mark yi. 17, 20. 

"- Thii natmil riew of the subjict 
appears to me to harmonise the aoooonts 
in the Goepels with that of Josephus. 
Josephus traoes the persecutfon of the 



Baptist to Herod's dread of popular 
tumult and insurrectioii, without men* 
tioniog the real cause of that cread, 
which we find in the Erangelio nar* 
rative. 
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ing jealousy of the Pharisees, whom his increasing 
success inflamed to more avowed animosity, left the 
borders of Judsea, and proceeded on his return to 
Gralilee.* The nearer road lay through the province of 
Samaria.* The mutual hatred between the Jesus mbsm 
Jews and Samaritans, ever since the secession ssmilris. 
of Sanballat, had kept the two races not merely J^;^"' 
distinct, but opposed to each other with the saaisritaiis. 
most fanaticfd hostility. This animosity, instead of 
being allayed by time, had but grown the more invete- 
rate, and had recently been embittered by acts, accord- 
ing to Josephus, of wanton and unprovoked outrage on 
the part of the Samaritans. During the administration 
of Coponius, certain of this hateful race, early in the 
morning on one of the days of the Passover, had stolen 
into the Temple at Jerusalem, and defiled the porticoes 
and courts by strewing them with dead men's bones — 
an abomination the most offensive to the Jewish prin- 
ciples of cleanliness and sanctity.' Still later, they 
had frequently taken advantage of the position in which 
their district lay, directly between Judsea and Galilee, to 
interrupt the concourse of the religious Galileans to the 
capital.^ Jealous that such multitudes should pass their 
sacred mountain, Gerizim, to worship in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, they often waylaid tibe incautious pilgrim, 
and thus the nearest road to Jerusalem had become 
extremely insecure. Our History will show how calmly 
Jesus ever pursued his course through these conflicting 
elements of society, gently endeavoured to allay the 
implacable schism, and set the example of that mild 



* Matt. iv. 12 ; Mark i 14; Luke i ' Hist of the Jewt, «. 118, 
hr. 14, • Ibid., 123. 

• John iT. 1. 32. I 
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and tolerant spirit^ so beautifully embodied in his 
precepts. He passed on in quiet security through the 
dangerous district; and it is remarkable that here, safe 
from the suspicious vigilance of the Pharisaic party^ 
among these proscribed aliens fix)m the hopes of Israel, 
He more distinctly and publicly than He had hitherto 
done, avowed his title as the Messiah, and developed 
that leading characteristic of his religion, the abolition 
of aU local and national deities, and the promulgation 
of one comprehensive faith, in which the great Eternal 
Spirit was to be worshipped by all mankind in ** spirit 
and in trutL" 

There was a well^ near the gates of Sichem, a name 
which by the Jews had been long perverted into the 
opprobrious term Sichar.^ This spot, according to 
immemorial tradition, the Patriarch Jacob had pur- 
chased, and here were laid the bones of Joseph, his 
elder son, carried from Egypt, to whose descendant, 
Ephraim, this district had been assigned. Sichem lay 
in a valley between tiie two £Etmous mountains Ebal and 
Gerizim, on which the Law was read, and ratified by the 
acclamations of the assembled tribes ; and on the latter 
height stood the rival temple of the Samaritans, which 
had so long afiiicted the more zealous Jews by its daring 
opposition to the one chosen sanctuary on Mount 
Moriah. The well bore the name of the Patriarch; 
and while his disciples entered the town to purchase 

^ Traditidii still points to this well, | thirtj-fire in depth, five of which we 
about a mila distant from the walls of i found full of water." MaundrdI, 



Siduur, which Maondxell supposes to 
have eite&ded fiurther. A churdi was 
built over it bj the Empress Helena, 
but it is now cntirdj destroyed. •* It 
in dug in a firm rode, and contains 
about three jaids in diameter, and 



p. 62. 

* From a Hebrew word meaning a 
" lie *' or an " idoL" The name had 
DO doubt grown into common use, as 
it could not be meant hj the ETangO' 
lists in an offensiTe i 
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provisionB,' a traffic from which probably few, except 
the disciples of Christ, would not have abstained,"* 
except in extreme necessity, Jesus reposed by its 
mai^in. It was the sultry hour of noon, about twelve 
o'clock," when a woman, as is the general usage in the 
East, where the females commonly resort to the wells 
or tanks to obtain water for all domestic uses, ap- 
proached the well. Jesus, whom she knew not to be 
her countryman, either from his dress, or perhaps his 
dialect or pronunciation, in which the inhabitants of the 
Ephraimitish district of Samaria differed both from the 
Jews and Galileans, to her astonishment, asked her for 
water to quench his thirst For in general the lip of a 
Jew, especially a Pharisaic Jew, would have shrunk in 
disgust from the purest element in a vessel defiled by 
the hand of a Samaritan. Drawing, as usual, his simili- 
tudes from the present circumstances, Jesus excites the 
wonder of the woman by speaking of living waters at 
his command, waters which were to nourish the soul for 
everlasting life: he increases her awe by allusions 
which show more than mortal knowledge of her own 
private history (she was living in concubinage, having 
been married to five husbands), and at length clearly 



^ According to the traditions they 
might huj of them, use their laboor, 
or eaj Amen to their bentdictions 
(Beracoth, L 8), lodge in their towns, 
but not receive any gift or kindness 
from them. Buztorf, Lex Tahn. 1370. 
Lightfoot in loc. 

"" Probably the more rigid would 
have refrained, even from this per^ 
mitted intercoorse, unless in cases of 
absolate neoesnty. 

■ Tliii is the usnal upiniou. Dr. 



Townson, in his ingenious argument 
to proTQ that the hours of John are 
not Boman or Jewish but Asiatic, 
adduces this passage, as in his &TOur, 
the evening being the usnal time at 
which the women resort to the wells. 
On the other hand it is observed that 
noon was the usual time of dinne/ 
among the Jews, and the disciples 
probably entered the town for pre 
visions for that meal. 
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BBDoanceB that tbe local wonhip, both €fa Cr^izim and 
at Jemaalem, waa to give place to a more snbUme and 
compreheiiaTe fidtfa. Hie artoniflhed woman confeflBes 
her belief thai^ on die coining of the Meariah, troths 
efjoallj wonderM may be annoonced. Jeans, for the 
first time^ distinctly aiul nneqmyocally declares himself 
to be tiie HessialL^ On the return of the disciples 
from the town, their Jewish prejudices are immediately 
betrayed at behcdding their master thns familiarly con- 
vising with a woman of the hatefol race : on the other 
hand^ the intelligence of tiie woman rnns rap^y 
throng the town, and the Samaritans crowd fordi in 
eager interest to behold and listen to the extraordinary 
teacher. 

The nature and origin ci the Samaritan belief in the 
teMritea Meodah is even a more obscure question than 
Mi«w». that of the Jews.^ That belirf was evidently 
more clear and defined than the vague expectation 



^ LeClerc obterres that Jems vpoke 
with more freedom to the woman of 
Soaiaria, at be had no fear of eedUion, 
or Tiolent attempt! to make him a 
king. On John It. 26. 

^ Bertboldty ch. rii., whidicootaing 
extnote from the celebrated Samaritan 
lettere, and references to the modem 
writers who hare tramlated them, and 
difcoflied theb parport Qua vera 
foerit epei Mcsiian« ratk> neqoe ex 
boo loco, neqne ez ullo alio antiquiore 
monumento aocnratins intelligi potest, 
et ez recentiorum demnm Samaritan- 
orum epistolis innotoit. Atqne his 
testibus prophetam qnemdam illos- 
trem rentarum esse sperant, cui ob> 
servaturi sint populi ao creditori in 
lUmn, ft in legem et in montem Gari- 



zim, qui fidem Mosalcam evectoros sit, 
tabemacolnm restitutoros in monte 
Garizim, popolnm samn beatorus, 
postea moritams et sepeliendos apud 
Josephum (t. e. in tribu Ephraim). 
Qao tempore yentnros sit, id nemini 
pneter Deum cognitnm esse. Gese- 
nius in his note to tlie carious Sa- 
maritan poems whidi he has pub- 
lished (p. 75)^ proceeds to say that 
his name is to be Hasoh-hab or 
Hat-hab, which he translates oon- 
versor (converter), as converting the 
people to a higher state of religion. 
The Mesriah ben Joseph of the Rab- 
bins, Gesenios observes, is of a much 
later date. Quotationa concerning th< 
latter may be found in KJammanger; 
ii. 720. 
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which prevailed throughout the East ; still it was pro* 
bably, like that of the Jews, by no means distinct or 
definite. It is generally supposed that the Samaritans, 
admitting only the Law, must have rested their hope 
solely on some ambiguous or latent prediction in tiie 
bool^ of Moses, who had foretold the coming of another 
and a mightier prophet than himself. But though the 
Samaritans may not have admitted the authority of the 
prophets as equal to that of the Law — ^though tliey had 
not installed them in the regular and canonised code of 
their sacred books, it does not follow that they were 
unacquainted with them, or that they did not listen 
with devout belief to the more general promises, which 
by no means limited the benefits of the Messiah's 
coming to the local sanctuary of Jerusalem, or to the 
line of the Jewish kings. There i^pear some faint 
traces of a belief in the descent of the Messiah from the 
line of Joseph, of which, as belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim, the Samaritans seem to have considered 
themselves the representatives.^ Nor is it improbable, 
from the subsequent rapid progress of the doctrines of 
Simon Magus, which were deeply impregnated with 
Orientalism,' that the Samaritan notion of the Messiah 
had already a strong Magian or Babylonian tendency. 
On the other hand, if their expectations rested on less 



*> We still want a complete and 
critical edition of the Samaritan ohio- 
nide (the Liber Jorase), which may 
throw light on the character and 
tenets of this remarkable branch of 
the Jewish nation. Thoogh in its 
present form a oompantiTelj modem 
oompilationy it appears to me, from 
the fragments hitherto edited, to oon- 
twn manifest yestigei of reiy ancient 



tradition. See an abstract at the end 
of Hottingei's Disscrtationes anti Mo- 
rinianse. This defect has now been 
supplied hj a complete critical edi- 
tion by JoynbulL I do not find, how 
ever, the yalue of the work to the 
historian mn<^ increased by the ptil^ 
. ication of the whole. (1S63.) 
' Mosheim, ii. 19. 
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definite gronnds, the Samaritans were imeiisIaYed by 
man J of tiuwe faM prejudices of the Jews, whidi so 
completely secnlarised their notions of the Messiahy and 
were free from that rigid and ezdnsiye pride which so 
jealously appropriated the divine promises. If the 
Samaritans coold not pretend to an equal share in the 
splendid anticipations of the ancient prophets, they were 
safer from their misinterpretation. They had no 
visions of nnirersal dominion; they looked not to 
Samaria or Sichem to become the metropolis of some 
rai^ty empire. They had some l^end of the return 
of Moses to discover the sacred vessels concealed near 
Mount Gerizim,' but they did not expect to see the 
banner raised, and the conqueror go forth to beat the 
nations to the eartii and prostrate mankind before their 
re-established theocracy. They might even be more 
inclined to recognise tiie Mesdah in the person of a 
purely religious reformer, on account of the overbearing 
confidence with which the rival people announced their 
hour of triumph, when the Great King should erect his 
throne on Sion, and punish all the enemies of the 
chosen race, among whom the '^ foolish people,*' as they 
were cfdled, " who dwelt at Sichem," * would not be the 
last to incur the terrible vengeance. A Messiah who 
would disappoint the insulting hopes of the Jews would, 
for that very reason, be more acceptable to the Sama- 
ritans. 

The Samaritan commonwealth was governed, under 
the Boman supremacy, by a council or sanhedrin. But 



• Hist, of the Jews, ii. 123. 

* There be two manner of nations 
which mj heart ahhorreth, and the 
third is no nation. They that sit 



upon the moimtain of Samaria, and 
they that dweU among the Philistines, 
and that foolish people that dwell at 
Sichem. Eoclesiast 1. 25, 26. 
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this body had not assumed the pretensions of a 
divinely inspired hierarchy ; nor had they a aaMritm 
jealons and domineering sect, like that of the S"°*»«**^ 
Pharisees, in possession of the public instruction, and 
watching every new teacher who did not wear the garb, 
or speak the Shibboleth of their faction, as guilty of an 
invasion of their peculiar province. But, from whatever 
cause, the reception of Jesus among the Samaritans, was 
strongly contrasted with that among the Jews. They 
listened with reverence, and entreated him to take up 
nis permanent abode within their province ; and many 
among them distinctly acknowledged him as the Messiah 
and &tviour of the world. 

Still a residence, longer than was necessary in the 
infected air, as the Jews would suppose it, of Samaria, 
would have strengthened tiie growing hostility of the 
ruling powers, and of the prevailing sect among the 
Jews. After two days, therefore, Jesus proceeded on 
his journey, re-entered Galilee, and publicly assumed, 
in that province, his office as the teacher of a new 
religion. The report of a second, a more pub- ^^"^ 
lie, and more extraordinary miracle than that peniiim. 
before performed in the town of Cana, tended to establish 
the fame of his actions in Jerusalem, which had been 
disseminated by those Galileans who had returned more 
quickly from the Passover, and had excited a general 
interest to behold the person of whom such wonderful 
rumours were spread abroad."^ The nature of the 
miracle, the healing a youth who lay sick at Capernaum, 
about twenty-five miles distant from Cana, where he 
then was; the station of the father, at whose entreaty 
he restored the son to health (he was probably on the 



• Matt. It. 13, 17; Mmrk L U, 15; Liikt hr. 14, 15; John It. 43-45. 
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household establishment of Herod), could not fail to 
raise the expectation to a higher pitch, and to prepare 
the inhabitants of Glalilee to listen with eager dcdTerence 
to the new doctrines.* 

One place alone received the Son of Mary with cold 
vtoMxtOL t^d inhospitable unconcern, and rejected his 
^^J^ claims witii indignant violence — his native 
•^®*** town of Nazareth. The history of this trans- 

action is singularly true to human nature.^ Where 
Jesus was unknown, the awe-struck imagination of the 
people, excited by the fame of his wonderful works, 
beheld him already arrayed in the sanctity of a pro- 
phetical, if not of a divine, mission. Nothing intruded 
on their thoughts to disturb their reverence for the 
commanding gentleness of his demeanour, the authori- 
tative persuasiveness of his language, the holiness of his 
conduct, the celebrity of his miracles: He appeared 
before tiiem in the pure and unmingled dignity of his 
public character. But the inhabitants of Nazareth had 
to struggle with old impressions, and to exalt their 
former familiarity into a feeling of deference or vene- 
ration. In Nazareth he had b^n seen &om his child- 
hood; and though gentle, blamdess, popular, nothing 
had occurred, up to the period of his mai^ood, to place 
him so much above the ordinary level of manUnd. His 
father's humble station and employment had, if we may 
so epeek^ still fEorther undignified the person of Jesus to 
the mind of his fellow-townsmen. 1^ Nazareth Jesus 
was still **the carpenter's son." We think, likewise, 
that we discover m the language of the Nazaienes 



' John ir. 46-54. I this incident, which maj haTt takcv 

' Luke ir. 16-30. There appears I place before the second mirMle 
to be an allosion (Jchn ir. 44) to I 
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something of local jealousy against the more fayoared 
town of Capernaum. If Jesus intended to assume a 
public and distinguished character, why had not his 
dwelling place the fame of his splendid works? Why 
was Capernaum honoured, as the residence of the new 
prophet, rather than the city in which he had dwelt 
from his youth? 

It was in the synagogue of Nazareth, where Jesus had 
hitherto been a humble and devout listener, jesuginthe 
that he stood up in the character of a Teacher, ^y'"**^*- 
According to tlie usage, the chazan or .minister of the 
synagogue," whose oflSce it was to deliver the volume of 
the Law or the Prophets appointed to be read to the 
person to whom that fdnction had fallen^ or who might 
have received permission from the rulers of the syna- 
gogue to address the congregation, gav^ it into the. 
hands of Jesus. Jesus opened on the passage in the 
beginning of the 16th chapter of Isaiah,* by universal 
consent applied to the coming of the Messiah, and under 
its beautiM images describing with the most perfect 
truth the diaracter of the new religion. It spoke of 
good tidings to the poor, of consolation in every sorrow, 
of deliverance from every affliction : — ^^ He hath anointed 



• It is said that on the Sabbath the 
Law was read in succession bj seren 
persons — a priest, a Leyite, and fire 
Israelites — and nerer on any other day 
by less than three. The Prophets were 
read by any one; in general by one 
of the former readers, whom the 
minister mi^t summon to the office. 

* It is of some importance to the 
chronology of the Hie of Christ, to 
ascertain whether this periocha or 
fnrtioD was that appointed in the 



ordinary course of reading, or cs: 
selected by Jesus. But we cannot 
decide tills with any certainty ; nor is 
it dear that the distribution of the 
lessons, according to the ritual of that 
period, was the same with the present 
liturgy of the Jews. According to 
that, the 16th chapter of Isaiah would 
hare been read about the end of 
August Macknight and some other 
harmonists lay arach stress oc Hut 
pokt. 
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me to preach the Gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me 
to heal the broken hearted; to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind ; to 
set at liberty them that are bound." It went on, as it 
were, to announce the instant fulfilment of the pre- 
diction, in the commencement of the "acceptable year 
of the Lord;" but before it came to the next clause, 
which harmonised ill with the benign character of the 
new faith, and spoke of "the day of vengeance," He 
broke off and closed the book. He proceeded, probably 
at some length, to declare the immediate approach of 
these times of wisdom and peace. 

The whole assembly was in a state of pleasing as- 
tonishment at the ease of his delivery, and the sweet 
copiousness of his language ; they could scarcely beUeve 
that it was the youth whom they had so often seen, the 
son of a humble fetther, in their streets, and who had 
enjoyed no advantages of learned education. Some of 
them, probably either by their countenance, or tone, or 
gesture, expressed their incredulity, or even their con- 
tempt, for Joseph's son; for Jesus at once declared his 
intention of performing no miracle to satisfy the doubts 
of his unbelieving countrymen: — "No prophet is re- 
ceived with honour in his own country." This avowed 
preference of other places before the dwelling of his 
youth ; this refusal to grant to Nazareth any share in 
the fame of his extraordinary works, embittered perhaps 
by the suspicion that the general prejudice against their 
town might be strengthened, at least not discoun- 
tenanced, as it might have been, by tbe residence of so 
distinguished a citizen within their walls — ^the reproof 
Violence of 80 obviously coucealcd in the words and con- 
noM. duct of Jesus, mingled no doubt with other 

(anatical motives, wrought the whole assembly to such a 
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pitch of frenzy, that they expelled Jesus from the sy- 
nagogua Nazareth lies in a valley, from which a hill 
immediately rises ; Ihey hurried him up the slope, and 
were preparing to cast him down from the abrupt cliff 
on the other side, when they found that the intended 
victim of their wrath had disappeared.^ 

Jesus retired to Capernaum, which from this time 
became, as it were, his head-quarters.*' This capemaam 
place was admirably situated for his purpose, ^S^^of 
both from the fecility of communication, as "^^^ 
well by land as by the lake, with many considerable and 
flourishing towns, and of escape into a more secure 
region, in case of any threatened persecution. It lay 
towards the northern extremity of the lake or sea of 
Grennesaret* On the land side it was a centre from 
which the circuit of both Upper and Lower Galilee might 
begin. The countless barks of the fishermen employed 
upon the lake, many of whom became his earliest 
adherents, could transport him with the utmost ease to 
any of the cities on the western bank ; while, if danger 
approached from Herod or the ruling powers of GraUlee, 
he had but to cross to the opposite shore, the territory, 
at least at the commencement of his career, of Fhilip» 
the most just and popular of the sons of Herod, and 
which on his death reverted to the Boman government. 
Nor was it an unfavourable circumstance, that he had 
most likely secured the powerful protection of the officer 
attached to the court of Herod, whose son he had healed, 
and who probably resided at Capernaum. 



^ But gee Stanley, p. 159. The 
■brapt diff It €hooe tiie town. 

« Luke iv. 81, 32. 

^ This is the usual position of Ca* 
pernsnm, but it rests on yery anoe]> 



tain ground^ and some ciicomstances 
would induce me to adopt Lightfbot*s 
opinion, that it was much nearer to 
the soathem end of the lake. Com- 
pare Robinson, iii, 284 ; Stanley, 376. 
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The first act of the Sayioor's public career was the 
j^posttet permanent attachment to his person, and the 
tbosn. investing in the delegated authority of teachers 
of the new religion, four out of the twelve who afterwards 
became the Apostles. Andrew and Peter were, as before 
stated, originally of Bethsaida, at the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the lake, but the residence of Peter appears to 
have been at CapemaunL James and John were brothers, 
the sons of Zebedee.* All these men had united them- 
selves to Jesus, immediately after his baptism; the 
latter, if not all the four, had probably attended upon 
him during the festival in Jerusalem, but had returned 
to their usual avocations. Jesus saw them on the shore 
of the lake,*— two of them were actually employed in 
fishing, the others at a little distance were mending 
their nets. At the well-known voice of their master, 
4xmfirmed by the sign of the miraculous draught of 
:fishes,' which impressed Peter with so much awe, that 
he thought himself unworthy of standing in the presence 
lof so wonderful a Being, they left their ships and fol- 
lowed Him into the town ; and though they appear to 
have resumed their humble occupations, on which, no 
•doubt, their livelihood depended, it would seem that 
£rom this time they might be considered as the regular 
attendants of Jesus. 

The reception of Jesus in the igmagogue of Caper- 
jeensintiie naum was vory different from that which he 
S^Swm. encountered in NazaretL He was heard on 
the regular day of teaching, the Sabbath, not only undis- 
turbed, but with increasing reverence and awe.* And, 



• Mflit. ir. 22; Maik i. 17-20; I bable, that Luke t. 1-11 ret«n to 
Luke T. 1-11. I the tame transaetioii. 

i TUt wujpptmm, tm ii mcvf pro- 1 f Luk* ir. 31^; Mark!. 21 SS. 
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indeed, if the inhabitants of Nazareth werei offended, 
and the Galileans in general astonished at the appear- 
ance of the humble Jesus in the character of a public 
vteacher, the tone and language which he assumed was 
not likely to allay their wonder. The remarkable 
expression, ^' He speaks as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes," seems to imply more than the extraordi- 
nary power and persuasiveness of his language. 

The ordinary instructors of the people, whether under 
the name of scribes, lawyers, or lUbbis, rested His mode of 

, . , , , . , 1 ■•• . teaching 

their whole claim to the pubuc attention on differentfhnu 
the established Sacred Writings. They were BabuL. ^ 
the conservators, and perhaps personally ordained inter- 
preters of the Law, with its equally sacred traditionary 
comment; but they pretended to no authority, not 
originally derived from these sources. They did not 
stand forward as legislators, but as accredited expositors 
of the Law; not as men directly inspirejd from on high, 
but as men who, by profound study and intercourse with 
the older wise men, were best enabled to decide on the 
dark, or latent, or ambiguous sense of the inspired 
writings ; or who had received, in regular descent, the 
more ancient Cabala, the accredited tradition. Although, 
therefore, they had completely enslaved the public 
mind, which reverenced tiie sayings of the masters or 
Babbis equally with the original text of Moses and the 
Prophets; though it is quite dear that the spiritual 
Babbinical dominion, which at a later period established 
so arbitrary a despotism over the understanding of the 
people, was abeady deeply rooted, still the basis of their 
supremacy rested on the popular reverence for the 
Sacred Writings. " It is written," was the sanction of all 
the Babbinical decrees, however those decrees might 
misinterpret the real meaning of the Law, or ''add 

n2 
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burdens to the neck of the people/* by no means 
intended by the wise and hmnane lawgiver. 

Jesos came forth as a public teacher in a new and 
opposite character. His authority rested on no preyions 
revelation, excepting as &r as his divine commission had 
been foreehown in the Law and the Prophets. He pre- 
&ced his addresses with the nnusual formulary, ^'I say 
unto yoiL'* Perpetually displaying the most intimate 
fitmiliarity with the Sacred Writings, instantly silencing 
or baffling his adversaries by adducing, with the utmost 
readiness and address, texts of the Law and the Prophets 
according to the accredited interpretation, yet his ordi- 
nary language evidently assumed a higher tone. He 
was the direct, immediate representative of the wisdom 
of the Almighty Father ; he appeared as equal, as su- 
perior, to Moses; as the author of a new revelation, 
which, although it was not to destroy the Law, was in a 
certain sense to supersede it, by the introduction ot 
a new and original faith. Hence the implacable hosti- 
lity manifested against Jesus, not merely by the fierce, 
the fiEuiatical, the violent, or the licentious, by all who 
might take offence at the purity and gentleness of his 
precepts, but by the better and more educated among the 
people, the Scribes, the Lawyers, the Pharisees. Jesus 
at once assumed a superiority not merely over these 
teachers of the Law, this acbiowledged religious aris- 
tocracy, whose reputation, whose interests, and whose 
pride were deeply pledged to the maintenance of the 
existing system, but he set himself above those inspired 
teachers, of whom the Babbis were but the interpreters. 
Christ uttered commandments which had neither been 
registered on the tablets of stone, nor defined in the 
more minute enactments in the book of Leviticus. He 
superseded at once by his simple word all that they had 
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painfully learned^ and regularly taught as the eternal, 
irrepealable word of God, perfect, complete, enduring no 
addition. Hence their perpetual endeavours OM^oftiw 
to commit Jesus with the multitude, as dispa- SJ^IiiS^ 
raging or infringing the ordinances of Moses ; **^'*»«»- 
endeavours which were perpetually baffled on his part, 
by his cautious compliance with the more important 
observances, and, notwithstanding the general bearing 
of his teaching towards the development of a higher and 
independent doctrine,^ his uniform respect for the letter 
as well as the spirit of the Mosaic institutes. But as the 
strength of the Rabbinical hierarchy lay in the passionate 
jealousy of the people about the Law, they never aban- 
doned the hope of convicting Jesus on this ground, 
notwithstanding his extraordinary works, as a false pre- 
tender to the character of the Messiah. At all events, 
they saw clearly that it was a struggle for tiie life and 
death of their authority. Jesus acknowledged as the 
Christ, the whole fabric of their power and influence 
fell at once. The traditions, the Law itself^ the skill of 
the Scribe, the subtQty of the Lawyer, the profound study 
of the Babbi, or the teacher in the synagogue and in 
the school, became obsolete ; and the pride of superior 
wisdom, the long-enjoyed deference, the blind obedience 
with which the people had listened to their decrees, 
were gone by for ever. The whole hierarchy were to 
cede at once their rank and estimation to an humble 
and uninstructed peasant from Galilee, a region scorned 
by the better educated for its rudeness and ignorance,! 



^ Compare the whole of the Sermon 
on the Moont, especially Matt, r, 20- 
45— the parables of the leaven and 
ihe grain of mnstard-eeed — the fre- 
quAt iniimationa of the comprohen- 



sivene* of the <* kingdom of God," 
as contrasted with the Jewkh theo* 
craqr. 

> See in the Compendium of the 
Talmid by Pinner of B«rlin, intended 
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and from Nazareth^ the mofit despised town in the 
despised province. Against such deep and rooted 
motives for animosity^ which combined and knit to- 
gether every feeling of pride, passion, habit, and in- 
terest, the simple and engaging demeanour of the 
Teacher, the beauty of the precepts, their general har- 
mony with the spirit however they might expand the 
letter of the Law, the charities they breathed, the holi- 
ness they inculcated, the aptitude and imaginative 
felicity of the parables under which they were couched, 
the hopes they excited, the fears they allayed, the 
blessings and consolations they promised, all which 
makes the discotirses of Jesus so confessedly superior to 
all human morality, made little impression on this dass, 
who in some respects, as the most intellectual, ought be 
considered as in the highest state of advancement, and 
therefore most likely to understand the real spirit of the 
new religion. The authority of Jesus coidd not co- 
exist with that of the Scribes and Pharisees ; and this 
was the great principle of the fierce opposition and 
jealous hostility with which he was in general encoun- 
tered by the best instructed teachers of the people. 

In Capernaum, however, no resistance seems to have 
been made to his success : the synagogue was open to 
him on every Sabbath; and wonderM cores, that of a 
demoniac in the synagogue itself^ that of Simon's wife's 
mother, and of many others within the same town, esta- 
blished and strengthened his growing influence.^ From 



M a kind of preface to an edition and 
translation of the whole Talmadical 
books, the curious passage (p. 60) 
fixHD the Erubin, in whidi the Jews 
and Galileans are contrasted. The 
CUdileana did not preserve the pore 
fa, therefore did not preserve poie 



doctrine — ^the Galileans had no teacher^ 
therefore no doctrine— the Galileans 
did not open the book, therefore they 
had no doctrine. 

k Mark i. 23-28; Luke iv. 88* 
37; Matt viiL 14» 15; Hark i. 2»> 
31: Luke iv. 2S-39« 
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Capemaum He set forth to make a regular progreai 
through the whole populous province of Galilee, Procress 
which was crowded, if we are to receive the oauiee. 
account of Josephus, with flourishing towns and cities, 
beyond almost any other region of the world,™ Accord- 
ing to the statement of this author, the number of 
towns, and the population of Galilee, in a FMionsoeM 
district of between fifty and sixty miles in ^'^•i*^ 
length, and between sixty and seventy in breadth, was 
no less than 204 cities and villages, Ihe least of which 
contained 15,000 souls.'* Beckoning nothing for ^nailer 
communities, and supposing each town and village to 
include the adjacent district, so as to allow of no scat- 
tered inhabitants in the country, the populaticm of the 
province w(>uld amount to the incredible i^umber of 
3,060,000. Of these, probably, much the largpr jeo- 
pcHiion were of Jewish descent, and spoke a .haiBher 
dialect of the Aramaic than that which prevajQed in 
Judaea, though in many of the chief cities th^re was a 
considerable number of Syrian Greeks and of other 
foreign races.^ Each of these towns had one or more 
synagogues, in which the people met for the ordinary 
purposes of worship, while the more religious attended 
regularly at the festivals in Jerusalem. The province 
of Galilee with Fersoa fcnsned the tetrarchateof Herod 
Antipas, who, till his incestuous mamage, had treated 



« Matt, iv, 23-25; Mjurk i. 32- 
39 ; Lake iv. 40-44. 

" Jofephi Vita, ch. iW. B. J. 
L. m. c. iii. 2. 

« Aooording to Stnbo, Galilee was 
fbll of Egyptiang, Arabians, and PhoB- 
nidans, lib. zvi. Jotephns statet of 
Tiberias in particalar, that it was in- 



habited by many ftntngers; ScjUao- 
polis was almost a Greek city. In 
Ccearea,and many of the other towns, 
the most dreadful conflicts took phKie, 
at th^ commencement of the war, be> 
tween the two racci. Hiit of tbi 
Jews, ii. 173-131. 
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the Baptist with rest)ect, if not with deference, and 
BgndJuk- d<>^ ^^^ appear at first to have interfered with 
^^i^ the proceedings of Jesus. Though at one time 
decidedly hostile, he appears neither to have been very 
active in his opposition, nor to have entertained any 
deep or violent animosity against the person of Jesus 
even at the time of Hisfinal trial No doubt Jerusalem 
and its adjacent province were the centre and strong- 
hold of Jewish religious and political enthusiasm ; the 
pulse beat stronger about the heart than at the extre- 
mities. Nor, whatever personal apprehensions Herod 
might have entertained of an aspirant to the name of 
the Messiah, whom he might suspect of temporal ambi- 
tion, was he likely to be actuated by the same jealousy 
as die Jewish Sanhedrin, of a teacher who confined 
himself to religious instruction.^ Herod's power rested 
on force, not on opinion ; on the strength of his guards 
and the protection of Borne, not on the respect which 
belonged to the half-religious, half-political pre-emi- 
nence of the rulers in Jerusalem. That whidi made 
Jesus the more odious to the native government in 
Judaea, his disappointment of their hopes of a temporal 
Messiah, and his announcement of a revolution purely 
moral and religious, would allay the fears and secure the 
indifference of Herod. To him Christianity, however 
imperfectly understood, would appear less dangerous 
than fiEmatical Judaism. The Pharisees were in consi- 
derable numbers, and possessed much influence over the 
minds of the Galileans;^ but it was in Judaea that this 



' TUroppodtioiKifGrotiiia, adopt- 
ed hj Mr. GresiraU, tint H«rod wm 
abtent at Rome doriog the interval 
btfcwen the impriioiiment and tha 



death of John, and therefore daring 
the first progreia of Jeaus, appean 
hii^J probable. 
' Luke ▼. 17. 
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overwhelming faction completely predominated, and 
swayed the public opinion with irresistible power. 
Hence the unobstructed success of Jesus in this re- 
moter region of the Holy Land, and the seeming 
wisdom of selecting that part of the country where, for 
a time at least, he might hope to pursue unmolested his 
career of blessing. During lids first progress he j«, 
appears to have passed fix)m town to town unin- t^SSf* 
terrupted, if not cordially welcomed. Either ®*"^ 
astonishment, or prudent caution, which dreaded to 
ofiTend his numerous foUowers; or the better feeUng 
which had not yet given place to the fiercer passions; or 
a vague hope that Jesus might yet assume dl that they 
thought wanting to the character of the Messiah, not 
only attracted around him the population of the towns 
through which he passed, but as he approached the 
borders, the inhabitants of Decapolis (the district be- 
yond the Jordan), of Judaea, and even of Jerusalem, and 
the remoter parts of Fersea, thronged to profit both by 
his teaching, and by the wonderful cures which were 
wrought on all who were afflicted by the prevalent 
diseases of the country.' 

How singular the contrast (familiarity with its circum- 
stances, or deep and early reverence, prevents us from 
appreciating it justly) between the peaceful progress of 
the Son of Man, on the one hand healing maladies, 
relieving afflictions, restoring their senses to the dumb 
or blind; on the other gently instiUing into the minds 
of the people those pure, and humane, and gentle prin- 
ciples of moral goodness, to which the wisdom of ages 
has been able to add nothing ; and every other event to 
which it can be compared, in the history of human krndl 

' mtk. iT. 2bk 
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Compare tilie men who have at different periods wrought 
great and beneficial revolutions in the civil or the moral 
gtate of their kind ; or those mythic personages^ either 
comptaimn deified men or humanised deities, which sfipesLr 
rf SbS***^ as the parents^ or at some marked epoch in the 
levoiuoaM. jugtory of different nations, embodying the 
highest notions of human nature or divine perfection to 
which the age or the people have attained — compare all 
these, in the most dispassionate spirit, with the imper- 
sonatkm o£ the divine goodness in. Jesus Christ. It 
eeems a conception, notwithstanding the progress in 
moral truth which had been made among the m(u:e 
intellectual of the Jews, and the nobler reasoners among 
the Greeks, so completely beyond the age, so opposite to 
the prevalent expectations of the times, as to add no 
little strength to the belief of the Christian in the 
divine origin of his faith. Was the sublime noticm of 
the Universal Father, the God of Love, and the exhi- 
bition of as much of the divine nature as is intelligible 
to the limited fitculties of man, his goodness and bene- 
ficent power, in the "Son of Man," first developed in 
the natural progress of the human mind among the 
peasants of Galilee ?' Or, as the Christian asserts with 
more faith, and surely not less reason, did the great 
Spirit, which created and animates the countless worlds, 
condescend to show this image and reflection of his own 
inconceivable nature, for the benefit of one race of 
created beings, to restore them to, and prepare them 
for, a higher and eternal state of existence ? 

The synagogues, it has been said, appear to have been 
open to Jesus during the whole of his progress through 
(^dilee ; but it was not within the narrow walls of these 



• Oompare the obieiTations at the 30I of Uie fint chapter. 
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bufldrngs that he confined his instructions. It Tas 
in the open air, in the field, or in the -vineyard, T<«dietin 
on the slope of the hill, or by the side of the ^JSSEdiD 
lake, where the deck of one of his followers' ^«p«»*^- 
vessels formed a kind of platform or tribune, that he 
delighted to address the wondering multitudes. His 
language teems with allusions to external nature, which, 
it has often been observed, seem to have been drawn 
from objects immediately around him. It would be 
superfluous to attempt to rival, and unjust to an author 
of remarkable good sense and fdicity of expression, 
to alter the language in which this peculiarity of 
Christ's teaching has already been described : — " In the 
spring our Saviour went into the fields and sat KuoMrof ui 
down on a mountain, and made that discourse qjj^SS^ 
which is recorded in St Matthew, and which *«aJort»°- 
is full of observations arising from the things which 
offered themselves to his sight. For when he exhorted 
his disciples to trust in God, he bade them behold the 
fowls of the air, which were then flying about them, and 
were fed by Divine Providence, lliough they did 'not 
sow nor reap, nor gather into bams.' He bade them 
take notice of the lilies of the field which were then 
blown, and were so beautifully clothed by the same 
power^ and yet 'toiled not' like the husbandmen who 
were then at work. Being in a place where they had a 
wide prospect of a cultivated land, he bade them observe 
how God caused the sun to shine, and the rain to descend 
upon the fields and gardens, even of the wicked and 
ungrateful. And he continued to convey his doctrine 
to them under rural images, speaking of good trees and 
corrupt trees — of wolves in sheep's clothing — of grapes 
not growing upon thorns, nor figs on thistles — of the 
folly of casting precious things to dogs and swine — of 
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good measure pressed down^ and shaken together^ and 
numing over. Speaking at the same time to the people, 
many of whom were fishermen and lived much upon fish, 
he says, What man of you uriUgive hi8 9ona aerprnt, if he 
omTc afishf Therefore when he said in the same difv 
coarse to his disciples, Te are the light of the taarld; a 
dty that iseetana hill, and cannot be hid, it is probable 
that he pointed to a dty within their view, situated 
upon the brow of a hilL And when he called them the 
salt cf the earth, he alluded, perhaps, to the husband- 
men, who were manuring the ground: and when he 
compared every person who observed his precepts, to a 
man who built a house upon a rock, which stood firm ; 
and every one who. slighted his word, to a man who 
built a house upon the sand, which was thrown down by 
the winds and floods — ^when he used this comparison, 
'tis not improbable that he had before his eyes houses 
standing upon high ground, and houses standing in the 
valley in a ruinous condition, which had been destroyed 
by inundations.'** 

It was on his return to Capernaum, either at the close 
gerooooB of *^o prcscut or of a later progress through 
^^'^'^"^ Galilee, that among the multitudes who had 
gathered around him &om all quarters, he ascended an 
eminence, and delivered in a long continuous address 
the memorable Sermon on the Mount*" It is not my 



* Jortin's Disoounes. The aboye 
b quoted and the idea is followed oat 
at greater ki^ and with equal 
beantj in Bishop Law's Reflections on 
the Life of Christ, at the end of his 
Theorj of Religion. 

* Scaroelf aaj passage is more 
|«rplexing to the harmonist of the 
G«ptb than theSeraaon on the Mount, 



which appears to be inserted at two 
different places by St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. That the same strikii^ 
truths should be d^vered more than 
once in nearly the sime language, or 
eren that the same commanding sitoa* 
tion should be more than once sdecfced, 
firom which to address the peojde, ap- 
pears not altogether improbable; bctf 
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design to enter at length on the trite, though in my 
opinion by no means exhausted, subject of Princi^sof 
Christian morality. I content myself with monoity. 
indicating some of those characteristic points which 
belong, as it wore, to the historical development of the 
new religion, and cannot be distinctly comprehended 
unless in relation to the drcnmstances of the i- Not in 
times : — L The morality of Jesus was not in theage. 
unison with the temper or the feelings of his age. 
n. It was universal morality^ adapted for the whole 
human race, and for every period of civilisation. > in. It 
was morality grounded on broad and simple principles, 
which had hitherto never been laid down as the basis of 
human action. 

I. The great principle of the Mosaic theocracy was 
the strict apportionment of temporal happiness or cala- 
mity, at least to the nation, if not to the individual, 
according to his obedience or his rebellion against the 
divine laws. The natural consequence of this doctrine 
seemed to be, that prosperity was the invariable sign of 
the divine approval, adversity of disfitvour. And this, 
in the time of our Lord, appears to have been carried to 
such an extreme, that every malady, every infirmity, 
was an evidence of sin in the individual, or a punishment 
inherited &om his guilty forefather& The only question 
which arose about the man bom blind was, whether his 
aMction was the consequence of his own or his parents' 



the difficulty lies in the aooompanying 
incidents, which are ahnost the same, 
and ooold scaroelj have happened 
twice. No writer who insists on the 
chronological order of the Evangelists 
has, in my judgment, removed the 
difficulty. On the whole, though I 



have inserted my view of Chiistian 
morality, as derived from this me- 
morable discotine, in this placa 1 am 
inclined to consider the chroncAogy ol 
St. Luke more aocunte. Hatt. v. vi 
vii. ; Luke vi. 20, to the end. 
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crimmality : he bore in his calamity the hateiiil evidence 
that he was accursed of God. This principle was per- 
petually straggling with the belief in a future state, and 
an equitable adjustment of the apparent inequalities in 
the present life, to which the Jewish mind had gradually 
expanded; and with the natural humanity, inculcated 
by the spirit of the Mosaic Law, towards their own 
brethren. But if the miseries of this life were an evi- 
dence of the divine anger, the blessings were likewise 
of his £ftVOur.^ Hence the prosperous, the wealthy, those 
exempt from human suffering and calamity, were accus- 
tomed to draw even a more £Etlse and dangerous line of 
demarcation than in ordinary cases, between themselyes 
and their humble and afflicted brethren. The natural 
haughtiness which belonged to such superiority, acquired, 
as it were, a divine sanction ; nor was any vice in the 
Jewish character more strongly reproved by Jesus, or 
more hostile to his rec^tion as the Messiah. For 
l^en the kingdom of Heaven should come — ^when the 
theocracy should be restored in more than its former 
splendour — who so secure in popular estimation of its 
inestimable blessings as those who were already marked 
and designated by the divine fistvour? Amcmg the 
higher orders the expectation of a more than ordinary 
share in the promised blessings might practically be 
checked from imprudently betraying itself, by the 
natural timidity of those who haye much to lose, and 
by their reluctance to hazard any political convulsion. 
Tet nothing could be more inexplicable, or more con- 



* Compare Mosheim, ii. 12. He 
considers this feeling almost eidn- 
sivelj prevalent among the Saddacees ; 
but from many passages of oor Lord* s 
iinoorsfli with the Phariseei^ it would 



seem to have been almost universal. 
Panperes et miaeros ezistimare debe- 
bant Deum criminibns et peccatii 
ofiendisse, jostamqae ^{ns oltionem 
itntire. 
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trary to the uniyersal sentiment, than that Jesus shotild 
disregard the concurrence of, and make no particniar 
advances towards those who formed the spiritnal as well 
as the temporal aristocracy of the nation — ^those whose 
possession of the highest station seemed, in a great 
degree, to prove their designation for such eminence by 
the Almighty. "Have any of the rulers believed in 
him?*'^ was the contemptuous, and, as they conceived, 
conclusive argument against his claims, adduced by the 
Pharisees. Jesus not only did not condescend to favour, 
he ran directly counter to this prevailing notion. He 
announced that the kingdom of Heaven was peculiarly 
prepared for the humble and the afflicted ; his discijdes 
were chosen from the lowest order; and it was not 
obscurely intimated that his ranks would be chiefly 
filled by those who were undistinguished by worldly 
prosperity. Yet, on the other hand, there was nothing 
in his language to conciliate the passions of the populace, 
no address to the envious and discontented spirit of the 
needy to inflame them against their superior& Popular 
as he was, in the highest sense ci the term, nothing 
could be farther removed than the Prophet of Nazareth 
from the demagogue. The "kingdom of Heaven " was 
opened only to those who possessed and cultivated the 
virtues of their lowly station — ^meekness, humility, re* 
signation, peacefnlness, patience ; and it was only because 
these virtues were most prevalent in the humbler classes, 
that the new faith was addressed to them. The more 
fierce and violent of the populace rushed into the ranks 
of the zealot^ and enrolled themselves among the parti- 
sans of Judas the Gralilean. They thronged around the 
robber chieftain, and secretly propagated that fiery spirit 

J John Tit. 48. 
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of insiuTection which led, at length, to the &tal war. 
The meek and peaceful doctrinoB of Jesus fonnd their 
way only into meek and peaceM hearts ; the benevolent 
character of his miracles touched not those minds which 
had only imbibed the sterner, not the humaner, spirit 
of the Mosaic Law. Thus it was lowliness of character, 
rather than of station, which qualified the proselyte for 
the new faith — ^the absence, in short, of all those fierce 
passions which looked only to a conquering, wide-ruling 
Messiah : and it was in elevating these virtues to the 
oighest rank, which to the many of all orders was treason 
against the hopes of Israel and the promises of God, 
that Jesus departed most widely from the general senti- 
ment of his age and nation. He went still further ; he 
annihilated the main principle of the theocracy— the 
administration of temporal rewards and punishments in 
proportion to obedience or rebellion — a notion which, 
though, as we have said, by no means justified by common 
experience, and weakened by the growing belief in 
another life, nevertheless still held its ground in the 
general opinion. Sorrow, as in one sense the distin- 
guishing mark and portion of the new religion, became 
sacred ; and the curse of Grod was, as it were, removed 
from the afflictions of mankind. His own disciples. He 
himself, were to undergo a fearful probation of suffering, 
which could only be secure of its reward in another life. 
The language of Jesus confirmed the truth of the anti- 
Sadducaic belief of the greater part of the nation, and 
assumed the certainty of another state of existence, 
concerning which, as yet, it spoke the current language ; 
but which it was hereafter to expand into a more simple 
and universal creed, and mingle, if it may be so said, 
the sense of immortality with all the feelings and 
opinions of mankind. 
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n. Nor was it to the different classes of the Jews 
•lone that the universal precepts of Christian itouniv«r- 
morality expanded beyond the narrow and ■*"*^- 
exclusive notions of the age and people. Jesus did not 
throw down the barrier which secluded the Jews from 
the rest of mankind, but he fhcok it to its base. Chris- 
tian morality was not that of a sect, a race, or a nation, 
but of universd man: though necessarily delivered at 
times in Jewish language, couched under Jewish figures, 
and illustrated by local allusions, in its spirit it was 
diametrically opposite to Jewish. However it might 
make some provisions suited only to the peculiar state 
of the first disciples, yet in its essence it may be said to 
be comprehensive as the human rttce, immutable as the 
nature of man. It had no political, no local, no tem- 
porary precepts ; it was, therefore, neither liable to be 
abrogated by any change in the condition of man, nor 
to fiaU into disuse, as belonging to a past and obsolete 
state of civilisation. It may dwell within its proper 
kingdom, the heart of man, in every change of political 
relation — ^in the monarchy, the oligarchy, the republic. 
It may domesticate itself in any climate, amid the 
burning sands of Africa, or the frozen regions of the 
North ; for it has no local centre, no temple, no Caaba, 
no essential ceremonies impracticable under any con- 
ceivable state of human existence. In fact it is, strictly 
speaking, no Law; it is no system of positive enact- 
ments ; it is the establishment of certain principles, the 
enforcement of certain dispositions, the cultivation of a 
certaii^ temper of mind, which the conscience is to apply 
to the ever-varying exigencies of time and place. This 
appears to me to be the distinctive peculiarity of Chris- 
tian morals, a characteristic in itself most remarkable, 
and singularly so when we find this free and comprehen« 

VOL. I. o 
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dve system emanating from that of which the main* 
spring was its exclusiveness. 

ILL The basis of this miiversality in Christian morals 
itsorigfoai w^ *^® broad and original principles upon 
•"****'^ which it rested. If we were to glean from the 
later Jewish writings, from the beautiful aphorisms of 
other Oriental nations, which we cannot fairly trace to 
Christian sources, and from the Platonic and Stoic 
philosophy, their more striking precepts, we might find, 
perhaps, a counterpart to almost all the moral sayings 
of Jesus. But the same truth is of different importance 
as an unconnected aphorism, and as the groundwork of 
a complete system. No doubt the benevolence of the 
Creator had awakened grateful feelings, and kindled 
the most exquisite poetry of expression, in the hearts and 
from the lips of many before the coming of Christ ; no 
doubt general humanity had been impressed upon man- 
kind in the most vivid and earnest language. But the 
Gospel first placed these two great principles as the 
main pillars of the new moral structure : God the uni- 
versal Father, mankind one brotherhood; God made 
known through the mediation of his Son, the image, and 
humanised type and exemplar of his goodness ; mankind 
of one kindred, and therefore of equal rank in the sight 
of the Creator, and to be united in one spiritual common- 
wealth. Such were the great principles of Christian 
morals, shadowed forth at first, rather than distinctly 
announced, in condescension to the prejudices of the 
Jews, who, if they had been found worthy of appre- 
ciating the essential spirit of the new religion — if ^ey 
had deceived Jesus as the promised Saviour — might 
have been collectively and nationally the religious parents 
and teachers of mankind. 

Such was the singular position of Jesus with regard 
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to his conntrymen : the attempt to conciliate thein tr. 
the new religion was to be fairly made ; but the conduct of 
religion, however it might condescend to speak JI^ to^SiB 
their language, could not forfeit or compromise^ ommteymen. 
even for such an end, its primary and essential principles. 
Jesus therefore pursues his course, at one time paying 
the utmost deference to, at another unavoidably offend 
ing, the deep-rooted prejudices of the people. The 
inveterate and loathsome nature of the leprosy in Syria, 
the deep abhorrence with which the wretched victim of 
this disease was cast forth from all social fellowship, is 
well known to all who are even slightly acquainted 
with the Jewish Law and usages. One of these Heaung tha 
miserable beings appealed, and not in vain, to ^*'*'* 
the mercy of Jesus." He was instantaneously cured ,-. 
but Jesus, whether to authenticate the cure, and to- 
secure the readmission of the outcast into the rights and 
privileges of society from which he was legally excluded,*^ 
or more probably lest he should be accused of interfering 
with the rights or diminishing the dues of the priesthood,, 
enjoined him to preserve the strictest secrecy concerning 
the cause of his cure ; to submit to the regular exami- 
nation of his cas^ by the appointed authorities, and on no 
account to omit the customary offering. The geoond 
second incident was remarkable for its pub- "*^**- 
licity, as having taken place in a crowded house, in the 
midst of many of the Scribes, who were, at this period at 



, MaU. Tiii. 2A ; Mark i. 40-45 ; 
Luke V. 12-16. 

I have retained what may be called 
the moral comiezion of this cure with 
the Sermon on the Momit ; if the 
latter is inserted, as in St. Luke, after 
the more solemn inaugaraiion of the 
rwelre, this incident will retain, per- 
hans, its present place, bat lose this 



moral connexion. See Ltxke r. 12> 
15. 

* I am inclined to adopt the ex- 
planation of Grotius, that ** the testi- 
mony" was to be obtained from the 
priest, before he knew that he had 
been healed by Jesus, lest, in his 
jealousy, he should declare the curt 
imperfect. ^ g 
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least, not fnendly to Jesus.*^ The door of the house 
being inaccessible on account of the crowd, the sick man 
was borne in his couch along the flat terrace roo£9 of 
the adjacent buildings (for in the East the roofs are 
rarely pointed or shelving) and let down through an 
aperture, which was easily made, and of suflScient dimen- 
sions to admit the bed into the upper chamber,^ where 
Jesus was seated in the midst of his hearers. Jesus 
complied at once with their request to cure the afiUcted 
man, but made use of a new and remarkable expression, 
"Thy sins are forgiven thee." This phrase, while it 
coincided with the general notion that such diseases 
were the penalties of sin, nevertheless as assuming to 
the Lord an unprecedented power, that which seems to 
belong to the Deity alone, strick his hearers, more espe- 
cially the better instructed, the Scribes, with astonish- 
ment Their wonder, however, at the instantaneous 
cure, for the present, overpowered their indignation, yet 
no doubt the whole transaction tended to increase the 
jealousy with which Jesus began to be beheld. 

The third incident^ jarred on a still more sensitive 
Thepuwi- chord in the popular feeling. On no point 
"■^ were all or Jers among the Jews so unanimous 

as in their contempt and det^tation of the publicans. 
Strictly speaking the persons named in the Evangelists 
were not publicans. These were men of property, not 
below the equestrian order, who farmed the public 
revenues. Those in question were the agents of these 
contractors, men, often freed slaves, or of low birth and 
station, and throughout the Soman world proverbial for 
their extortions, and in Judaea still more hateful, as 



^ Matt. ix. 2-S; Mark ii. 1-12; 
Luke T. 18-26. 

* Or thej maj merdjr hare enlarged 
Ihe door of commnnication with tho 



terrace roof. 

* Matt ix. 9; Mark ii. 1S| U- 
Luke t. 27, 28 
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among the manifest signs of subjugation to a foreign 
dominion. The Jew who exercised the function of a 
publican was, as it were, a traitor to the national inde- 
pendence. One of these, Matthew, otherwise called 
Levi, was summoned from his post as collector, perhaps 
at the port of Capernaum, to become one of the most 
intimate followers of Jesus; and the general astonish- 
ment was still farther increased by Jesus entering fami- 
liarly into the house, and even partaking of food with 
men thus proscribed by the universal feeling; and 
though not legally unclean, yet no doubt held in even 
greater abhorrence by the general sentiment of the 
people. 

Thus ended the first year of the public life of Jesus. 
The fame of his wonderftil works ; the authority aow of tot 
with which he delivered his doctrines ; among paSicuft. 
the meeker and more peaceful spirits the beauty of the 
doctrines themselves ; above all, the mystery which hung 
over his character and pretensions, had strongly excited 
the interest of the whole nation. From all quarters, 
from Galilee, Persea, Judaea, and even the remoter 
Idumea, multitudes approached him with eager curiosity. 
On the other hand, his total secession from, or rather his 
avowed condemnation of, the great prevailing party, the 
Pharisees, while his doctrines seemed equally opposed 
to the less numerous yet rival Sadducaic faction; his 
popular demeanour, which had little in common with the 
ascetic mysticism of the Essenes ; his independence of 
the ruling authorities; above all, notwithstanding his 
general deference for the Law, his manifest assumption 
of a power above the Law, had no doubt, if not actively 
arrayed against him, yet awakened to a secret and brood- 
ing animosity, the interests and the passions of the more 
powerful and influential throughout the country. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Second Year of the Public Life of Jesoa. 



The second year of the pubKc life of Christ opened, as the 
A. D. M. first, with his attendance at the Passover.' He 
PfeMOTer. appeared again amidst the assembled population 
jerawiem. of the wholc racc of Israel, in the place where, 
by common consent, the real Messiah was to assume his 
office, and to claim the allegiance of the favoured and 
chanfe In choscu pcople of God.* It is clear that a con- 
acottment sidcrablo change had taken place in the popular 
sentiment, on the whole, at least with the ruling party, 
unjfavourable to Jesus of Nazareth. The inquisitive 
wonder, not unmingled with respect, which on the 
former occasion seemed to have watched his words and 
actions, had turned to an unquiet and jealous vigilance, 
and a manifest anxiety on the part of his opponents to 
catch some opportunity of weakening his influence over 
the people. The misapprehended speech concerning 
the demolition and restoration of the Temple probably 
rankled in the recollection of many ; and rumours no 



* My language on this point is to be 
taken with tome latitude, af a certain 
time dqiied between the baptimi of 
Jesus and the first Passover. 

I adopt the opinion that the feast, in 
the 5th chapter of St. John (verse 1\ 
was a Pasforer. This view is net 
withont direction, namely, the long 
interval of nearly a whole year, which 
would be overleaps at once by the 



narrative of St. John. But if this 
Gospel was intended to be geMnlly 
sappl<!meDtaDry to tht res^ or, as .^ 
seems, intended especially to relate tlu^, 
transactions in Jerusalem, omitted by 
the other Evangelisti, this total silence 
on the intermediate jT<nti,in .Galilet> 
would not be altogether unacoountnMe. 
^ John V. 1-15. 
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doubt, and thoso most likely inaccurate and misrepre* 
sented, must haye reached Jerusalem, of the mysterious 
language in which he had spoken of his relation to 
Jehovah, the Supreme Being. The mere fiict that 
Galilee had been chosen, rather than Jerusalem or 
Judaea, for his assumption of whatever distinguished 
character he was about to support, would work, with no 
doubtful or disguised animosity, among the proud and 
jealous inhabitants of the metropolis. Nor was his con- 
duct, however still cautious, without further inevitable 
collision with some of the most inveterate prejudices of 
his countrymen. The first year the only public demon- 
stration of his superiority had been the expulsion of the 
buyers and sellers from the Temple, and his ambiguous 
and misinterpreted speech about that sacred edifice. 
His conversation wili Nicodemus had probably not 
transpired, or at least not gained general publicity; 
for the same motives which would lead the cautious 
Pharisee to conceal his visit under the veil of night, 
would induce him to keep within his own bosom the 
important and startling truths, which perhaps he himself 
did not yet clearly comprehend, but which at all events 
were so opposite to the principles of his sect, and so 
humiliating to the pride of the ruling and learned 
oligarchy. 

During his second visit, however, at the same solemn 
period of national assemblage, Jesus gave a new cause 
of astonishment to his followers, of offence to his ad- 
versaries, by an act which could not but excite the 
highest wonder and the strongest animadversion. 
This was no less than an assumption of autho- Breach of 
rity to dispense with the observance of the ^^^'^ 
Sabbath. Of all their institutes, which, after JJJ^J^ 
having infringed or neglected for centuries of 
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cold and faithless seryice, the Jews, on the return 
from the Captivity, embraced with passionate and 
fanatical attachment, none had become so completely 
identified with the popular feeling, or had been guarded 
by such minute and multifarious provisions, as the 
Sabbath. In the early days of the Maccabean revolt 
against Antiochus, the insurgents, having been surprised 
on a Sabbath, submitted to be tamely butchered, rather 
than violate the sanctity of the day, even by defensive 
warfare. And though the manifest impossibility of 
recovering or maintaining their liberties against the 
inroads of hostile nations had led to a relaxation of the 
Law as feu: as self-defence, yet during the siege of 
Jerusalem by Pompey, the wondering Eomans dis- 
covered, that although on the seventh day the garrison 
would repel an assault^ yet they would do nothing to 
prevent or molest the enemy in carrying on his opera- 
tions in the trenches. Tradition, ^^ the hedge of the 
Law,'' as it was called, had fenced this institution with 
more than usual care : it had noted with jealous rigour 
almost every act of bodily exertion within the capacity 
of man, arranged them under thirty-nine heads, which 
were each considered to comprehend a multitude of 
subordinate cases, and against each and every one (^ 
these had solemnly aflSxed the seal of Divine condemna- 
tion. A Sabbath day's journey was a distance limited 
to 2,000 cubits, or rather less than a mile; and the 
carrying any burthen was especially denounced as 
among the most flagrant violations of the Law. This 
Sabbatic observance was the stronghold of Pharisaic 
rigour ; and enslaved as the whole nation was in 
voluntary bondage to these minute regulations, in no 
point were they less inclined to struggle with the yoke^ 
or wore it with greater willingness and pride. 
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There waa a pool,® situated most likely to tke north 
^f the Temple, near the Sheep-gate, the same 
probably through which the animals intended theiick^ 
for sacrifice were usucdly brought into the city, woi of 
The place was called Beth-esda (the House of 
Mercy), and the pool was supposed to possess remarkable 
properties for healing diseases. At certain periods 
there was a strong commotion in the waters, which 
probably bubbled up from some chemical cauge con- 
nected with their medicinal effects. Popular belief, or 
rather perhaps popular language, attributed this agita- 
tion of the surface to the descent of an angel ;* for of 
course the regular descent of a celestial being, visible 
to the whole city, cannot for an instant be supposed. 
Around the pool were usually assembled a number of 
diseased persons, blind or paralytic, who awaited the 
right moment for plunging into the water, under the 
shelter of five porticoes, which had been built either by 
private charity, or at the public cost, for the general 
convenience. Among these lay one who had been 
notoriously afficted for thirty-eight years by some 
disorder which deprived him of the use of his limbs.* 
It was in vain that he had watched an opportunity of 
relief; for as the sick person who first plunged into the 
water, when it became agitated, seems to have ex- 
hausted its virtues, this helpless and friendless sufferer 



« John T. 1-15. 

^ The Terse relating to the aagel is 
rejected as spurious bj many critics, 
and is wanting in some manuscripts. 
Perhaps it was silently rejected from a 
reluctance to depart from the literal 
interpretation ; and, at the same time, 
the ineritable oonyiction that if taken 
literally the fact must hare been noto- 



rious and visible to all who yisited 
Jerusalem. Grotius, Lightfoot, Dod- 
dridge, in loc. 

• We are not of course to suppose, 
as IS assumed by some of the mythic 
interpreters, that the man had been aU 
this time waiting for a cure at tbi» 
place. 
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was jongtantly thrust aside, or supplanted by some 
more active riyal for the salutary effects of the spring. 
Jesus saw and had compassion on the afflicted man, 
commanded him to rise, and, that he might show the 
perfect restoration of his strength, to take up the pallet 
on which he had lain, and to bear it away. The 
carrying any burthen, as has been said, was specifically 
named as one of the most heinous offences against the 
Law; and the strange sight of a man thus openly 
violating the statute in so public a place, could not but 
excite the utmost attention. The man was summoned, 
it would seem, before the appointed authorities, and 
questioned about his offence against public decency and 
tiie established law. His defence was plam and simple ; 
he acted according to the command of the wonderful 
person who had restored his limbs with a word, but who 
that person was he had no knowledge ; for, immediately 
after the miraculous cure, Jesus, in conformity with his 
usual practice of avoiding whatever might lead to 
popular tumult, had qxiietly withdrawn from the won- 
dering crowd. SubsequentLy, however, meeting Jesus 
in the Temple, he recognised his benefactor, and it 
became generally known that Jesus was the author 
both of the cure and of the violation of the Sab- 
batL Jesus in his turn was called to account for his 
conduct 

The transaction bears the appearance, if not of a 
jndicui in- formal arraignment before the high court of the 
oftbeGaM. Sanhedrin, at least of a solemn and regular 
judicial inquiry. Yet, as no verdict seems to have been 
given, notwithstanding the importance evidently attached 
to the affair, it may be supposed either that the full 
authority of the Sanhedrin was wanting, or that they 
dared not, on such insufficient evidence, condemn with 
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severity one about whom the popular mind was at least 
divided. The defence of Jesus, though appa- Defence of 
rently not given at fiill length by the Evange- •^*^*- 
list, w{U9 of a nature to startle and perplex the tribunal : 
it was full of mysterious intimations, and couched in lan- 
guage about which it is diflBcult to decide how far it was 
familiar to the ears of the more learned. It appeared 
at once to strike at the literal interpretation of the 
Mosaic commandment, and at the same time to draw a 
parallel between the actions of Jesus and those of God.* 
On the Sabbath the beneficent works of the Almighty 
Father are continued as on any other day ; there is no 
period of rest to Him whose active power is continually 
employed in upholding, animating, maintaining in its 
uniform and uninterrupted course the universe which He 
has created. The free course of Grod's blessing knows 
no pause, no suspension.* It is clear that the healing 
waters of Bethesda occasionally showed their salutary 
virtues on the Sabbath, and might thus be an acknow- 
ledged instance of the unremitting benevolence of the 
Almighty. In the same manner the benevolence of 
Jesus disdained to be confined by any distinction of 
days ; it was to flow forth as constant and unimpeded as 
the Divine bounty. The indignant court heard with 
astonishment this aggravation of the offence. Not only 
had Jesus assumed the power of dispensing with the 
Law, but, with what appeared to them pro£Eme and 



' John Y. IW?. 

K If the sublune maxim which was 
aimitted in the school of Alexandria 
had likewise found its way mto the 
tjnagogam of Jodaa, the speech of 
Jesus (MjT Father worketh hitherto, 
tnd I work) in its first Haupe sp* 



pealed to principles acknowledged bj 
his anditory. "God," says Philo, 
" neT«r ceases from action, bat as it it 
the property of fire to bom, of snow 
to chill, so to act (or to work) is th( 
inalienable function of the Deity.' 
De AUeg. lib. ii. 
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impious boldness, he had instituted a comparison between 
himself and the great Ineffable Deity. With one consent 
they determine to press with greater vehemence the 
capital charge. Therefore the Jews sought the more to 
kill hiniy becaitse he had not only broken the Sabbath, but 
said that God was his &ther, making himself equal 
with God. 

The second defence- of Jesus was at once more full and 
Sfooodde. explicit, and more alarming to the awe-struck 
Jesna. assembly. It amounted to an open assumption 
of the title and offices of the Messiah — ^the Messiah in 
the person of the commanding and fearless, yet still, as 
they supposed, humble Galilean, who stood before their 
tribunal. It commenced by expanding and confirming 
that parallel, which had already sunk so deep into their 
resentful minds. The Son was upon earth, as it were, a 
representative of the power and mercy of the invisible 
Father — of that great Being who had never been com- 
prehensible to the senses of man. For what things soever 
he (the Father) doeth, those also doeth the Son likewise. 
The Saviour proceeded to declare his divine mission and 
his claim to divine honour, his investment with power, 
not only over diseases, but over death itself. From 
thence he passed to the acknowledged offices of the 
Messiah, the resurrection, the final judgement, the appor- 
tionment of everlasting life. AH these recognised fonc- 
tions of the Messiah were assigned by the Father to the 
Son, and that Son appeared in his person. In confirma- 
tion of these as yet unheard-of pretensions, Jesus 
declared that his right to honour and reverence rested 
not on his own assertion alone. He appealed to the 
testimony which had been publicly borne to his cha* 
racter by John the Baptist. The prophetic authority of 
John had been, if not universally, at least generally 
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recognised; it had so completely sank into the popular 
belief, that^ as appears in a subsequent incident, the 
multitude would have resented any suspicion thrown 
even by their acknowledged superiors on one thus 
established in their respect and veneration, and perhaps 
fiirther endeared by the persecution which he was now 
suflfering under the unpopular tetrarch of Galilee. He 
appealed to a more decisive testimony, the public mira- 
cles which he had wrought, concerning which the rulers 
seem scarcely yet to have determined on their course, 
whether to doubt, to deny, or to ascribe them to dfiBmo- . 
niacal agency. Finally he appealed to the last unan- 
swerable authority, the Sacred Writings, which they 
held in such devout reverence ; and distinctly asserted 
that his coming had been prefigured by their great law- 
giver, from the spirit at least, if not from the express 
letter of whose sacred laws they were departing, in 
rejecting his claims to the title and honours of the 
Messiah. Mad ye believed Moses, ye vmM have believed 
me, for he tvrote of me. 

Hiere is an air of conscious superiority in the whole 
of this address, which occasionally rises to the vehe- 
mence of reproof, to solemn expostulation, to authorita- 
tive admonition, of which it is difficult to estimate the 
impression upon a court accustomed to issue their judge- 
ments to a trembling and humiliated auditory. But of 
their subsequent proceedings we have no information, — 
whether the Sanhedrin hesitated or feared to nuncoit 
proceed ; whether they were divided in their SJ^slSiei 
opinions, or could not reckon upon the.support ^^' 
of the people; whether they doubted their own com- 
petency to take so strong a measure without the con- 
currence or sanction of the Boman governor — ^at all 
events, no attempt was made to secure the person of 
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Jesus. He appears^ with his usual caution, to have 
retired towards the safer province of Galilee, where the 
Jewish senate possessed no authority, and where Herod, 
much less under the Pharisaic influence, would not think 
it necessary to support the injured dignity of the San- 
hedrin in Jerusalem ; nor, whatever his political appre- 
hensions, would he entertain the same sensitive terrors 
of a reformer who confined his views to the religious 
improvement of mankind. 
But from this time commences the declared hostility 
of the Pharisaic party against Jesus. Every 
thePba^Mic Opportunity is seized of detecting him in some 
^^^^' further violation of the religious statutes. We 
now perpetually find the Pharisees watching his foot- 
steps, and, especially on the Sabbath, laying 
him^into hold of ovory pretext to inflame the popular 
mind against his neglect or open defiance of 
their observances. Nor was their jealous vigUance dis- 
appointed. Jesus calmly pursued on the Sabbath, as 
on every other day, his course of benevolence. A 
second and a third time, inunediately after his public 
arraignment, that, which they considered the inex- 
piable ofiTence, was renewed, and justified in terms 
which were still more repugnant to their inveterate 
prejudices. 

The Passover was scarcely ended, and with his disciples 
he was probably travelling homewards, when the first of 
New Tioiii- these incidents occurred. On the first Sabbath 
saMwtb. after the second day of unleavened bread, the 
disciples passiog through a field of com, and being 
hungry, plucked some of the ears of com, and mbbing 
them in their hands, ate the grain.^ This, according to 



k Matt, m 1^ ; Mark ii. 23-28 ; Luke Ti. 1-5. 
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Jewish usage, was no violation of the laws of property, 
as, after the waye-offering had been made in the Temple, 
the harvest was considered to be ripe : and the humane 
regulation of the Lawgiver permitted the stranger, who 
was passing through a remote district, thus to satisfy 
his immediate wants. But it was the Sabbatii, and the 
act directly offended against another of the multi&rious 
provisions of Pharisaic tradition. The vindication of his 
followers by their Master took still higher ground. He 
not merely adduced tiie example of David, who in 
extreme want had not scrupled, in open violation of the 
Law, to take the shewbread, which was prohibited to all 
but the priestly order (he thus placed his humble 
disciples on a level with the great king, whose memory 
was cherished with the most devout reverence and pride), 
but he distinctly asserted his own power of dispensing 
with that which was considered the eternal, the irre- 
versible commandment, — ^he declared himself Lord of 
the Sabbath. 

Bumours of this dangerous innovation accompanied 
the Saviour into Gralilee. Whether some of the more 
zealous Pharisees had followed him during his journey, 
or had accidentally returned at the same time from the 
Passover, or whetiier, by means of that intimate and 
rapid correspondence likely to be maintained among 
the members of an ambitious and spreading sect, they 
had already communicated their apprehensions of dan- 
ger and tlieir animosity against Jesus, they already 
seem to have arrayed against him in all parts the 
vigilance and enmity of tiieir brethren. It was in the 
public synagogue in some town which he entered on his 
return to Galilee, in the face of the whole assembly, 
that a man with a withered hand recovered the strength 
of his limb at the command of Jesus on the Sabbath 
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day.* And the midtitude, instead of being inflamed bf 
the zeal of the Pharisees, appear at least to have been 
unmoyed by their angry remonstrances. They heard 
without disapprobation, if they did not openly testify 
their admiration, both of the power and goodness of 
Jesus ; and listened to the simple argument with which 
he silenced his adversaries, by appealing to their own 
practice in extricating their own property, or delivering 
their own cattle from jeopardy, on the sacred day.*^ 

The discomfited Pharisees endeavoured to enlist in 
their party the followers, perhaps the magistracy of 
Herod, and to organise a formidable opposition to the 

growing influence of Jesus. So successM wtus 
d^tb^^ their hostility, that Jesus seems to have thought 
SSiS.*' it prudent to withdraw for a short time from 

the collision. He passed towards the lake, over 
which he could at any time cross into the district which 
was beyond the authority both of Herod and of the 
Jewish Sanhedrin."^ A bark attended upon him, which 
would transport him to any quarter he might desire, and 
on board of which he seems to have avoided the multi- 
tudes, which constantly thronged around, or seated on 
the deck addressed, with greater convenience, the crowd- 
^^ ing hetirers who lined the shores. Yet conceal- 
from piii>uo ment, or perhaps less frequent publicity, seems 

now to have been his object f for when some of 
those insane persons, the dsemoniacs as they were called, 
openly address him by the title of Son of Grod, Jesus 
enjoius their silence,^ as though he were yet unwilling 
openly to assume this title, which was fully equivalent 



Matt xu. 9-14; Mvk iiL 1-6; 
Luke Ti. 6-11. 

^ Matt. xh. 15-21 ; Iftrk ill 
7-12. 
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to that of the Messiah; and which, no doubt, was 
already ascribed to him by the bolder and less pmdent 
of his followers. The same injmictions of secrecy were 
addressed to others, who at this time were relieved oi 
cured by the beneficent power ; so that one Evangelist 
considers that the cautious and imresisting demeanour 
of Jesus, thus avoiding all unnecessary offence or irrita- 
tion, exemplified that characteristic of the Messiah, so 
beautifully described by Isaiah,P "He shall neither 
strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear his voice 
in the streets ; a bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send forth 
judgment unto victory." 

This persecution, however, continues but a short time, 
and Jesus appears again openly in Capernaum BMiipe«n 
and its neighbourhood. After a night Baum. 
passed in solitary retirement, he takes the decided 
step of organising his followers, selecting and q^^. ^ 
solemnly inaugurating a certain number of his SSSfoi- " 
more immediate disciples, who were to receive 
an authoritative commission to disseminate his doc- 
trines.^ Hitherto he had stood, as it were, alone; 
though doubtless some of his followers had attended 
upon him with greater zeal and assiduity than others, 
yet he could scarcely be considered as the head of 
a regular and disciplined community. The twelve 
Apostles, whether or not selected with that view, could 
not but call to mind the number of the tribes of Israel. 
Of the earlier lives of these humble men little can be 
gathered beyond the usual avocaticms of some among 
them ; and even tradition, for once, preserves a modest 
and almost total silence. They were of the lower 



f Matt. zii. 19, 20. « Hark ii!. 13-19 ; Luke ti. 12-19. 
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though pedu^ not quite the lowest, class of Gralileaii 
peasants. What previous education they had received 
we can scarcely conjecture ; though almost aU the Jews 
appear to have received some kind of instruction in the 
IdkoTf^ the religion, and the traditions of the nation, 
n^ twelve ^l^'™* among the twelve appears Simon, to whom 
^^**" Jesus, in allusion to the firmness of character 
which he was hereafter to exhibit, gave a name, or 
rather, perhaps, interpreted a name by which he was 
aheady known, Cephas,^ the Bock ; and declared that 
his new religious community was to rest on a founda- 
tion as solid as that name seemed to signify. Andrew his 
brother is usually associated with Peter. James and 
John' received the remarkable name of Boanerges, the 
Sons of Thunder, of which it is not easy to trace the 
exact fcM-ce ; for those who bore it do not appear re- 
markable among their brethren, eitha* for energy or 
vehemence. The pecuhar gentleness of the latter, both 
in character and in the style of his writings, would lead 
us to doubt the correctness of the interpretation gene- 
rally assigned to the appellation. The two former were 
natives of one town, Bethsaida, the latter, either of 
Bethsaida or Capernaum, and all obtained their liveli- 
hood as fishermen on the Lake of Gennesaret, the 
waters of which were eiiroordinarily prolific in fish of 



<* The eqairocal meaning of the Kwd 
was, no doubt, evident in the origiiMl 
Amnaic dialect, spoken in Galike. 
The French alone of modem languages 
«xactl7 retains it. ** Vons dtes Pierre, 
•t sur cette pierre." The narrative of 
St John ascribes the giving this appd- 
ktive to an earlier period. Siee mprht 
p. 151. 

■ John most have been eztremelj 
fooiig when chosen as an Apostle; thert 



is so constant a tradition of hb being 
alive at a late period in the first cen- 
tury, that the fiict can scarcely be 
doubted. Jerome may perhaps have 
overstrained the tradition, " ut autem 
sciamus Johannen tum fuisse puerum, 
cum a Jesu electos est, manifestissim^ 
decent ecclesiastics historiae, qnod 
usque ad Tn^i rixerit iniperium/ 
Hisronym. in Jovin. i. 1* 
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many kinds. Matthew or Levi, as it has been said, was 
a publican. Philip was likewise of Bethsaida. Sor- 
tholomew, the son of Tolmai or Ptolemy, is generally 
considered to have been the same with Nathanael^ and 
was distinguished, before his knowledge of Jesus, by the 
blamelessness of his character, and,. £rom the respect 
in which he was held, may be fflipposed to have been 
of higher reputation as of a better instructed class^ 
Thomas or Didymus (for the Syriac and Greek words 
have the same signification, a twin) is remarkable in 
the subsequent history for his coolness and reflecting 
temper of mind. Lebbeus, or Thaddeus, or Judas the 
brotiier of James, are doubtless different names of the 
same person. Judas in Syriac is Thaddai Whether 
Lebbaios is derived from the town of Lebba, on the sea- 
coast of Galilee, or fix)m a word denoting the heart, and 
therefore almost synonymous with Thaddai, which i» 
interpreted the breast, is extremely doubtful. James 
was the son of Cleophas or Alpheus ; concerning him and 
his relationship to Jesus there has been much dispute. 
His father Cleophas was married to another Mary, sister 
of Mary the mother of Jesus, to whom he would there- 
(ore be cousin-german. But whether he is the same 
with the James who in otiier places is named the 
brother of the Lord (the term of brother by Jewish 
usage, according to one opinion, comprehending these 
closer ties of kindred) ; and whether either of these 
two, or which, was the James who presided over the 
Christian community in Jerusalem, and whose cruel 
death is described by Josephus, must remain among 
those questions on which we can scarcely expect further 
information, and cannot therefore decide wifli certainty. 
Simon the Canaanite was so called, not, as has been 
supposed, from the town of Cana, still less from his 
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Healing 
of the 



Gonaanitisli descent, but from a Hebrew word meaning 
a zealot, to which &natical and dangerous body this 
apostle had probably belonged, before he joined the more 
peaceful disciples of Jesus. The last was Jndas Iscariot^ 
perhaps so named from a small Tillage named Iscara, or 
more probably Garioth, situated in the tribe of Judah. 

It was after the regular inauguration of the twelve 
in their apostolic office, that, according to St. Luke, 
the Sermon on the Mount was delivered, or some 
second outline of Christian morals repeated in nearly 
similar terms. Immediately after, as Jesus 
returned to Capernaum, a cure was wrought, 
both from its circumstances and its probable 
influence on the situation of Jesus, highly worthy of 
remark.^ It was in flEtvour of a centurion, a military 
officer of Galilean descent, probably in the service 
of Herod, and a proselyte to Judaism, for he could 
scarcely have built a synagogue for Jewish worship, 
unless a convert to the religion.^ This man was 
held in such high estimation that the Jewish elders 
of the city, likewise it might seem not unfavourably 
disposed towards Jesus, interceded in his behalf. The 
man himself appears to have held the new teacher in 
such profound reverence, that in his humility he did 
not think his house worthy of so illustrious a guest, and 
expressed his confidence Ihat a word from him would be 
as effective, even uttered at a distance, as the orders 
that he was accustomed to issue to his soldiery. Jesus 
not only complied with his request by restoring his 
servant to health, but took the opportunity of declaring 
that many Oentiles, from the most remote quarters. 



• St. Matthew as weU «• St. Lnke 
plaMft tbis core as immediattl j feUow- 
Jng the Strmon on tlit M oant. 



1-10. 
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would be admitted within the pale of the new religion, 
to the exclusion of many who had no title Dut their 
descent &om Abraham. Still there was nothing, so 
far as in the earlier part of this declaration, directly 
contrary to the established opinions ; for at least the 
more liberal Jews were not unwilling to entertain the 
splendid ambition of becoming the religious instructors 
of the world, provided the world did homage to the 
excellence and divine institution of the Law; and 
at all times the Gentiles, by becoming Jews, either as 
proselytes of the gate, if not proselytes by circumcision, 
might sha^ in most, if not in all, the privileges of the 
chosen people. This incident was likewise of impor- 
tance as still further strengthening the interest of Jesus 
with the ruling authorities and with another powerful 
officer in the town of Capernaum. A more extraordi- 
nary transaction followed. As yet Jesus had claimed 
authority over the most distressing and obstinate mala- 
dies ; he now appeared invested with power over death 
itself. As he entered the town of Nain, be- luiaingtbe 
tween twenty and thirty miles from Capernaum, ^^^ ■ **"• 
he met a ftineral procession, accompanied with circimi- 
stances of extreme distress. It was a youth, the only 
son of a widow, who was borne out to burial ; so great 
was the calamity that it had excited the general in- 
terest of the inhabitants. Jesus raises the youth from 
his bier, and restores him to the destitute mother.* 

The fame of this unprecedented miracle was pro- 
pagated with the utmost rapidity through the country ; 
and still vagne^ yet deepening, rumours that a prophet 
had appeared ; that the great event which held the 
nhole nation in suspense was on tha instant of fulfil* 



« Luke TiL ll-lS. 
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ment, spread throughout the whole province. It even 
reacheji the remote fortress of Machserus, in which John 
was still closely guarded, though it seems the free access 
xeflHmof pf his followers was not prohibited.'^ Johncom- 
Btptist. missioned two of his discdples to inquire into the 
truth of these wonderful reports, and to demand of 
Jesus himself, whether he was the expected Messiah. 
But what was the design of John in this message to 
Jesus ? The question is not lyithout difficulty. Was it 
for the satisfaction of his own doubts, or those of his 
followers ?f Was it that, in apprehension of his ap- 
proaching death, he would i consign his disciples to the 
care of a still greater instructor ? Was it that he might 
attach them before his death to Jesus, and familiarise 
them with conduct) in some respects, so opposite to his 
own Essenian, if not Pharisaic, habits ? He might 
foresee the advantage that would be taken by the more 
ascetic to alienate his followers from Jesus, fis a teacher 
who fell ifar below the austerity of their own ; and who, 
accessible to all, held in no respect those minute ob- 
servances which the usage of the stricter Jews, and the 
example of their master, had arrayed in* indispensable 
sanctity. Or was it that John himself, having languished 
for nearly a year in his remote prison, began to be im- 
patient for the commencement of that splendid epoch,^ 
of which the whole nation, even the Apostles of Jesus, 
both before and after the resurrection, had by no means 
al?andoned their glorious, worldly, and Jewish notions ? 
Was John, like the rest of the people, not yet exalted 
above those hopes which were inseparable from the 
national mjind ? If he is the King, why does he hesitate 



7 Matt. xi. 2-ov , Lain yii. 
17-35. 
« Whitby, Doddridge^ in loc 



* Hammond inclines to this vlew^ aa 
does Jortin, Discoitrses on the Truth 
of the Christian ReU^^n. 
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to assame his km^om? If the Deliverer, why so 
tardy to commence the deliverance ? " If thou art 
indeed the Messiah (such may appear to have been the 
purport of the Baptist's message)^ proclaim thyself at 
once ; assume thy state ; array thyself in majesty ; 
discomfit the enemies of holiness and of God I My 
prison doors will at once burst open; my trembling 
persecutors will cease from their oppressions. Herod 
himself will yield up his usurped authority ; and even 
the power of Home will cease to afflict the redeemed 
people of the Almighty ! " What, on the other hand, is 
the answer of Jesus? It harmonises in a remarkable 
manner with this latter view. It declares at once, and 
to the disappointment of these temporal hopes, llie 
purely moral and religious nature of the dominion to be 
established by the Messiah. He was found displaying 
manifest signs of more than human power, and to these 
peaceful signs he appeals as the conclusive evidence of 
the commencement of the Messiah's kingdcun, the relief 
of diseases, the assuagement of sorrows, the restoration 
of their lost or decayed senses to the deaf or blind, the 
equal admission of the lowest orders to the same re- 
ligious privileges with those more especially favoured 
by God. The remarkable words are added, ** Blessed is 
he that shall not be offended in me ;" he that shall not 
consider irreconcileable with the splendid promises of 
the Messiah's kingdom, my lowly condition, my calm 
and unasRuming course of mercy and love to mankind, 
my total disregard of worldly honours, my refusal to 
place myself at the head of the people as a temporal 
ruler* Violent men, more especially during the dis- 
turbed and excited period since the appearance of John 
the .Baptist, would urge on a kingdom of violence. 
How truly the charactor of the tunes is thus described, 
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is apparent from the single fact^ that shortly afterwards 
the people would have seized Jesus himself and forced 
him to assume the royal title, if he had not withdrawn 
himself from his dangerous adherents. This last ex- 
pression, however, occurs in the subsequent discourse of 
Jesus, after his disciples had departed, when in those 
striking images he spoke of the former concourse of the 
people to the Baptist, and justified it by the assertion of 
his prophetic character. It was no idle object which 
led diem into the wilderness, to see, as it were, '^ a reed 
shaken by the wind ; " nor to behold any rich or luxu- 
rious object — ^for such they would have gone to the 
courts of their sovereigns. Still he declares the meanest 
of his own disciples to have attained some moral supe- 
riority, some knowledge, probably, of the real nature of 
the new religion, and of the character and designs of the 
Messiah, which had never been possessed by John. 
With his usual rapidity of transition, Jesus passes at 
once to his moral instruction, and vividly shows, that 
whether severe or gentle, whether more ascetic or more 
popular, the teachers of a holier faith had been equally 
unacceptable. The general multitude of the Jews had 
rejected both the austerer Baptist, and himself though 
of so much more benign and engaging demeauour. 
The whole discourse ends with the significant words, 
" My yoke is easy, and my burden is light." 
Nothing, indeed, could offer a more striking contrast 

to the secluded and eremitical life of John, than 
beiwMn the oasy and accessible manner with which 
j«imthe Jesus mingled among all classes, even his 

bitterest opponents, the Pharisees. He accepts 
the invitation of one of these, and enters into his house 
to partake of refreshment.^ Here a woman of dissolute 

^ Luke Tii. 36-50 ; Lokt xL 14-26. 
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life found her way into the chamber where the feast was 
held ; she sat at his feet, anointing him, according to 
Eastern usage, with a costly unguent, which was con- 
tained in a box of alabaster ; she wept bitterly, and 
with her long locks wiped away the &lUng tears. The 
Pharisees, who shrunk not only from the contact, but 
eyen &om the approach, of all whom they considered 
physically or morally undean, could only attribute the 
conduct of Jesus to his ignorance of her real character. 
The reply of Jesus intimates that his religion was 
intended to reform and purify the worst, and that some 
of his most sincere and ardent belieyers might proceed 
from those very outcasts of society from whom Pharisaic 
rigour shrunk with abhorrence. 

After this Jesus appears to have made anothei 
circuit through the towns and villages of Galilee. On 
his return to Capernaum, instigated, perhaps, by his 
adversaries, some of his relatives appear to have be- 
lieved, or pretended to believe, that he was out of his 
senses ; and, therefore, attempted to secure his person.^ 
This scheme failing, the Pharisaic party, who had been 
deputed, it would seem, from Jerusalem to watch his 
conduct, endeavour to avail themselves of that great 
principle of Jewish superstition, the belief in the power 
of evil spirits, to invalidate his growing authority."^ On 
the occasion of the cure of one of those lunatics, 
usually called daemoniacs,^ who was both dumb 



« Mark m. 21. 

* Matt, xil 22-45 ; Mark Ui. 
19.30. 

« I have no scrapie In arowing mj 
opinkm on the snbject of the cUemo- 
liacs to be that of Joseph Mede, Lard- 
Mr, Dr. Mead, Palej, and aU the 
learned ntodem writers. It was a kind 



of insanity, not unlikely to be preva- 
lent among a people peculiarly snbject 
to leprosy and other cutaneous diseases ; 
and nothing was more probable than 
that lunacy should take the turn and 
tptak the language of the prevailing 
superstition of the times. As the 
belief in witchcraft made people fimc^ 
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and blind, they accused him of unlawful dealings mih the 
spirits of evil. It was by a ma^c influence obtained by 
a secret contract with Beelzebub, the chief of the powei-s 
of darkness, or by secretly invoking his all-powerful 
name, that he reduced the subordinate daemons to obe- 
dience. The answer of Jesiffi struck them with confusion. 
Evil spirits, according to their own creed, took delight 
in the miseries and crimes of men ; his acts were those 
of the purest benevolence : how gi'oss the inconsistency 
to suppose that malignant spirits would thus lend 
themselves to the cause of human happiness and virtue ! 
Another more personal argument still farther con- 
founded his adversaries. The Pharisees were profess^ 
exorcists;' if, then, exorcism, or the ejection of these 



themsdyes witches, so the belief in 
possession made men of distempered 
minds faacj themselves possessed. The 
present case, indeed, seems to hare been 
one rather of infirmity than lunacj : 
the afflicted person was blind and dumb ; 
but such cases were equally ascribed to 
malignaut spirits. There is one very 
strong reason, which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen urged with sufficient 
force, bat whidi may have oontribated 
to induce our Lord to adopt the current 
language on this point. The disbelief 
m these spiritual infiuenoes wan one of 
the characteristic tenets oi theunfOpm- 
lar sect of the Sadducees. A depar* 
ture from the common language, or 
the endeavour to correct this inveterate 
error, would have raised an immediate 
outcry against him from his watchful 
and malignant adversaries, as an un- 
believing Sadducee. Josephus mentions 
a certain herb which had the power of 
expelling dsKDons, a fact which inti- 



mates that it was a bodily disease. 
Euino^, in Matt. iv. 24, refers to the 
latter &ct; shows that in Greek authors, 
especially Hippocrates, madness and 
dsemoniacal possessions are the same ; 
and quotes the various passages in the 
New Testament where the same lan- 
guage u evidently held ; as, among 
many others, John z. 20 ; Matt. zvii. 
15 ; Mark v. 15. I have again the 
sstbftction of finding myself to have 
arrived at the same oonduaon with 
Neander. 

' The rebuking subordinate daemons, 
by the invocation of a more powerful 
name, is a very ancient and common 
form of superstition. The later anti- 
Christian writers among the Jews at- 
tribute the power of Jesus over evil 
spirits to his having obtained the secret, 
and dared, to utter the ineffable name, 
*^ the Sem-ham-phorash.** To this name 
wonderful powers over the whole in. 
visible world are ittributod by the 
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evil spirits, necessarily implied unlawful dealings with 
the world of darkness, they were as open to the charge 
as he whom they accused. They had, therefore, lie 
alternative of renouncing their own pretensions, or of 
admitting that those of Jesus were to be judged on 
other principles. It was, then, blasphemy against the 
Spirit of God to ascribe acts which bore the manifest 
impress of the divine goodness in their essentially 
beneficent character, to any other soxm^e but the 
Father of Mercies; it was an offence which argued 
such total obtuseness of moral perception, such uttei 
incapacity of feeling or comprehending the beauty 
either of the conduct or the doctrines of Jesus, as to 
leave no hope that they would ever be reclaimed from 
their rancorous hostility to his religion, or be qualified 
for admission into the pale and to the benefits of the 
new faitL 

The discomfited Pharisees now demand a more 
public and undeniable sign of his Messiahship,' Pharisees 
which alone could justify the lofty tone >ign. 
^issumed by Jesus. A second time Jesus obscurely 
alludes to the one great future sign of the new faith 
— ^his resurrection; and, refiising further to gratify 
their curiosity, he reverts, in language of more than 
usual energy, to the incapacity of the age and nation 
to discern the real and intrinsic superiority of his 
religion. 



Jewish Alexandrian writen, Artapanus. 
and Esakiel the tragedian ; and it is 
not impoaaiUe that the more supers 
stitioiis Phariseei maj have hoped to 
reduce Jesas to the dilemma either of 
confessing that he invoked the name 
•f the prince of the dsemons, or secretly 
■ttered that, which it was still more 



criminal to make use of for sach a pm^ 
pose, the mysterious and unspeakable 
Tetragrammaton. See Eisenmenger, i. 
154. According to Josephus the art 
of exorcism descended from King Solo- 
mon. Antiq. vlii. 2. 
r Matt xii. 38-45. 
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The followers of Jesus had dow been organised into 
a regular sect or party. Another incident distinctly 
showed that he no longer stood alone ; even the social 
duties, which up to this time he had, no doubt> dis 
charged with the utmost aflTection, were to giye place to 
the subUmer objects of his mission. While he 
/esoBtout sat encircled by the multitude of his disciples, 
tidings were brought that his mother and his 
brethren desired to approach him.^ But Jesus refused 
to break off his occupation ; he declared himseK cor* 
nected by a closer tie even than that of blood, with the 
great spiritual family of which he was to be the parent, 
and with which he was to stand in the most intimate 
relation. He was the chief of a fraternity not connected 
by common descent or consanguinity, but by a purely 
moral and religious bond ; not by any national or local 
union, but bound together by the one strong but indi- 
Tisible link of their common faith. On the increase, 
the future prospects, the final destiny of this community, 
his discourses now dwell, with frequent if obscure allu- 
sions.^ His language more constantly assumes 
the form of parable. Nor was this merely in 
compliance with the genius of an Eastern people, in 
order to conyey his instruction in a form more attrac- 
tive, and therefore both more immediately and more 
permanently impressiye; or by awakening the ima- 
gination, to stamp his doctrines more deeply on the 
memory, and to incorporate them with the feelings. 
These short and lively apologues were admirably 
adapted to suggest the first rudiments of truths which 
it was not expedient openly to announce. Though 



fc Matt. xii. 46-49; Mark iii. I > Matt. xiii. ; Mark ir. 1-34 ; Lakt 
M-3i:* I viii. 1-18. 
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iome of the parables have a purely moral pmport, the 
greater part delivered at this period bear a more or less 
covert relation to the character and growth of the 
new religion; a subject which, avowed without disguise, 
would have revolted the popular mind, and clashed too 
directly with the inveterate nationality. Yet these 
splendid, though obscure, anticipations singularly con- 
trast with occasional cJlusions to his own personal des- 
titution : " The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay his head." ^ For with the growth and organisation 
of his followers he seems fully aware that his dangers in- 
crease ; he now frequently changes his place, passes from 
one side of the lake to the other, and even endeavours 
to throw a temporary concecdment over some of his 
most extraordinary miracles. During an expedition 
across the lake, he is in danger from one of those 
sudden and violent tempests which often disturb inland 
seas, particularly in mountainous districts. He Rebukes the 
rebukes the storm, and it ceases. On the other ■**^- 
side of the lake, in the district of Gadara, occurs the 
remarkable scene of the dtemoniacs among the tombs, 
and the herd of swine ; the only act in the Dertrncuon 
whole life of Jesus in the least repugnant to ^^^«^^^' 
the uniform gentleness of his disposition, which would 
shrink from the unnecessary destruction even of the 
meanest and most loathsome animals.™ On his return 



* Matt. Tiii. 18-27 ; Mark iv. 35- 
41 ; Lake riii. 22-25. 

* The moral difficulty of this trans- 
action has always appeared to me 
greater than that of reconciling it with 
the more rational Tiew of dsemoniadsm. 
Both are much diminished, if not en- 
tirely remoTed, by the theory of Kui- 



noel, who attribates to the lunatics the 
whole of the conrersation with Jesus» 
and supposes that their driving the herd 
of swine down the precipice was th« 
last paroiysm in which their insanity 
exhausted itself. Matt. yih. 28-34 
Mark y, 1-20 ; Luk» yUi. 26-39. 
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from thi9 expedition to Capernaum took place the healing 
of the woman with the issue of blood, and the raising 
of Jairus's daughter." Concerning the latter, bs like- 
wise concerning the relief of two blind men,"* he gives 
the strongest isjunctionB of secrecy, which, nevertheless, 
Ihe active zeal of his partisans seems by no means 
to have i:egarded. 

But a more decisive step was now taken than the 
TbeAportiet Organisation of the new religious community, 
•eotout. rjijjg twelve Apostlcs were sent out to dissemi- 
nate the doctrines of Jesus throughout the whole of 
Gralilee.' They were invested with the power of healing 
diseases ; with cautious deference to Jewish feeling, they 
were forbidden to proceed beyond the borders of the 
Holy Land, either among the Gentiles or the heretical 
Samaritans ; they were to depend on the hospitality of 
those whom they might address for their subsistence ; 
and he distinctly anticipates the enmity which they 
would perpetually encounter, and the dissension which 
would be caused, eVen in the bosom of fEtmilies, by the 
appearance of men thus acting on a commission unpre- 
cedented and unrecognised by the religious authorities 
of the nation, yet whose doctrines were of such intrinsic 
beauty, and so ftill of exciting promise. 

It was most likely this open proclamation, as it wete, 
ooodoetof oi the rise of a new and organised community, 
Herod. ^^^ ^jjQ greater publicity which this simulta- 
neous appearance of two of its delegates in the different 
towns of GWilee could not but give to the growing 
influence of Jesus, that first attracted the notice of the 
government. Up to this period Jesus, as a remarkable 



• LnlM TiH. 40-56. | 9 Matt. x. ; Mark il 7-13 ; Lukt 

• Matt xz. 27-31. | iz. 1-6. 
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man, must have been well known by general report ; 
by this meafinre he stood in a very dififerent character, 
as the chief of a numerous fraternity. There were 
other reasons, at this critical period, to excite the appre- 
hensions and jealousy of Herod. During the short 
interval between the visit of Jdin's disciples to Jesus 
and the present time, the Tetrarch had at length, at the 
instigation of his wife, perpetrated the murder Deaihof joha 
(rf the Baptist Whether bis reluctance to shed ^ ^p""^ 
unnecessary blood, or his prudence, had as yet shrunk 
from this crime, the condemnation of her marriage could 
not but rankle in the heart of the wife. The desire of 
revenge would be strengthened by a feeling of insecu- 
rity, and an apprehension of the precariousness of an 
union, declared, on such revered authority, null and 
void. As long as this stem and respected censor lived, 
her influence over her husband, the bond of marriage 
itself, might, in an hour of passion or remorse, be dis- 
solved. The common crime would cement still closer, 
perhaps for ever, their common interests. The artifices 
of Herodias, who did not scruple to make use of tie 
beauty and grace of her daughter to compass her end, 
had extorted from the reluctant king, in the hour of 
festive carelessness — ^the celebration of Herod's birthday 
— ^the royal promise, which, whether for good or for 
evil, was equally irrevocable.^ The h^ead of John the 
Baptist was the reward for the dancing of the daughter 
of Herodias.' Whether the mind of Herod, like that of 



t Matt. xiv. 1-12; Mark vi. 14-29 ; 
Luke ix. 7-9. 

' JosephuB places the scene of this 
trmt in Hachierus. Macknight would 
THDore the prison of John to Tiberias. 
Bat the drcuinftances of the war may 



hare caused the coui-t to be held in this 
strong frontier town, and the feast 
voAj have been intended chiefly for 
the army, the "Chiliarcbs" of St 
Mark. 
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bis &ther/ was disordered by his crime, and the dis> 
grace and discomfiture of his arms contributed to his 
moody terrors ; or whether some popular rumour of the 
reappearance of John, and that Jesus was the murdered 
prophet restored to life, had obtained currency ; indic**- 
tions of hostility from the goyemment seem to have put 
Jesus upon his guard.^ For no sooner had he been 
rejoined by the Apostles, than he withdrew into the 
desert country about Bethsaida, with the prudence 
which he now thought fit to assume, ayoiding any 
sudden collision with the desperation or the capricious 
violence of the Tetrarch. 

But he now filled too important a place in the public 
Jens with, mind to remain concealed so near his customary 
Qauiee. residence, and the scene of his extraordinary 
actions. The multitude thronged forth to trace his 
footsteps, so that five thousand persons had preoccu- 
pied the place of his retreat ; and so completely were 
they possessed by profound religious enthusiasm, as 
entirely to have forgotten the difficulty of obtaining 
provisions in that desolate region, llie manner in 
Tiie nraiu- which their wants were pretematurally supplied, 
thedeMrt and the whole assemblage fed by five loaves 
and two small fishes, wound up at once the rising 
enthusiasm to the highest pitch. It could not but call 
to the mind of the multitude the memorable event in 
their annals, the feeding the whole nation in the desert 
by the multiplication of the manna.^ Jesus then would 
no longer confine himself to those private and more 



■ AooordiDg to Joflephns the Jews 
■scribed the discomfiture of Herod's 
army by Aretas, kiog of Arabia, to 
the wntth of Hearen for the murder of 
John. 



t Halt. 2iT. 13, 14; Ifaik ru 
30-34 ; Luke iz. 10,11 ; John Ti. 1, 2.* 

" Matt. jdT. 15-23 ; Hark Ti. 
35-45; Luke is. 12-17; John yu 
3-14. 
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nnimposmg acts of beneficence, of which the actual • 
advantage was limited to a single object, and the ocular 
evidence of the fact to but few witnesses. Here was 
a sign performed in the presence of many thousands, 
who had actually participated in the miraculous food. 
This then, they supposed, could not but be the long- 
desired commencement of his more public, more 
national, career. Behold a second Moses! behold a 
Leader of the people, under whom they could never be 
afflicted with want I behold at length the Prophet, 
under whose government the people were to enjoy, 
among the other blessings of the Messiah's reign, 
unexampled, uninterrupted plenty.* 

Their acclamations clearly betrayed their intentions ; 
they would brook no longer delay; they would Knthusiasm 
force him to assume the royal title; they ®^*>»«P«opi«- 
would proclaim him, whether consenting or not, the 
King of IsraeL^ Jesus withdrew from the midst of the 
dangerous tumult, and till the next day they sought 
him in vain. On their return to Capernaum, they 
foimd that He had crossed the lake, and entered the 
city the evening before. Their suspense, no doubt, had 



* He made manna to descend for 
tliem, m which were all manner of 
tastes ; and every Israelite found in it 
what his palate was chieflj pleased 
with. If he desired fiit in it, he had it. 
In it the young men tasted bread ; the 
old men, honey ; and the children, oil. 
So it shall be in the world to come (the 
days of the Messias); he shall give 
Israel peace, and they shall sit down 
and eat in the garden of Eden ; all 
nations shall behold their condition; 
as It is said, <* Behold, my servants 
«ha]l eat, but ye shall be hungry." 
VOL. I. 



Isaiah Izv. Rambam in Sanhed. cap. 
10. 

Many affirm that the hope of Israel 
is, that Messiah shall come and raise 
the dead ; and they shall be gathered 
together in the garden of Eden, and 
shall eat and drink, and satiate them- 
selves all the days of the world . . . ; 
and that there are houses built all o» 
predoos stones, beds of silk, and rivera 
flowing with wine and spicy oil. She* 
moth Rabba, sect. 25 ; Lightfoot ia 
loc,vol.zii.292. 

r John vi. 15. 
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not been allayed by his myBterious disappearance on 
the other side of the lake. The drcomstances under 
which He had passed oyer,* if commnnicated by the 
Apostles to the wondering mnltitade (and nnless posi- 
tiyely prohibited by their Master, they could not haye 
kept dlence on so wonderful an occurrence), would 
inflame still farther the intense popular agitation. While 
the Apostles were passing the lake in their boat, Jesus 
had appeared by their side, walking upon the waters. 

When therefore Jesus entered ^e synagogue of 
jeminthe Capemaum, no doubt the crisis was immedi- 
gjwMof ately expected: at length He will ayow himself; 
the declaration of his dignity must now be 
made ; and where with such propriety as in the place of 
the public worship, in the midst of the deyout and 
adoring people ?* The calm, the purely religious lan- 
guage of Jesus was a death-blow to these hi^-strung 
hope& The object of his mission, he declared in ex- 
plicit terms, was not to confer temporal benefits; they 
were not to follow him with the hope that they would 
obtain without labour the fruits of the earfli, or be 
secured against thirst and hunger — ^these were mere 
casual and iucidental blessings.^ The real design of the 
new religion was the eleyation of the moral and spiri- 
tual condition of man, described under the strong but 
not unusual figure of nourishment administered to the 
soul. During the whole of his address, or rather his 
conyersation with the different parties, the popular 
opinion was in a state of fluctuation ; or, as is probstble, 
there were two distinct parties, — ^ihat of the populace, at 
irst more fayourable to Jesus ; and that of the Jewish 



Matt. xiT. 24-33; Mark n. | • Jolm vL 23.71. 
<jr-53 ; John rU 16-21. { ^ Ibid. 26.3». 
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leadorSy who were altogether hostile. The former ap- 
pear more humbly to have inquired what was demanded 
by the new Teacher in (»:der to please God : of them 
Jesos required faith in the Mesdah. The latter first 
demanded a new sign,® but broke out into murmurs of 
disapprobation when " the carpenter's son " began in his 
mysterious language to speak of his descent, his com- 
mission, from his Father, his reascension to his form«r 
intimate communion with the Deity ; still more when 
He seemed to confine the hope of everlasting life to 
those only who were fitted to receive it ; to those whose 
souls would receive the inward nutriment of his doc- 
trines. No word in the whole address fell in with their 
excited, their passionate hopes : however dark, however 
ambiguous his allusions, they could not warp or mis- 
interpret them into the confirmation of their splendi<£. 
views. Not only did they appear to discountenance the- 
immediate, they gave no warrant to the remote, ac- 
complishment of ^eir visions of the Messiah's earthly^ 
power and glory.* At all events the disapipointment 
was universal; his own adherents, baffled and sinkiiig 
at once from their exalted hopes, cast off their unam^ 
bitious, their inexplicable Leader; and so complete- 
ajppears to have been the desertion, that Jesus de- 
manded of the Twelve, whether they too would abandon 
his (»tuse, and leave him to his fata In the name of 
the Apostles Peter replied, that they had still ftdl 
confidence in his 'doctrines, as teaddng the way to 



• John yI. 30. 

^ There k some difficulty in pladng 
ihe o<»iTtraation with the Phariiees 
(Matt. T7. 1-20; Mark Tii. 1*23), 
whether before or after the ntntt of 
Jcfos to the nun remote diatriot. Tlie 



ii^ddent, though characteriitie» ia net 
of great importance, and teems rather 
to haTei>een a private inqnirj of cer- 
tain memhers of the sect* than tha ' 
public iqppeal of persons deputed ftc 
thatporpoie. 

q2 
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eternal life ; they fitill believed him to be the promised 
Mesedahy the Son of Qod. Jesus received this protesta- 
tion of fidelity with apparent approbation, but intimated 
that the time would oome when one even of the tried 
and chosen Twelve would prove a traitor.^ 

Thus the public life of Jesus closed its second year. 
On one side endangered by the zeal of the violent^ on 
the other enfeebled by the desertion of so many of his 
followers, Jesus, so long as he spoke the current lan- 
guage about the Messiah, might be instantly taken at 
his word, and against his will be set at the head of a 



* The wayering and unoertaintj of 
Um Apostles, and still more of the 
people, oonceming the Messiahfihip of 
Jesus, is urged by Strauss as an 
argument for the liuter inTentioo and 
inconsistency of the Gospels. It has 
always iqppeared to me one of those 
marlu of true nature and of inartificial 
composition which would lead to a 
conclusion directly opposite. The first 
intimation of tiie deference and homage 
shown to him by John at his baptism, 
grows at once into a welcome rumour 
that the Christ has appeared. Andrew 
imparts the Joyful tidings to his 
brother : « We have found the Mes- 
iiUf whidi Is, being interpreted, the 
Christ;** so Philip, verse 46. But 
though Jesus In one part of the Sermon 
on the Mount speaks of himself as the 
future judges in general his distinct 
assumption of that character is exdn- 
siyely to indiyiduals in private, to the 
Samaritan woman (John ir. 26-42), 
and In more ambiguous language 
perhaps, in his private eiamination 
before the autiiorities in Jerusalem 
<John T. 46). Stm the manner in 
which he assumed the title, and m> 



sorted his daims, was so totally oppo- 
site to Jewish expectation, he appeared 
to delay so long the open declaration 
of his Messiahdiip, that the populaoe 
constantly fluctuated in their opinion, 
now ready by force to make him a 
king (John vi. 15), immediately after 
this altogether deserting him, so that 
even the Apostles* fiiith is severely 
tried. (Compare with John vi. 69, 
Luke ix. 20, Matt. zvi. 16, Mark viii. 
29, where it appears that rumours had 
become prevalent that though not the 
Messiah, he was either a prophet or a 
forerunner of the ^eisiah.) The real 
test of the fidelity of the Apostles was 
their adherence, under all the fluctua- 
tion of popular opinion, to this con- 
viction, which at last, however, was 
shaken by that which most completely 
clashed with their preconceived notions 
of the Messiah, his ignominious death, 
and undisturbed burial. 

As a corrective to Strauss on this 
point, I would recommend the work of 
one who will not be suspected of loose 
and inaccurate reasoning — Locke on 
the BeasonaUenau of Christianity. 
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daring insurrection ; immediately that he departed fix)m 
ity and rose to the sublimer tone of a purely religions 
teacher, he excited the most violent animosity even 
among many of his most ardent adherents. Thus his 
influence at one moment was apparently most extensive, 
at the next was confined to bat a smaU circle. Still, 
however, it held the general mind in unallayed sus- 
pense; and the ardent admiration, the attachment of 
the few, who were enabled to appreciate his character, 
and the animosity of the many, who trembled at his 
progress, bore testimony to the commanding authority 
and the siuprisiag workei of Jesus of NaEareth. 
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Third Tear of the public Life of JesoB. 

The third Passover had now amved since JTesos of 
Nazareth had appeared as a public Teacher, 
bnt^ as it would seem, '^his appointed hour" 
was not yet come ; and, instead of descending with the 
general concourse of the whole nation to the capital, he 
remains in Galilee, or rather retires to the remotest ex- 
tremity of the country ; and though he approaches 
nearer to the northern shore of the lake, never ventures 
down into the populous region in which he more usually 
£zed his residence. The avowed hostility of the Jews, 
And their determination to put him to death; the ap- 
parently growing jealousy of Herod, and the desertion 
of his cause, on one hand, by a great number of his Gttli- 
lean followers, who had ti^en offence at his speech in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, with the rash and intemperate 
zeal of others who were prepared to force him to assume 
the royal title, would render his presence at Jerusalem, if 
not absolutely necessary for his designs, both dangerous 
and inexpedient^ But his absence from this Passover is 
still more remarkable, if, as appears highly probable, it was 
at this feast that the event occurred whidi is alluded to in 



* The oommenoement of the 8th 
chapter of St. John'i Gospel appears 
to me to contain a manifest reference to 
hie absence from this PasiOTer. ** After 
thne things Jesns walked in Galilee : for 



he would not walk in Jewrj, becanse 
the Jews sought to kill him." (rer. !•> 
The next rerse, as it were, intimating 
that the Passover was gone by, says, 
<' the Feast of Tabernacles was at haod.* 
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St Luke ^ as ui^general notoriety, and at a later period was 
the subject of a conversation between Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, — ^the slaughter of certain Galileans in the Temple 
of Jeru^lem by the Roman governor.® The MMMwreof 
reasons for assigning this fact to the period of 2*th?5SS* 
the third Passover appear to have considerable ®^- 
weight Though at all times of the year the Temple 
was open, not merely for the regular morning and 
evening ofiferings, but likewise for the private sacrifices 
of more devout worshippers, such an event as this 
massacre was not likely to have occurred, even if FOate 
was present at Jerusalem at other times, unless the 
metropolis had been crowded with strangers, at least in 
numbers sufficient to excite some apprehension of dan- 
gerous tumult For Pontius Pilate, though prodigal of 
blood if the occasion seemed to demand the vigorous 
exercise of power, does not appear to have been wan- 
tonly sanguinary. It is, therefore, most probable, that 
the massacre took place during some public festival; 
and if so, it must ha.ve been either at the Passover or 
Pentecost, as Jesus was present at both the later feasts 
of the present year, those of Tabernacles and of the 
Dedication : nor does the slightest intimation occur of 
any disturbance of that nature at either.^ Who these 
Galileans were, whether they had been guilty of tur- 



^ John vii. 1. 

* Luks xiii 1. 

* The point of time at which the 
notice of this transaction is introduced 
in the narrative of St. Luke, may 
appear irreooncileable with the opinion 
that it took place so far back as the 
preyions PassoTcr. This circumstance, 
howeTtr, admits of an easy explanation. 
Tht period at which this fiKrt is in- 



troduced by St. Luke was just before 
the hist &tal visit to Jerusalem. Jesus 
had now expressed his fixed determina- 
tion to attend the approaching Pass- 
over; he was actually on his way to 
the metropolis. It was precisdy the 
time at which some who might take 
an interest in his personal safety, might 
think it well to warn him of his danger. 
These persons may have been entirely 
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bulent and seditions conduct, or were the- innocent 
victims of the governor's jealousy, there is no evidence. 
It has been suggested, not wilhout plausibility, that 
they were of the sect of Judas the Gralilean ; and, how- 
ever they may not have been formally enrolled as 
belonging to this sect, they may have been, in some 
degree, infected with the same opinions; more es- 
pecially, as properly belonging to the jurisdiction of 
Herod, these Galileans would scarcely have been treated 
with such unrelenting severity, unless implicated, or 
suspected to be implicated, in some designs obnoxious 
to the Boman sway. K, however, our conjecture be 
right, had he appeared at this festival, Jesus might 
have fallen undistinguished in a general massacre of 
his countrymen, by the direct interference of the Boman 
governor, and without the guilt of his rejection and 
death being attributable to the rulers or the nation 
of the Jews. Speaking according to mere human 
probability, the Saviour of mankind might have been 
swept away by a stem act of Boman despotism. 

Yet, be that as it may, during this period of the life 
of Jesus, it is most difficult to trace his course; his 
rapid changes have the semblance of concealment At 
Concealment ouc time He appears at the extreme border of 
of jettw. Palestine, the district immediately adjacent to 



ignorant of his intennediate visits to 
Jerusalem, which had been sudden, 
brief, and private. He had appeared 
unexpectedly ; he had withdrawn with- 
out notice. They may have siipf oieri, 
that having been absent at the period 
of the massacre in the remote parts 
of the country, he might be altogether 
unacquainted with the circumstances, 
or at least little impressed with thdr 
importance; or even, if not crii:«ly 



ignorant, they might think it right to 
remind him of the dangerous commo* 
tion which had taken place at the 
preceding festival, and to intimate 
tlie possibility that under a governor 
so reckless of human life at Pilate had 
shown himself, and by recent circum- 
stances not predisposed towards the 
Galilean name, he was exposing him- 
self to most serious peril. 
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that of Tyre and Sidon ; he then seems to have descended 
again towards Bethsaida, and the desert country to the 
north of the Sea of Tiberias ; he is then again on the 
immediate frontiers of Palestine^ near the town of C8B- 
sarea Philippi, close to the fountains of the Jordan. 

The incidents which occur at almost all these places 
coincide with his singular situation at this period of his 
life, and perpetually bear almost a direct reference to 
the state of public feeling at this particular time. 
His conduct towards the Greek or Syro-Phce- The a 
nician woman may iQustrate this.® Those who 
watched the motions of Jesus with the greatest vigi- 
lance, either from attachment or animosity, must have 
beheld him with astonishment, at this period when 
every road was crowded with travellers towards Jeru- 
salem, deliberately proceeding in an opposite direction ; 
thus, at the time of the most solemn festival, moving, 
as it were, directly contrary to the stream which flowed 
in one current towards the capital There appears at 
one time to have prevailed, among some, an obscure 
apprehension which, though only expressed during one 
of his later visits to Jerusalem,' might have begun to 
creep into their minds at an earlier period ; that, after 
all, the Saviour might turn his back on his ungrateful 
and inhospitable country, or at least not fetter himself 
with the exclusive nationality inseparable from their 
conceptions of the true Messiah. And here, at this 
present instant, after having excited their hopes to the 
utmost by the miracle which placed him, as it were, on 
a level with their lawgiver, and having afterwards 
afflicted them with bitter disappointment by his speech 
in the synagogue — here, at the season of the Passover, 



• Matt. XT. 21-26 ; Mark vU. U-'M>. « John tu. 35. 
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He was proceeding towards^ if not beyond, the borderf 
of the Hoi J Land ; placing himself, as it were, in direct 
commnnication with the nncirciuncised, and imparting 
those blessings to strangers and aliens, which were the 
undoubted, inalienable property of the priyileged race. 

At this juncture, when He was upon the borders of 
the territory of Tyre and Sidon, a woman of heathen 
extraction,' having heard the fame of his miracles, de* 
termined to have recourse to him to heal her daughter, 
who was suffering under diabolic possession. Whether 
adopting the common title, which she had heard that 
Jesus had assumed, or from any obscure notion of the 
HffeHsiah, which could not but have penetrated into the 
districts immediately bordering on Palestine, she saluted 
him by his title of Son of David, and implored his 
mercy. In this instance alone Jesus, who on all other 
occasions is described as prompt and forward to hear 
the cry of the afflicted, turns, at first, a deaf and regard- 
less ear to her supplication : the mercy is, as it were, 
slowly and reluctantty wrung from him. The secret of 
this apparent, but unusual, indifference to suffering, no 
doubt Ues in the circumstances of the case. Nothing 
would have been so repugnant to Jewish prejudice, 
especially at this juncture, as his admitting at once this 
recognition of his titie, or his receiving and rewarding 
the homage of any stranger from the blood of Israel, 
particularly one descended from the accursed race of 
Canaan. The conduct of the Aposties shows their harsh 



f She is caUtd In one place a Cana- 
anitt, in another a Sjro-Phoenidaii and 
a Qveek. She was probably of Phoeni- 
cian ieioenty and the Jews considered 
the whole of the Phoenician laoe as 
deeoendai from the remnant of the 1 



Canaanites who were not extiipated. 
She was a Greek as distinguished from 
a Jew ; for the Jews divided mankind 
into Jews and Greeks, as the Greeks 
did into Greeks and Barbarians. 
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and Jewish spirit They are indignant at her perti- 
nacious importanity ; they ahnost insist on her peremp- 
tory dismissal. That a stranger, a Canaanite, should 
shure in the mercies of their Master, does not seem to 
have entered into their thoughts : the brand of ancient 
condemnation was upon her : the hereditary hatefulness 
of the seed of Canaan marked her as a fit object for 
malediction, as the appropriate prey of the eyil spirits, 
as without hope of blessing from the God of Israel. 
Jesus himself at first seems to countenance this exclu- 
siye tone. He declares that he is sent only to the race 
of Israel ; that dogs (the common and opprobrious teim 
by which all religious aliens were described) could have 
no hope of sharing in the blessings jealously reserved 
for the children of Abraham. The humility of the 
woman's reply, '' Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbft whidi fall from their masters' table," might almost 
disarm the antipathy of the most zealous Jew. That 
the Gentiles might receiye a hind <^ secondary and 
inferior benefit from their Messiah, was by no means in 
opposition to the yulgar belief; it 1^ the Jews in full 
possession of their exclusiye religious dignity, while it 
was rather flattering to their pride than debasing to their 
prejudices, that, with such limitation, the power al their 
Redeemer should be diq>layed among Gentile foreign- 
ers. By his condescension, therefore, to their preju- 
dices, Jesus was enabled to display his own benevolence, 
without awakening, or confirming if already awakened, 
the quick suspidon of his followers. 

After this more remote excursion, Jesus appears again, 
for a short time, nearer his accustomed resi- 
dence; but still hovering, as it were, on the inpartui 
borders^ and lingering rather in the wild moun- 
tainous region to the north and east of the lake, than 
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descending to the more calti^ated and populous districts 
to the west^ But here his fame follows him ; and even 
in these desert regions, multitudes, many of them bearing 
their sick and afflicted relatiyes, perpetually assemble 
around him.^ His conduct displays, as it were, a con- 
tinual struggle between his benevolence and his caution. 
He seems as if he could not refrain from the indulgence 
of his goodness, while at the same time he is aware that 
every new cure may reawaken the dangerous enthusi- 
asm from which he had so recently withdrawn himself 
In the hill country of Decapolis, a deaf and dumb man 
is restored to speech; he is strictly enjoined, though 
apparently without effect, to preserve the utmost secrecy. 
A second time the starving multitude in the desert 
appeal to his compassion. They are again miraculously 
fed; but Jesus, as though remembering the immediate 
consequences of the former event, dismisses them at 
once, and crossing in a boat to Dalmanutha or Magdala, 
places, as it were, the lake between himself and their 
indiscreet zeal, or irrepressible gratitude.^ At Magdala 
he again encounters some of the Pharisaic party, who 
were, perhaps, returned from the Passover. They re- 
iterate their perpetual demand of some sign which may 
satisfy their impatient incredulity, and a third time 
Jesus repels them with an allusion to the great "sign" 
of his resurrection."* 

As the Pentecost draws near, he again retires to the 
utmost borders of the land. He crosses back to Beth- 
saida, where a blind man is restored to sight, with the 
same strict injunctions of concealment." He then passes 



k This may be assigned to the period 
between the Passorer and the Pent^ 
noct. 

» Matt. vr. 29-31 ; Mai^ Tii. 31-37, 



k Matt. XV. 32-39 ; Mark viii. 1-9. 
■ Matt. xvi. 1-12 ; Mark vii. 1 1-22 
• Mark viii. 22-26. 
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to the neighboarhood of Csesarea Philippi, at the extreme 
verge of the land, a modem tovm, recently built on the 
site of the older, now named Paneas, situated almost 
dose to the fountains of the Jordan.® 

Alone with his immediate disciples in this secluded 
region, he begins to unfold more distinctly, both his real 
character and his future fate, to their wondering ears. 
It is diflScult to conceive the state of fluctuation Ptepi«itjaf 
and embarrassment in which the simple minds <^«-^po«*i«^ 
of the Apostles of Jesus must have been continually 
kept by what must have appeared the inexplicable, if 
not contradictory, conduct and language of their Master. 
At one moment he seemed entirely to lift the veil from 
his own character ; the next, it fell again and left them 
in more than their former state of suspense. Now, all 
is clear, distinct, comprehensible; then again, dim, 
doubtful, mysterious. Here their hopes are devated to 
the highest, and all their preconceived notions of the 
greatness of the Messiah seem ripening into reality; 
there, the strange foreboding of his humiliating fate, 
which He communicates with more than usual distinct- 
ness, thrills them with apprehension. Their own destiny 
is opened to their prospect^ crossed with the same 
strangely mingling lights and shadows. At one time 
they are promised miraculous endowments, and seem 
justified in all their ambitious hopes of eminence and 
distinction in the approaching kingdom; at the next, 
they are warned that they must expect to share in the 
humiliations and afilictions of their Teacher. 

Near Csesarea Philippi Jesus questions his disciples aa 
to the common view of his character. By some, ^JJ^ 
it seems, he was suppcNsed to be John the Bap- Phuippi. 



•lfa^Tm.27. 
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tiflt restored from the dead ; by others, Eliat, ^o was 
to reappear on earUi, prenoos to the final revelaticm 
of the Messiah; by others, Jeremiah, who, according to 
a tradition to which we have before alluded, was to come 
to life : and when the ardent zeal of Peter recognises 
him nnder the most sacred title, which was nnirersally 
considered as appropriated to the Messiah, ^' the Christy 
the Son of the Living God," his homage is no longer 
declined; and the Apostle himself is commended in 
language so strong, that the pre-eminence of Peter over 
the rest of the twelve has been mainly supported by the 
words of Jesus, employed on this occasion. The trans- 
port of the Apostles at this open and distinct avowal of 
his character, although at present c<mfined to the secret 
circle of his more immediate adherents, no doubt before 
long to be publicly proclaimed and asserted with irre- 
sistible power, is almost instantaneously diecked. The 
bright expanding prospects change in a moment to the 
gloomy reverse, when Jesus proceeds to foretell to a 
greater number of his followers^ his approaching lament- 
able fiite, the hostility of all the rulers of the nation, his 
death, and that which was probably tiie least intelligible 
part of the whole prediction — his resurrection.^ The 
highly excited Peter cannot endure the sudden and 
unexpected reverse ; he betrays his reluctance to believe 
that tiie Messiah, whom he had now, he supposed, full 
authority to array in the highest temporal splendour 
which his imagination c<Mild snggest, could possibly 
apprehend so degrading a doom« Jesus not only re- 
presses the ardour of the Apostle, but enters at some 
length into the eartlily dangers to which his disciples 

9 Maik Tiii. 84. 
t Matt. xTi. 21-28 ; Maik Tiii.81, ix. 1 ; Luke ir. 18.27. 
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would be exposed, and the unworldly nature of GhristiaD 
reward. They listened, but how far they comprehended 
these sublime truths must be conjectured from their 
subsequent conduct 

It was to minds thus preoccupied, on the otie hand fiill 
of unrepressed hopes of the instantanewis revelation of 
the Messiah in all his temporal greatness, on the other 
embarrassed with the apparently irreconcileable predic- 
tions of the humiliaticm of their Master, that the extras- 
ordinary scene of the Transfiguration was pre- TheTraMii- 
sented.' Whatever explanation we adopt of v»n^^. 
this emblematic vision, its purport and its effect upon 
the minds of the three disciples who beheld it, remain 
the same." Its significant dghts and sounds manifestly 
announced the equality, the superiority of Jesus to the 
founder, and to him who may almost be called the 
restorer of the Theocracy, to Moses the laiii^ver, and 
Elias the representative of the prophets. These holy 
personages had, as it were, seemed to pay homage to 
Jesus ; they had vanished, and He abne had remained. 
The appearance of Moses and Elias at the time of the 
Messiah, was strictly in accordance witli the general 
tradition ; ^ and when in his astonishment Peter proposes 
to make there three of those huts or cabins of boughs, 



' Traditioii has assigned this scene 
to Monnt Tabor, probably for no better 
reason than because Tabor is the best 
known and most eonspionons height 
in the whole of Galilee. The order of 
the narratiye points most distinctly to 
the neighbourhood of Csesarea Philippi, 
and the Mons Panens is a much more 
probable situation. Dr. Robinson has 
adduced a condusiTe argument against 
Mount Tabor. The summit of that 
was tbea, and for 



time after, occupied by a considerabli 
fortified town. iii. 221. 

• Matt. xrii. 1-21 ; MaA ix. 2-29; 
Luke iz. 28-42. 

* Dixit sanctus benedictus Mosi, 
sicut yitam tuamdedisti pro Israele in 
hoc seculo, sic tempore future, tempore 
Mesnse, quando mittam ad eos Elian: 
prophetam tos duo renietis simul. 
Debar. Bab. 293. Compare Lightfoot 
Sdioetgen, and Eisenmnger, in loco, 
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which fhe Jews were accustomed to nm np as temporary 
dwellings at the time of the Feast of the Tabernacles, 
he seems to have supposed that the spirits of the law- 
giver and the prophet were to make their permanent 
residence with the Messiah, and that this mountain was 
to be, as it were, another sacred place, a second Sinai, 
from which the new kingdom was to commence its 
dominion, and issue its mandates. 

The other circumstances of the transaction, the height 
on which they stood> their own half-waking state, the 
sounds from heaven (whether articulate voices or thunder, 
which appeared to give the divine assent to their own 
preconceived notions of the Messiah), the wonderful 
change in the appearance of Jesus, the glittering cloud 
which seemed to absorb the two spirits, and leave Jesus 
alone upon the mountain, — all the incidents of this 
majestic and mysterious scene, whether presented as 
dreams before their sleeping, or as visions before their 
waking senses, tended to elevate still higher their 
already exalted notions of their Master. Again, how- 
ever, ^ey appear to have been doomed to hear a con- 
firmation of that, which, if their reluctant minds had 
not refused to entertain the humiliating thought^ would 
have depressed them to utter despondency. After 
healing tiie dsemoniac, whom they had in vain attempted 
to exorcise,the assurance of his approaching death is again 
renewed, and in the clearest language, by their Master.^ 

From the distant and the solitary scenes where these 
transactions had taken place, Jesus now returns to the 
Tritate populous district about Capernaum. On his 
■***^* entrance into the city, the customary payment 
of half a shekel for the maintenance of the Temple, a 



« Matt. XTiL 22, 23; Mark is. 80^; Lcikt ix. 44, 45. 
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capitation tax which was levied on every Jew, in every 
quarter of the world, is demanded of Jesus/ How then 
will He act, who but now declared himself to his disciples 
as the Messiah, the Son of Grod? Will he daim his 
privilege of exemption as the Messiah ? Will the Son of 
God contribute to the maintenance of the Temple of the 
Father ? Or will the long-expected public declaration at 
length take place ? Will the claim of immunity virtually 
confirm his claim to the privileges of his descent ? He 
again reverts tohisformer cautious habit of never unneces- 
sarily offending the prejudices of the people ; he complies 
with the demand, and the money is miraculously supplied. 
But on the minds of the Apostles the recent scenes 
are still working with unallayed excitement. coDtenUon 
The dark, the melancholy language of their Apoeues. 
Master appears to pass away and leave no impression 
upon their minds; while every circumstance which 
animates or exalts, is treasured with the utmost care ; 
and Id a short time, on their road to Capernaum, they 
are fiercely disputing among themselves their relative 
rank in the instantaneously expected kingdom of the 
Messiah.^ The beauty of the significant action by 
which Jesus repressed the rising emotions j^^^^^ 
of their pride, is heightened by considering it meDdsachiid 
in relation to the immediate circumstances.' tfoaofthe 
Even now, at this crisis of their exaltation, 



ApoBtlee. 



« Matt xvii. 24-28. 

7 It is observable that the ambitions 
disputes of the disciples concerning 
primacy or preference, nsnally follow 
tliie mention of Christ's d«ith and 
resurrection. Luke iz. 44-46 ; Matt. 
zz. 18-20 ; Lake zzii. 22-24. They 
had so strong a prepossession that the 
resurrection of Christ {which ihey m 

VOL. I. 



doubt undentood in a purely Jewish 
serue; compare Mark iz. XO) should 
introduce the earthly kingdom of the 
Messiah, that no declaration of our 
Lord could remove it from their 
minds : they always ** understood not 
whatwuqpoken." Li^itfoot, in loco. 
> Matt, zfiii. 1-6; Mark iz. 33-37. 
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He takes a child, places it in the midst of them, and 
declares, that only those in imch a state of innocence 
and docility, are qualified to become members of the 
new commnnity. Over such humble and blameless 
beings, over children, and over men of child-like dis- 
positions, the vigilant proyidence of God would watch 
with unsleeping care, and those who injured them 
would be exposed to his strong displeasure/ The 
narrow jealousy of the Apostles, which would have 
prohibited a strange from making use of the name of 
Jesus for the purpose of exorcism, was rebuked in the 
same spirit: fdl who would embrace the cause of Christ, 
were to be encouraged rather than discountenanced. 
Some of the most striking sentences, and one parable 
which illustrates in the most viyid manner the extent 
of Christian forgiveness and mutual forbearance, close, 
as it were, this period of the Saviour's life, by instilling 
into the minds of his followers, as the time of the final 
collision with his adversaries approaches, the milder 
and more benignant tenets of the evangelic religion. 

The Passover had come, and Jesus had remained in 
veMtof theobscure bordersof the land; the Pentecost 
TabenMiM. ^^ passed away, and the expected public 
assumption of tiie title and functions of the Messiah had 
not yet been mada The autumnal Feast of Taber- 
nacles^ is at hand. His incredulous brethren again 
assemble around him, and even the impatient disciples 
can no longer endure the suspense: they urge him 
wiih.almost imperious importunity to cast off at length 
his prudential, his mysterious reserve; at least to 



• Matt, zrfii. 6-lt) ; Hart ix. 37. | end of <Nir SapCemlwr, * thabcgiiming 
^ On the fifteenth day of the aeTHitli I of Octobtr. 
aaoQth. Dent. ndL 39-43. Abontthe I 
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vindicate the faith of his followers, and to justify the 
zeal of his piurtisans, by displaying those works, which 
he seemed so studiously to conceal among the obscure 
towns of Galilee, in the crowded metropolis of the 
nation at some great period of national assemblage.^ 
In order to prevent any indiscreet proclamation of his 
apporoach, or any procession of his followers through the 
country, and probably lest the rulers should have time 
to organise their hostile measures, Jesus disguises under 
amlngnous language his intention of going up to 
Jerusalem ; he permits his brethren, who suppose that 
he is still in Galilee, to set forward without him. Still, 
however, his movements are the subject of anxious 
inquiry amoi^ the assembling multitudes in the capital; 
and many secret an4 half-stifled murmurs among the 
Galileans, some exalting his virtues, others representing 
him as a dangerous disturber of the public peace, keep 
up the general curiosity about his character and 
designs.^ On a sudden, in the midst of the Jetnsin the 
festival, he appears in the Temple, and takes Jeniaai«m. 
his station as a public teacher. The rulers seem to 
have been entirely off thdr guuxl'; and the multitude 
are perplexed by the bold and as yet uninterrupted 
publicity, with which a man, whom the Sanhedrin were 
well known to have denounced as guilty of a capital 
offence, entered the court of the Temple, and calmly 
pursued his office of instructing the people. The &ct 
that he had taken on himself that office was of itself 
unprecedented and surprising to many. As has been 
observed before, he belonged to no school, he had been 
bred at the feet of none of the recognised and cele- 
brated teachers ; yet he assumed superiority to all, and 



• John yii. 2, to YiiL 56. * John vii. IMS. 
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arraigned the whole of the wise men of vain glory 
lather than of sincere piety. His own dbctrine was 
from a higher source, and possessed more undeniable 
authority. He even boldly anticipated the charge, 
which he knew would be renewed against him, his 
violation of the Sabbath by his works of mercy. He 
accused his adversaries of conspiring against his life ; a 
charge which seems to have excited indignation as well 
as astonishment® The suspense and agitation of the 
assemblage are described with a few rapid, but sin- 
gularly expressive, touches. It was part of the vague 
popular belief, that the Messiah would appear in some 
strange, sudden, and surprising manner. The circum- 
stances of his coming were thus left to the imagination 
of each to fill up, according to his own notions of that 
which was striking and magnificent. But the extrar- 
ordinary incidents which attended the birth of Jesus 
were forgotten, or had never been generally known ; his 
origin and extraction were supposed to be ascertained ; 
he appeared but as the legitimate descendant of a 
humble Gralilean family; his acknowledged brethren 
were ordinary and undistinguished men. "We know 
this man whence he is; but when Christ cometh no 
man knoweth whence he is." His mysterious allusions 
to his higher descent were heard with mingled feelings 
of indignation and awe. On the multitude his wonderfdl 
works had made a favourable impression, which was not 
a little increased by the inactivity and hesitation of the 
Pttmiwdtj rulers. The Sanhedrin, in which the Pharisaic 
suhedrin. "party stiU predominated, were evidentiy un- 
prepared, and had concerted no measures either to 
counteract his progress in the public mind, or to secure 

• John Tii. 19-24. 
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his person. Their authority in such a case was probably, 
in ike absence of the Boman prefect, or without the 
concurrence of the commander of the Boman guard in 
the Antonia, by no means clearly ascertained. With 
every desire, therefore, for his apprehension, they at 
first respected his person, and their non-interference 
was mistaken for connivance at, if not as a sanction for 
his proceedings. They determine at length on stronger 
measures; their officers are sent out to arrest the 
offender, but seem to have been overawed by the 
tranquil dignity and commanding language of Jesus, 
and were perhaps in some degree controlled by the 
manifest &vour of the people.' 

On the great day of the feast the agitation of the 
assembly, as well as the perplexity of the Sanhedrim, is 
at its height 7esus still appears publicly ; he makes a 
striking allusion to the ceremonial of the day. Water 
was drawn &om the hallowed fountain of Siloali, and 
borne into the Temple with the sound of the trumpet 
and with great rejoicing. "Who," say the Babbins, 
"hath not seen the rejoicing on the drawing of this 
water, hath seen no rejoicing at aU." They sang in the 
procession, " With joy shall they draw water from the 
weUs of salvation." ' In the midst of this tumult, Jesus, 
according to his custom, calmly diverts the attention to 
the great moral end of his own teaching, and in allusion 
to the rite, declares that from himself are to flow the 
real living waters of salvation. The ceremony ahnost 
appears to have been arrested in its progress ; and open 
discussions of lus claims to be considered as the Messiah 
divide the wondering multitude. The Sanhedrin find 
that they cannot depend on their own officers, whom 



'Johnvii. 32. t Jolw Tii. 32-39 ; LightfboC, inlooo. 
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they accuse of surrendering themselves to the popular 
deception, in faTour of one condemned hj the rulers of 
the nation. Even within their council^ Nicodemus, the 
secret proselyte of Jesus, ventures to interfere in his 
belialf; and though, with the utmost caution, he 
appeals to the law, and asserts the injustice of con- 
demning Jesus without a hearing (he seems to have 
desired that Jesus might be admitted publicly to plead 
his own cause before the Sanhedrin), he is accused by 
the more violent of leaning to the Gralilean party — ^the 
party which bore its own condemnation in the simple 
fact of adhering to a Galilean prophet. The councQ 
dispersed without coming to any decision. 

On the next day (for the former transactions had 
wmmb taken place in the earlier part of the week), 
«dtftff7- the last, the most crowded and solemn day of 
the festival, a more insidious attempt is made, whether 
from a premeditated or fortuitous circumstance, to un- 
dermine the growing popularity of Jesus ; an attempt 
to make him assume a judicial authority in the case 
of a woman taken in the act of adultery. Such an 
act would probably have been resisted by the whole 
Sanbedrin as an invasion of their province; and as 
it appeared that be must acquit or condemn the 
criminal, in either case he would give an advantage to 
his adversaries. If he inclined to severity, they might 
be able, notwithstanding the general benevolence of 
his character, to contrast their own leniency in the 
administration of the law (this was the characteristic of 
the Pharisaic party, which distinguished them from the 
Sadducees, and of this the Babbinical writings furnish 
many curious illustrations) with the rigour of the new 
teacher, and thus to conciliate the naturally compas- 
sionate feelings of the people, which would have been 
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shocked by the Tmnsaal spectade of a woman saffering 
death, or eveiL condemned to capital puniahment', for 
such an offence. If, on the other hand, he acquitted 
her, he abrogated the express letter of the Mosaic 
statute ; and the multitade might be inflamed by this 
new eyidence of that which the ruling party had con- 
stantly endeavoured to instil into their minds, the 
hostility of Jesus to the Law of their fore&thersi and his 
secret design of abolishing the long-reverenced and 
heaven-enacted coda^ Nothing can equal, if the ex- 
pression may be ventured, the address . of Jesus> in 
extricating himseK firom this difficulty ; his tbtning the 
current of popular odium, or even contempt, upon his 
assailants; the manner in which, by summoning them 
to execute the law, he extorts a tacit confession of their 
own looi^e morals, — " He that is without sin among you, 
let him first dast a stone at her" (this being the office 
of the chief accuser), — ^and finally shows mercy to the 
accused, without in the least invalidating the decision 
of the Law against the crime, yet not without the most 
gentle and effective moral admonition. 

After this discomfiture of his opponents, Jesus appears 
to have been permitted to pursue his course of ^teMhes 
teaching undisturbed, until new circumstances Tempif . 
occurred to inflame the resentment of his enemies. He 
had taken his station in a part of the Temple court 
called the Treasury. His language became more mys- 
terious, yet at the same time more authoritative — ^more 
full of those allusions to his character as the Messiah, to 
his divine descent, and at length to his pre-existence. 



^Grotins has a different view :• — 
Ut enm aocnsaient aut apad Bomanoa 
famninata majeatatis, ant apod popu- 
Inm imminatfle libertatia. That thcj 



might accuse him to the Bomans of 
encroaching on their authority, or to 
the people of surrendering theii lights 
and independence. 
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The former of these were in some degree fietmiliar to the 
popular conception ; the latter, though it entered into 
the higher notion of the Messiah, which was prevalent 
among those who entertained the loftiest views of his 
character, nevertheless, from the manner in which it 
was expressed, jarred with the harshest discord upon 
the popular ear. They listened with patience to Jesus 
while He proclaimed himself the light of the world: 
though they questioned his right to assume the title of 
'^ Son of the Heavenly Father" without further witness 
than He had already produced, they yet permitted him 
to proceed in his discourse : they did not interrupt him 
when He still further alluded, in dark and ambiguous 
terms, to his own fiette : when He declared that Qod was 
with him, and that his doctrines were pleasing to the 
Almighty Father, a stiU more fiEivourable impression 
was made, and many openly espoused his belief; but 
when He touched on tiieir rights and privileges as 
descendants of Abraham, the subject on which above 
all they were most jealous and sensitive, the collision 
became inevitabla He spoke of their freedom, the 
moral freedom from the slavery of their own passions, 
to which they were to be exalted by the revelation of 
the truth ; but freedom was a word which to them only 
bore another sense. They broke in at once with in- 
dignant denial that the race of Abraham, although the 
Boman troops were guarding their Temple, had ever 
forfeited their national independenca' He spoke as if 
the Intimacy of their descent from Abraham depended 
not on their hereditary genealogy, but on the moral 
evidence of their similarity in virtue to their great 
forefiither. The good, the pious, the gentle Abraliam 

> Jthivitt.88, 
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was not the father of those who were meditatmg the 
murder of an innocent man. If their fierce and san- 
guinary disposition disqualified them from being the 
children of Abraham, how much more from being, as 
they boasted, the adopted children of God I The spirit 
of evil, in whose darkest and most bloody temper they 
were ready to act, was rather the parent of men with 
dispositions so diabolic.^ At this their wrath bursts 
forth in more unrestrained vehemence ; the worst and 
most bitter appellations by which a Jew could express 
his hatred, are heaped on Jesus ; he is called a Sama- 
ritan, and declared to be under dsemoniac possession. 
But when Jesus proceeds to assert his title to the 
Messiahship, by proclaiming that Abraham had received 
some intimation of the future great religious revolution 
to be effected by him ; when he who was " not fifty 
years old " (that is, not arrived at that period when the 
Jews, who assumed the public offices at thirty, were 
released from them on account of their age) declared 
that he had existed before Abraham; when He thus 
placed himself not merely on an equality with, but 
asserted his immeasurable superiority to, the great 
father of their race ; when He uttered the awful and 
significant words which identified him, as it were, with 
Jehovah, the great self-existent Deity, " Before Abra- 
ham was, I am," they immediately rushed forward to 
crush without trial, without further hearing, him whom 
they considered the self-convicted blasphemer. As there 
was always some work of building or repair going on 
within the Temple, which was not considered to be 
finished till many years after, these instruments for the 
fulfilment of the legal punishment were immediately at 



» John Tiii. 44. 
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Iiand; and Jesus only escaped fix)m being stoned on 
the spot by passing (we know not how), during 
the ^d and frantic tumult, through the midst of 
his assailants, and withdrawing from the court of the 
Temple. 

But eyen in this exigency he pauses at no great 
Healing the distauco to perform an act of mercy." There 
"*°*"*^ was a man, notoriously blind from his birth, 
who seems to have taken his accustomed station in 
some way leading to the Temple. Some of the discipleB 
of Jesus had accompanied Him, and perhaps, as it were, 
covered his retreat from his furious assaQants; and by 
this time, probably, being safe from pursuit, they 



* I hesitate at the arrangement of 
no passage in the whole narrative more 
than this history of the blind man. 
Many harmonists have placed it daring 
the visit of Jesos to Jerusalem, at the 
Feast of Dedication. The connexion 
in the original, however, seems more 
natural, as a oontianation of the 
preceding incident ; jet at first sight 
it seems extremely improbable that 
Jesus should have time during his 
harried escape to work this miracle; 
and still more that he should again 
encounter his enraged adversaries with- 
out dangerous or £ital consequences. 
We may, however, suppose that this 
incident took place without the Temple, 
probably in the street leading down 
from the Temple to the Valley of 
KidroD, and to Bethany, where Jesus 
spent the night. The attempt to 
stone him was an outburst of popular 
tumult: it is dear that he had been 
guilty of no ofience, legally cajatal, 
or it would have been urged against 



him at his hist trial, since witnesses 
could not have been wanting to his 
words: and it seems quite as clear 
that, however they might have been 
glad to have availed themselves of any 
such ebullition of popular violence, as 
a court, the Sanhedrin, divided and in 
awe of the Boman power, was con- 
strained to proceed with regularity 
and according to the strict tetter ot 
the law. Macknight would place the 
cure immediately after the escape finom 
the Temple, the recognitbn of the man, 
and the sulraequent proceedings, during 
the visit at the Dedication. But in 
fact the popular feeling seems to have 
been in a perpetual state of fluctuation. 
At one instant violent indignation was 
inflamed by the language of Jesus ; at 
the nexti some one of the Sariour^s 
extraordinary works seems to have 
caused as strong a sensation, at least 
with a considflrabte party, in his 
fiivour* 
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stopped njear the place where the blind man stood. 
The whole history of the cure of this blind man is 
remarkable, as singularly illustratiYe of Jewish feeling 
and opinion, and on account both of the critical juncture 
at which it took place, and the strict judicial investi- 
gation which it seems to have undergone before the 
hostile Sanhedrin. The common popular belief ascribed 
every malady or affiction to some sin, of which it was 
the direct and providential punishment — ^a notion, as we 
have before hmted, of all others, the most likely to 
harden the bigoted heart to indiflference, or even 
contempt and abhorrence of the heaven-visited, and 
therefore heaven-branded, suflferer. This notion, which 
however was so overpowered by the strong spirit of 
nationalism as to obtain for the Jews in foreign coun- 
tries the admiration of the heathen for their mutual 
compassion towards each other, while they had no 
kindly feeling for strangers, no doubt, from the lan- 
guage of Jesus on many occasions, exercised a most 
pernicious influence on tiie general character in their 
native land, where the lessons of Christian kindliness 
and humanity appear to have been as deeply needed as 
they were unacceptable. But how was tiiis notion of 
the penal nature of aU suffering to be reconciled with 
the fact of a man being bom subject to one of the most 
grievous afiUctions of our nature — ^the want of sight? 
They were thus thrown back upon those other singular 
notions which prevailed among the Jews of that period 
— either his fatihiers or himself must have sinned. Was 
it, then, a malady inherited from the guilt of his 
parents ? or was the soul, having sinned in a pre- 
existent state, now expiating its former offences in the 
present form of being ? This notion, embraced by Plato 
in the West, was moce likely to have been derived by 
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the Jews from the East,'' where it may be regularly 
traced from India through the different Oriental re« 
ligions. Jesus at once corrected this inveterate error, 
and having anointed the eyes of the blind man with 
clay, sent him to wash in the celebrated pool of Siloam, 
at no great distance from the Street of the Temple. 
The return of the blind man, restored to sights excited 
so much astonishment^ that the bystanders began to dis- 
pute whether he was really the same who had been so 
long familiarly known. The man set their doubts at 
rest by declaring himself to be the same. The San- 
hedrin, now so actively watching the actions of Jesus, 
and indeed inflamed to the utmost resentment^ had no 
course but, if possible, 'to invalidate the effect of such 
a miracle on tiie public mind; they hoped either to 
detect some collusion between the jMurties, or to throw 
suspicion on the whole transaction : at all events the 
case was so public, that they could not avoid bringing 
it under the cognisance of their tribunal. The man 
was summoned, and, as it happened to have been the 
Sabbath,® the stronger Pharisaic party were in hopes of 
getting rid of the question altogether by the immediate 
decision, that a man guilty of a violation of the Law 
could not act under the sanction of QoA. But a con- 
siderable party in the Sanhedrin were still either too 
prudent, too just, or too much impressed by the evi- 
dence of the case, to concur in so summary a sentence. 



■ It may be traced in the Eg]rpto- 
Jewiih book of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
viii. 19, 20. The Phariaees* notion of 
the tranamigration of aoula maj be 
found in Joeephos, Ant. xriii. 1. 

• It ia a curiooa coln ci d e no e that 
anointing a blind man*t eyes on the 
Sabbath is ezpresalj forbidden in the 



Jewish traditional law. Kninoel, in 
loc. Acoording to Grotina, opening the 
eyes of the blind was an acknowledged 
sign of the Meeriah. Midrash in Psalm 
exlri. 8, laai. xlii. 7 ; it was a miracle 
never known to be wionght by I 
or hy any other prophet. 
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This decision of the council appears to have led to 
a more close investigation of the whole transaction. 
The first object appears to have been, by questioning 
tho man himself, to implicate him as an adherent of 
Jesus, and so to throw discredit upon his testimony. 
The man, either from caution or ignorance of the 
character assumed by Jesus, merely replied that he 
believed him to be a prophet. Baffled on this pointy 
the next step of the Pharisaic party is to inquire into 
the reality of the malady and the cure. The parents of 
the blind man are examined; their deposition simply 
affirms the &ci of their son having been born blind, and 
having received lus sight ; for it was now condiictof 
notorious that the Sanhedrin had threatened drin. 
all the partisans of Jesus with the terrible sentence of 
excommunication ; and the timid parents, trembling 
before this awful tribunal, refer the judges to their son 
for all further information on this perilous question. 

The further proceedings of the Sanhedrin are still 
more remarkable: unable to refute the fact of the 
miraculous cure, they endeavour, nevertheless, to with- 
hold from Jesus all claim upon the gratitude of him 
whom he had relieved, and all participation in the 
power with which the instantaneous cure was wrought 
The man is exhorted to give praise for the blessing to 
God alone, and to abandon the cause of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom they authoritatively denounce as a 
sinner. He rejoins, with straightforward simplicity, 
that he merely deposes to the fact of his own blindness, 
and to his having received his sight: on such hig]b 
questions as the character of Jesus, he presumes not at 
first to dispute with the great legal tribunal, with the 
chosen wisdom of the nation. Wearied, however, at 
length with their pertinacious examination, the man 
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seems to disooyer the yantage groond on wliioh he 
stands; the altercation becomes more spirited on his 
port, more fall of passionate violence on theirs. He 
declares that he has already again and again repeated 
the circumstances of the transaction, and that it is in 
vain for them to question him farther, unless they are 
determined, if the truth of the miracle should be 
established, to acknowledge the divine mission of Jesus. 
This seems to have been the object at whidi the more 
violent party in the Sanhedrin aimed ; so iEur to throw 
him off his guard, as to make him avow himself the 
partisan of Jesus, and by this means to shake his whole 
testimony. On the instant they begin to revile him, to 
appeal to the popular clamour, to declare him a secret 
adherent of Jesus, while they were the stead&st disciples 
of Moses. Grod was adknowledged to have spoken by 
Moses, and to compare Jesus with him was inexpiable 
impiety — Jesus, of whose origin they professed them- 
selves ignorant The man rejoins in still bolder terms, 
''Why, herein is a marvellous things that ye know not 
from whence he is, but yet he hath opened mine eyes.** 
He continues in the same strain <^)enly to assert his 
conviction that no man, unless commissioned by Grod, 
could work such wonders. Their whole history, iUx>und- 
Jig as it did with extraordinary events, displayed 
Botiung more wonderful than that^Aieh hadso recentiy 
taken place in his person. This daring and disreq)ectful 
language excites the utmost indig^tion in the whole 
assembly. They revert to the popular <^dnioii, that 
the blindness with which the man was bom, was a 
pro(^of his having been accursed of God. ''Thou wast 
altogether bom in sin, and dost thou teach us?" God 
marked thy very birth, thy very cradle, with the 
indelible sign of his displeasure; and thereforo tiie 
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testimony of one branded by the wrath of Heayen can 
be of no yalne. Forgetful that even on their own 
principle^ if^ by being bom blind, the man was manifestly 
an object of the divine anger, his gaining his sight was 
an eyidence equally unanswerable of the divine &your. 
But while they traced the hand of God in the curse, 
they refused to trace it in the blessing ; to dose the 
eyes was a proof of divine power, but to open them 
none whatever. The fearless conduct^ however, of the 
man appears to have imited the divided council; the 
formal and terrible sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced, probably for the first time, against any 
adherent of Jesus. The Evangelist concludes the 
narrative, as if to show that the man was not as yet a 
declared disciple of Christ, with a second interview 
between the blind man and Jesus, in which Jesus 
openly accepted the title of the Messiah, the Son of 
God, and received the homage of the now avowed 
adherent. Nor did Jesus discontinue his teaching on 
account of this declared interposition of the Sanhedrin ; 
his mauifest superiority throughout this transaction 
rather appears to have caused a new schism in the 
council, which secured him from any violent measures 
on their part, until the termination of the festival 

Another collision takes place with some of the 
Pharisaic party, with whom he now seems scarcely to 
keep any measure: he openly denounces them as 
misleading the people, and declares himself the " one 
true Shepherd." Whither Jesus retreated after this 
conflict with the ruling powers, we have no distinct 
information — most probably however into Gktlilee ;^ nor 



9 From thk period the difficulty of I narratnre out of tlie separate relatioiM 
uranginf a coMiiiteiit chroaological | of the Eraiigeliati^ iDcreaaei to tha 
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is it possible with certainty to assign those events, 
which filled up the period between the antoninal Feast 
of Tabernacles and that of the Dedication of the 
Temple, which took place in the winter. 

Now, however, Jesus appears more distinctly to have 
avowed his determination not to remain in his more 
concealed and private character in Galilee : but when 
the occasion should demand, when, at the approaching 
Passover, the whole nation should be assembled in the 
metropolis. He would confront them, and at length 
bring his acceptance or rejection to a crisis.** He now, 
at times at least, assumes greater state ; messengers are 
sent before him to proclaim his arrival in the different 
towns and villages ; and as the Feast of Dedication 
i^etf draws near, He approaches the borders of 

^'°**^ Samaria, and sends forward some of his followers 
into a neighbouring village, to annoxmce his approach.' 
Whether the Samaritans may have entertained some 
hopes, from the rumour of his former proceedings in 
their country, that^ persecuted by the Jews, and 
avowedly opposed to the leading parties in Jerusalem, 
the Loid might espouse their party in the national 
quarrel, and were therefore instigated by disappoint- 
ment as well as jealousy ; or whether it was merely an 



greatest degree. Mr. Grenrell, to 
estaUiflh his system, is actually obliged 
to make Jesus, when the Samaritans 
refuse to reodTe him because ** his 
face was as though he wonld go to 
Jerusalem," to be trmTeUing absolutdy 
in the opposite direction. He like- 
wise, in my opinion, on quite unsatia- 
fiictory gnrand% endearoors to proTs 
that the « village of Martha and Maiy 
was net Bethanj.** Any arrangement 



which pkMss (Luke z. 38-42) tie 
scene in the house of Maij and Martha, 
cfter the raising of LasEurus, appears 
highly improbable. 

q By taking the expression of St. 
Luke, «he sted&stly sethis fiKx to ge 
to Jerusalem,** in this more general 
sense, many difficulties, if not aroidei^ 
are coosidaably diminished. 

' Luke iz. 51-56. 
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accidental outburst of the old irreconcileable feud, the 
inhospitable village refused to receive hina.* The 
disciples were now elate with the expectation of the 
approaching crisis; on their minds all the dispiriting 
predictions of the fate of their Master passed away 
without the least impression ; they were indignant that 
their triumphant procession should be arrested; and 
with these more immediate and peculiar motives 
mingled, no doubt, the implacable spirit of national 
hostility. They thought that the hour of vengeance 
was now come; that even their gentle Master would 
resent on these deadliest foes of the race of Israel, this 
deliberate insult on his dignity; that, as He had in 
some respects resembled the ancient prophets, He would 
now not hesitate to assume that fiercer and more 
terrific majesty, with which, according to their ancient 
histories, these holy men had at times been avenged ; 
they entreated their Master to call down fire from 
heaven to consume the village. Jesus simply replied 
by a sentence, which at once established the incalculable 
difference between his own religion and that which it 
was to succeed. This sentence, most truly sublime and 
most characteristic of the evangelic religion, ever since 
the establishment of Christianity has been struggling 
to maintain its authority against the still-reviving 
Judaism, which, inseparable it would seem from unci- 



• The attendance of the Jews at the 
Fes«*t of the Dedication, a eolemnity 
of more recent institation, was not 
unlikely to he still more obnoziotis to 
the possessors of the riTal temple 
than the other great national feasts. 
This consideration, in the want of 
tnore dediiTt grounds, may be sont 

YOLb I. a. 



argnment for placing this erent at tha 
present period. I find that Doddridge 
had before suggested this allnsion* 
The inhabitants of Ginea (Joaephns, 
Ant zz. ch. 6) fell on certain Galileaas 
proceeding to Jerusalem for one of tha 
feasts, and slew manj of them. 
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lilised and uncliristiaji man, has oongtantly endeayoured 
to array the Deity, rather in his attributes of destractiye 
power than of preserving mercy : ^ The Son of Man is 
not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them.'* 
So speaking He left the inhospitable Samaritans un 
harmed, and calmly passed to another village. 

It appears to me probable that He here left the 
direct road to the metropolis through Samaria, and 
turned aside to the district about Scythopolis and the 
valley of the Jordan, and most likely crossed into 
Persea.^ From hence, if not before. He sent out his 
messengers with greater regularity,^ and, it might seem, 
to keep up somie resemblance with the established 
institutions of the nation, He chose the number of 
Seventy, a number abeady sanctified in the notions of 
the people, as that of the great Sanhedrin of the nation, 
who deduced their own origin and authority &om the 
Council of Seventy, established by Moses in the wilder- 
ness. The Seventy after a short absence returned and 
made a favourable report of the influence which they 
had obtained over the people.^ The language of Jesus, 
both in his charge to his disciples andin his observations 
on the report of their success, appears to indicate the 
still approaching crisis; it would seem that even the 
towns in which He had wrought his mightiest works, 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Oapemaum, at least the 
general mass of the people, and the influential rulers, 
now had declared against him. They are condemned 
in terms of unusual severity for their blindness; yet 
among the meek and humble He had a stiU increasing 



* After the visit to Jerusalem at the 
Feast ef the Dedication, he went again 
(John z. 40) into the country heyond 
Jordan ; he mutt therefore hare heen 



there before the Feast. 

• Luke X. 1-10. 

* Ibid. 17-20. 
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hold — and the days were now at hand, which the 
disciples were permitted to behold, and for which the 
wise and good for many ages had been looking forward 
with still baffled hopes.^ 

It was during the absence of the Seyenty, or im- 
mediately after their return, that Jesus, who ^^^^^ 
perhaps had visited in the interval many towns Dedication. 
and villages both of Galilee and Persea, which ^^^ 
his central position near the Jordan commanded, 
descended to the winter Festival of the Dedication.' 
Once it is dear that He drew near to Jerusalem, at 
least as near as the village of Bethany ; and though 
not insensible to the difficulties of this view, I cannot 
but think that this village, about two miles' distance 
from Jerusalem, and the house of the relations of 
Lazarus, was the place where He was concealed during 
both his two later uoexpected and secret visits to the 
metropolis, and where He in general passed the nights 
during the week of the last Passover."^ His appearance 



r Luke x.'24. The parable of the 
Good Sanatitaa may gain in impres* 
iifi a w M if Miiaiderad in connexion with 
the recent transactions in Samaria, and 
as perhaps deliyered doring the journey 
to Jemsalem, near the place where the 
scene is laid— the wiU and dingerons 
Gomitry between Jericho and Jeru- 
salem. 

" This feast was instituted by Judas 
Maccabeus, 1 Maoc. 4^ 5. It was kept 
on the 25th of the month Cisleu, 
answering to our 15th of December. 
The houses were illuminated at night 
during the whde period of the feast, 
which lasted ei^t da js. Johnz.22-39. 

• Iq connecting Luke z. 38-42 witk 
John X 22-89, there is the obrious 



difficulty of the former Evangelist 
mentioidng the comparatiyely nnim^ 
portantcircomstance which he relates, 
and being entirely silent about 'the 
latter. But this objection is common 
to all harmoides of the Goqpels. The 
silence of the three former Erangelists 
concerning the events in Jerusalem 
is equally remarkable, under every 
system, whether, aoooiding to Bishop 
Marsh and the generality of the great 
German scholars, we suppose the Evan- 
gelists to have compiled from a common 
document, or adhere to any of the oUtor 
theories, tiiat each wrote either entirely 
independently or as supplementary ts 
tiie preceding Evangdists. 
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at this festival seems to have been, like the fonner, 
sudden and unlooked-for. The multitude probably at 
this time was not so greats both on account of the 
season, and because the festival was kept in other 
places besides Jerusalem,^ though of course with the 
greatest splendour and concourse in the Temple itself. 
Jesus was seen walking in one of the porticoes or 
arcades which surrounded the outer court of the Temple, 
that to the east, which fix>m its greater splendour, being 
formed of a triple instead of a double row of columns, 
was called by the name of Solomon'a The leading 
Jews, whether unprepared for more violent measures, or 
with some insidious design, now address him, seemingly 
neither in a hostile nor unMendly tone. It almost 
appears, that having before attempted force, they are 
now inclined to try the milder course of persuasion ; 
their language sounds like the expostulation of im- 
patience. Why, they inquire, does He thus continue to 
keep up this strange excitement? Why thus persist in 
endangering the public peace ? Why does He not avow 
himself at once? Why does He not distinctly assert 
himself to be the Ckrist, and by some signal, some 
public, some indisputable^ evidence of his being the 
Messiah, at once set at rest the doubts, and compose 
the agitation of the troubled nation ? The answer of 
Jesus is an appeal to the wonderful works which he had 
already wrought ; but this evidence the Jews, in their 
present state and disposition of mind, were morally 
incapable of appreciating. He had already avowed 
himself, but in language unintelligible to their ears; a 
few had heard him, a few would receive the reward of 
their obedience, and those few were, in the simple 

* L^ntibot^ in loco. 
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phrase, the sheep who heard his voice. But as he 
proceeded, his language assumed a higher, a more 
mysterious, tone. He spoke of his unity with the great 
Father of the worlds. "I and my Father are one."^ 
However understood, his words sounded to the Jewish 
ears so like direct blasphemy, as again to justify on the 
spot the summary punishment of the Law. Without 
^rther trial they prepared to stone him where he stood. 
Jesus arrested their fury on the instant by a calm 
appeal to the manifest moral goodness, as well as the 
physical power, of the Deity displayed in his works. 
The Jews in plain terms accused him of blasphemously 
ascribing to himself the title of God. He replied by 
reference to their sacred books, in which they could not 
deny that the divine name was sometimes ascribed to 
beings of an inferior rank ; how much less, therefore, 
ought they to be indignant at that sacred name being 
assumed by him, in whom the great attributes of 
divinity, both the power and the goodness, had thus 
manifestly appeared ! His wonderful works showed the 
intercommunion of nature, in this respect, between 
himself and the Almighty. This explanation, far be- 
yond their moral perceptions, only excited a new buret 
of fury, which Jesus eluded, and, retiring again from the 
capital, returned to the district beyond the Jordan. 

The three months which elapsed between the Feast 
of Dedication and the Passover* were no pwiodbe- 
doubt occupied in excursions, if not in regular JSSt ^ 



progresses, through the diflTerent districts of ^^Se"" 
the Holy Land, on both sides of the river, ^''^^^' 
which his central position, near one of the most cele* 



c John X. 30. I also to zyiii. 34 ; Matt. zix. xz. t« 

* Luke zi. zii. xiii, to Tcne 30, | verse 28; Mark z. 1-31. 
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brated fords, was extremely well salted to oommaDd. 
Wherever he went, multitudes assembled around him ; 
and at one time the goy^mnent of Herod was seized 
with alarm, and Jesus recdved information that his life 
was in danger, and that he mi^t apparehend the same 
&te which had beMIen John the Baptist if he remained 
in Gralilee or FersBa, both which districts were within 
the dominions of Herod. It is remarkable that this 
intelligence came from some of the Pharisaic party,* 
whether suborned by Herod, thus peacefully, and 
without incurring any further unpopularity, to rid his 
dominions of one who might become either the design- 
ing or the innocent cause of tumult and confusion (the 
reflection of Jesus on the crafty character of Herod ^ 
may confirm the notion that the Pharisees \9ere acting 
under his insidious direction), or whether the Pharisaic 
party were of themselyes desirous to force Jesus, before 
the Passover arriyed, into the province of Judaea, where 
the Soman government might either, of itself, be dis- 
posed to act with decision, or might grant permission 
to the Sanhedrin to interpose its authority with the 
utmost rigour. But it was no doubt in this quarter 
that he received intelligence of a v^ different nature, 
that led to oue of his preternatural works, which of 
itself was the most extraordinary, and evidently made 
the deepest impresaon upon the public mind.^ The 



• Luke ziii. 31-35. 
Wetstein has strode out the cha- 
racter of Herod with great strength 
and truth: — *<HiCy ut pleriqae ejus 
temporii prindpes et prseaidet, mores 
ad ezemplum Tiberii imperatoris, qui 
nullam ex rirtatibus suis magis quam 
diasimuUtioQem diligebat, oompoeuit; 
tunc aviem «rat annosa Yulpea, cum 



jam triginta amioi prindpatum geseis- 
set, et diversisBimas personas ^[isset, 
personam senri apud Tiberiom, domini 
apud Qalileam, amici Sejano, Artabano, 
fhttribua f oil Ardielao, Philippo, He- 
rodi alteri, quorum studia erant direr- 
sissima, et inter ee et a studiis Herod is 
ipdus." In loc 
f John xL 1-46. 
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raising of Lazarus may be considered the proximate 
cause of the general conspiracy for his death, by 
throwing the popular feeling more decidedly on his 
side, and thereby deepening the fierce animosity of the 
rulerGf, who now saw that they had no altematiye but to 
crush him at once, or to admit his triumph. 

We have supposed that it was at the house of 
Lazarus, or of his relatives, in the Tillage of 
Bethany, that Jesus had passed the nights 
during his recent visits to Jerusalem. At some distance 
from the metropolis he receives information of the 
dangerous illness of that faithful adherent, whom he 
seems to have honoured with peculiar attachment He 
at first assures his followers in ambiguous language of 
the favourable termination of the disorder ; and after 
two days* delay, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
his disciples, who feared fliat he was precipitately 
rushing, as it were, into the toils of his enemies, and 
who resolve to accompany him, though in acknowledged 
apprehension that his death was inevitable, Jesus first 
informs his disciples of the actual death of Lazarus, yet, 
nevertheless, persists in his determination of visiting 
Bethany. On his arrival at Bethany the dead man, 
who according to Jewish usage had no doubt been 
immediately buried, had been four days in the sepulchre. 
The house was full of Jews, who had come to console, 
according to their custom, the afflicted relatives; and 
the characters assigned in other parts of the history to 
the two sisters, are strikingly exemplified in tiieir 
conduct on this mournful occasion. The more active 
Martha hastens to meet Jesus, laments his absence at 
the time of her brother's death, and, on his declaration 
of the resurrection of her brother, reverts only to the 
general resurrection of mankind, a truth embodied in a 
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certam sense in the Jewish creed. So &i ChrisI 
answers in langoage which intimates his own dose 
connexion with that resurrection of mankind. The 
gentler Mary falls at the feet of Jesos, and with many 
tears expresses the same confidence in his power, had 
he been present, of ayerting her brother's death. So 
deep, however, is their reverence, that neither of them 
ventores the slightest word of expostolation at his 
delay ; nor does either appear to have entertained the 
least hope of farther relie£ The tears of Jesos himself 
(for Jestu wept) appear to confirm the notion that the 
case is utterly desperate; and some of the Jews, in a 
less kindly spirit, begin to murmur at his apparent 
neglect of a Mend, to whom, nevertheless, he appears 
so tenderly attached. It might seem that it was in 
the presence of some of these persons, by no means 
well disposed to his cause, that Jesus proceeded to the 
sepulchre, summoned the dead body to arise, and was 
obeyed. 

The intelligence of this inconceivable event spread 
with the utmost rapidity to Jerusalem. The Sanhedrin 
was instantly sunmioned, and a solemn debate com- 
menced, finally to decide on their future proceedings 
towards Jesus. It had now become evident that his 
progress in the popular belief must be at once arrested, 
or the power of the Sanhedrin, the influence of the 
Pharisaic party, was lost for ever. With this may have 
mingled, in minds entirely ignorant of the real nature 
of the new religion, an honest and conscientious, 
though blind, dread of some tumult or insurrection 
taking place, which would give the Bomans an excuse 
for wresting away the lingering semblance of national 
independence, to which they adhered with such 
passionate attachment. The high priesthood was now 
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filled by Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Annas or Ananus ; 
for the Boman governors, as has been said, since the 
expulsion of Archelaus, either in the capricious or 
venal wantonness of power, or from jealousy of his 
authority, had perpetually deposed and reappointed 
this chief civil and religious magistrate of the nation. 
Caiaphas threw the weight of his official influence into 
the scale of the more decided and violent party; and 
endeavoured, as it were, to give an appearance of 
patriotism to the meditated crime, by declaring the 
expediency of sacrificing one life, even though innocent, 
for the welfare of the whole nation.^ His language was 
afterwards treasured in the memory of the Christians, 
as inadvertently prophetic of the more extensive benefits 
derived to manMnd by the death of their Master. The 
death of Jesus was deliberately decreed ; but Jesus for 
the present avoided the gatiiering storm, withdrew 
from the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and retired 
to Ephraim, on the border of Judaea, near the wild 
and mountainous region which divided Judaaa from 
Samaria.* 



^J;^ji47^. Mokpii.54. 
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THE liAST PASSOVEK. 



BookL 



CHAPTER VIL 



The last Passover. — ^The Crucifixion. 



The Passover rapidly approached; the roads from all 
ij^ quarters were abeady crowded with the assem- 

''****^- bling worshippera It is diflScult for those who 
are ignorant of the extraordinary power which local 
religious reverence holds over Southern and Asiatic 
nations, to imagine the state of Judaea and of Jerusalem 
at the time of this great periodical festival.* The 
rolling onward of countless and gathering masses of 
population to some of the temples in India ; the cara- 
vans from all quarters of the Eastern world, which 
assemble at Mecca during the Holy Season; the 
multitudes which formerly flowed to Loreto or Rome 
at the great ceremonies, when the Roman Catholic 
religion held its unenfeebled sway over the mind of 
Europe — do not surpass, perhaps scarcely equal, the 
sudden, simultaneous confluence, not of the population 
of a single city, but of the whole Jewish nation, towards 
the capital of Judaea at the time of the Passover. 
Dispersed as they were throughout the world, it was 
not only the great mass of the inhabitants of Palestine, 
but many foreign Jews who thronged from every 
quarter — ^from Babylonia, from Arabia, from Egypt, 
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from Asia Minor and Greece, &om Italy, probably even 
from Gaul and Spain. Some notion of the density and 
vastness of the multitude may be formed from the 
calculation of Josephus, who, haying ascertained the 
number of paschal lambs sacrificed on one of these 
solemn occasions, which amounted to 256,500,^ and 
assigning the ordinary number to a company who cotdd 
partake of the same victim, estimated the total number 
of the pilgrims and residents in Jerusalem at 2,700,000. 
Through all this concourse of the whole Jewish race, 
animated more or less profoundly, according to' their 
peculiar temperament, with the same national and 
religious feelings, rumours about the appearance, the 
conduct, the pretensions, the language of Jesus, could 
not but have spread abroad, and be communicated with 
unchecked rapidity. The utmost anxiety prevails 
throughout the whole crowded city and its neighbour- 
hood, to ascertain whether this new prophet — ^this more, 
perhaps, than prophet — ^will, as it were, ccmfront at this 
solemn period the assembled nation ; or, as on the last 
occasion, remain concealed in the remote parts of the 
country. The Sanhedrin are on their guard, and strict 
injunctions are issued that they may receive the earliest 
intelligence of his approach, in order that they may 
arrest him before He has attempted to make any 
impression on the multitude.® 
Already Jesus had either crossed the Jordan, or 



^ Or, aooording to Mr. Greswell's 
reading, 266,500. I most oonfesi that 
mj general aoeptidam aa to the nam- 
hsn in the Jewish historj extends to 
this calcalation. 

The number and the ipaoe, em- 
bracing within that space all the ad- 



jacent villages, compared together, seem 
to me altogether irrecondleable with 
reason and probabilitj. Still I doubt 
not the fact of an nncalculated and in« 
calculable ooncoarse. 
• John xi. 55, 57. 
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descended from the hill country to the north. He had 
passed through Jericho, where he had been recognised 
by two blind men as the Son of Dayid, the title of the 
Messiah probably the most prevalent among the 
common people ; and instead of disclaiming the homage, 
he had rewarded the ayowal by the restoration of their 
sight to the suppliants.^ 

On his way from Jericho to Jerusalem, but much 
nearer to the metropolis, He was hospitably 
*^ receiyed in the house of a wealthy publican 
named Zaccheus, who had been so impressed with the 
report of his extraordinary character, that, being of 
small stature, he had climbed a tree by the road-side to 
see him pass by ; and had evinced the sincerity of his 
belief in the just and generous principles of the new 
faith, both by giving up at once half of his property to 
the poor, and offering the amplest restitution to those 
whom he might have oppressed in the exercise of his 
function as a publican.* The noblest homage to the 
power of the new faith I It is probable that Jesus passed 
the night, perhaps the whole of the Sabbath, in the 
house of Zaccheus, and set forth, on the first day of the 
week, through the villages of Bethphage and Bethany 
to Jemsalem. 

Let us, however, before we trace his progress, pause 
to ascertain, if possible, the actual state of feeling at 
this precise period, among the different ranks and orders 
of the Jews. 

Jesus of Nazareth had now, for three years, assumed 
the character of a public teacher ; his wonderful works 
were generally acknowledged ; all no doubt considered 
him as an extraordinary being ; but whether he was the 

* Mattn. 30; Mark x. 46; Luke x?iU. 35. t Lukt liz. 1-10. 
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Messiah still, as it were, hung in the balance. His 
language, plain enough to those who could comprehend 
the real superiority, the real divimty of his character, 
was necessarily dark and ambiguous to those who were 
insensible to the moral and spiritual beauty cf his words 
and actions. Few, perhaps, beyond his more immediate 
followers, looked upon him with implicit faith; many 
with doubt, even with hope ; perhaps still greater num- 
bers, comprising the more turbulent of the lower class, 
and almo^ all the higher and more influential, with 
incredulity, if not with imdisguised animosity. For, 
though thus for three years He had kept the public 
mind in suspense as to his being the promised Be- 
deemer, of those circumstances to which the popular 
passions had looked forward as the only certain signs of 
the Messiah's coming ; those, which among the mass of 
the community were considered inseparable from the 
commencement of liie kingdom of heaven — ^the terrific, 
the awful, the national, not one had come to pass. The 
deliverance of the nation from the Boman yoke seemed 
as remote as ever ; the governor had made but a short 
time, perhaps a year, before, a terrible assertion of his 
supremacy, by defiling the Temple itself with the blood 
of the rebellious or unoffending Galileans. The San- 
hedrin, imperious during his absence, quailed and sub- 
mitted whenever the tribunal of Pilate was erected in 
the metropolis. The publicans, those unwelcome remem- 
brancers of the subjugation of the country, were still 
abroad in every town and village, levying the hatefiu 
tribute ; and instead of joining in the popular clamour 
against these agents of a foreign rule, or even repro- 
bating their extortions, Jesus had treated them with his 
accustomed equable gentleness; he had entered fami- 
liarly into their houses; one of his constant followers^ 
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one of his chosen twelye, was of this proscribed and 
odious profession. 

Thns, then, the fierce and violent^ the avowed or the 
AH teete socret partisans of the Galilean Judas, and all 
j«8a8! who, without having enrolled themselves in his 
sect) inclined to the same opinions, if not abeady inflamed 
against Jesus, were at least ready to take fire, on the 
instant that his success might appear to endanger their 
schemes and visions of independence : and their fanati- 
cism once inflamed, no considerations of humanity or 
justice would arrest its course or assuage its violence. 
To every sect Jesus had been equally uncompromising. 
The Fbari- ^^ ^^ Fharisecs he had always proclaimed the 
"^ most undii^uised opposition ; fuid if his lan- 

guage rises fix)m its gentle and persuasive, though au- 
tiioritative tone, it is ever in inveighing against the 
hypocrisy, the avarice, the secret vices oi this class, 
whose dominion over the public mind it was necessary 
to shake with a strong hand ; all communion with whose 
peculiar opinions it was incumbent on the Teacher of 
purer virtue to disclaim in the most immeasured terms.' 
But this hostility to the Pharisaic party was likely to 
operate un&vourably to the cause of Jesus, not only 
with the party itseLF, but with the great mass of the 
lower orders. If there be in man a natural love of 
independence both in thought and action, there is 
among the vulgar, especially iu a nation so super- 
stitious as the Jews, a reverence, even a passionate 
attachment to religious tyranny. The bondage in which 
the minute observances of the traditionists, more like 
those of the Brahminical Indians than the free and 
more generous institutes of their Lawgiver, had fettered 
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the whole life of the Jew, was nevertheless a source of 
satisfaction and pride ; and the offer of deliverance from 
this inveterate davery would be received by most with 
unthankfulness or suspicion. Nor can any teacher of 
religion, however he may appeal to the better feelings 
and to the reason, without endangering his influence 
over the common people, permit himself to be outdone 
in that austerity which they ever consider the sole test 
of fervour and sincerity. Even those less en- xheLaw- 
slaved to the traditionary observances, the ^•^ 
Lawyers (perhaps the religious ancestors of the Ka- 
raites^), who adhered more closely, and confined their 
precepts, to the sacred books, must have trembled and 
recoiled at the manner in which Jesus assumed an au- 
thority above that of Moses or the Prophets. TbeSMidQ. 
With the Sadducees Jesus had come less fire- ***• 
quently into collision : it is probable that this sect pre- 
vailed chiefly among the ani^cracy of the larger cities 
and of the metropolis, while Jesus in general mingled 
with the lower orders; and the Sadducees were less 
regular attendants in the synagogues and schools, where 
he was wont to deliver his instructions. They, in aU 
likelihood, were less possessed than the rest of the 
nation with the expectation d the Messiah; at all 
events they rejected as innovations not merely the 
Babylonian notions about the angels and the resurrec- 
tion, which prevailed in the rest of the community, but 
altogether disclaimed tliese doctrines, and professed 
themselves adherents of the original simple Mosaic 
Theocracy. Hence, though on one or two occasions 



f The Eanutes among the later Jews 
were the Proteituita of Jiidaism (eee 
^. of Jewk); it ia probaUa tlwt a 
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they appear to have joiued in the general confederacy to 
arrest Us progress^ the Sadducees for the most part would 
look on with contemptuons indifference ; and although 
the declaration of eternal life mingled with the whole 
system of the teaching of Jesus, yet it was not till his 
Besurrection had become the leading article of the new 
faith — ^till Christianity was thus, as it were, committed 
in irreconcileable hostility with the main principle of 
their creed — ^that their opposition took a more active 
turn, and from the accidental increase of their weight 
in the Sanhedrin, came into perpetual and terrible col- 
lision with the Apostles. The only point of union 
which the Sadducaic party would possess with the Pha- 
risees would be the most extreme jealousy of the abro- 
gation of the Law, the exclusive feeling of its superior 
sanctity, wisdom, and irrepealable authority: on this 
point Ihe spirit of nationality would draw together these 
two conflicting parties, who would vie with each other 
in the patriotic, the religious vigilance with which they 
would seize on any expression of Jesus which might 
imply the abrogation of the divinely inspired institutes 
of Moses, or even any material innovation on their strict 
letter. But, besides the general suspicion that Jesus 
was assuming an authority above, in some cases con- 
trary to, the Law, there were other trifling circumstances 
which threw doubts on that genuine and uncontaminated 
Judaism, which the nation in general would have impe- 
riously demanded from their Messiah. There seems to 
have been some apprehension, as we have before stated, 
of his abandoning his ungrateftd countrymen, and taking 
refuge among a foreign race; and his conduct towards 
the Samaritans was directly contrary to the strongest 
Jewish prejudices. On more than one occasion, even if 
his remarkable conduct and language during his first 
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journey through Samaria had not transpired. He had 
avowedly discountenanced that implacable national 
hatred, which no one can ever attempt to allay without 
diverting it, as it were, on his own head. He had 
adduced the example of a Samaritan as the only one of 
the ten lepers^ who showed either gratitude to his bene- 
&ctor, or piety to Grod ; and in the exquisite apologue 
of the Good Samaritan, he had placed the Priest and the 
Levite in a most unfavoiurable light, as contrasted with 
the descendant of that hated race. 

Yet there could be no doubt that He had already 
avowed himself to be the Messiah: his har- joMsthe 
binger, the Baptist, had proclaimed the rapid, ^«'"*^ 
the instantaneous approach of the kingdom of Christ 
Of that kingdom Jesus himself had spoken as com- 
mencing, as having already commenced; but where 
were the outward, the visible, the undeniable signs of 
sovereignty ? He had permitted himself, both in private 
and in public, to be saluted as the Son of David, an 
expression which was equivalent to a claim to the here- 
ditary throne of David: but still to the common eye he 
appeared the same lowly and unroyal being, as when 
he first set forth as a teacher through the villages of 
Galilee. As to the nature of this kingdom, even to his 
closest followers, his language was most perplexing and 
contradictory. An unworldly kingdom, a moral do- 
minion, a purely religious community, held together 
only by the bond of common faith, was so unlike the 
former intimate union of civil and religious polity — so 
diametrically opposite to the first principles of their 
Theocracy — ^as to be utterly unintelligible. The real 
nature and design of the new religion seemed altogethei 
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beyond tlieir comprehension ; and it is most remarkable 
to trace it, as it slowly dawned on the minds of the 
Apostles themselves, and gradually, after the death of 
Jesus, extended its horizon till it comprehended all 
mankind within its expanding view. To be in the high- 
est sense the religious ancestors of mankind ; to be the 
authorEf, or at least the agents, in the greatest moral 
revolution which has taken place in the world ; to obtain 
an influence over the human mind, as much more exten- 
sive than that which had been violently obtained by the 
arms of Bome, as it was more conducive to the happi- 
ness of the human race ; to be the teachers and disse- 
minators of doctrines, opinions, sentiments, which, slowly 
incorporating themselves, as it were, with the intimate 
essence of man's moral being, were to work a gradual 
but total change — a change which, as to the temporal 
as well as the eternal destiny of our race, to those who 
look forward to the simultaneous progress of human 
civilisation and the genuine religion of Jesus, is yet far 
firom complete — ^all this was too high, too remote, too 
mysterious, for the nairow vision of the Jewish people. 
They, as a nation, were better prepared indeed, by 
already possessing the rudiments of the new faith, for 
becoming the willing agents in this divine work. On 
the other hand they were, in some respiects, disqualified 
by that very distinction, which, by keeping them in 
rigid seclusion from the rest of mankind, had rendered 
them, as it were, the faithful depositaries of the great 
principle of religion, the Unity of God. The peculiar 
privilege, with which they had been entrusted for the 
benefit of mankind, had become, as it were, their exclu- 
sive property: nor were they willing, indiscriminately; 
to communicate to others this their own distinctive 
prerogative. 
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Those, for such doubtless there were, who pierced^ 
though dimly, through the veil — the more reasoning, 
the more advanced, the more philosophical — were little 
likely to espouse the cause of Jesus with vigour and 
resolution. Persons of this character are usually too 
calm, dispassionate, and speculative, to be the active 
and zealous instruments in a great religious revolution. 
It is probable that most of this class were either far 
gone in Oriental mysticism, or in some instances in the 
colder philosc^y of the Greeks. For these Jesus was 
as much too plain and popular, as he was too gentle and 
X)eaceable for the turbulent. He was scarcely more 
congenial to the severe and ascetic practices of the 
Essene, than to the fiercer followers of the --^-^ 
GalQean Judas. Though the Essene might 
admire the exquisite purity of his moral teaching and 
the uncompromising firmness with which he repressed 
the vices of all ranks and parties ; however he might be 
prepared for the abrogation of the ceremonial law, and 
the substitution of the religion of the heart for that of 
the prevalent outward forms, on his side he was too 
closely bound by his own monastic rules: his whole 
existence was recluse and contemplative. His religion 
was altc^ether unfitted for aggression, so that, however 
apparently it might coincide with Christianity in some 
material points, in fact its vital system was repugnant to 
that of the new faith. Though, after strict investiga- 
tion, the Essene would admit the numerous candidates 
who aspired to unite themselves with his coenobitic 
society, in which no one, according to Pliny's expres- 
sion, was bom but which was always full, he would 
never seek proselytes, or use any active means for disse- 
minating his principles; and it is worthy of remark, 
that almost the only quarter of Palestine which Jesus 
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does not appear to have visited, is the district near the 
Dead Sea, where the agricultural settlements of the) 
Essenes were chiefly situated. 

While the mass of the community were hostile to 
Jesus, from his deficiency in the more imposing, the 
warlike, the destructive signs of the Messiah's power 
and glory ; from his opposition to the genius and prin- 
ciples of the prevailing sects ; from his want of nation- 
ality, both as regarded the civil independence and the 
exclusive religious superiority of the race of Abraham ; 
and from their own general incapacity for comprehend- 
ing the moral sublimity of his teaching ; additional, and 
not less influential, motives, conspired to inflame the 
animosity of the Eulers. Independent of the 
dread of innovation, inseparable from esta- 
blished governments, they could not but discern the 
utter incompatibility of their own rule with that of an 
unworldly Messiah. They must abdicate at once, if not 
their civil office as magistrates, unquestionably their 
sovereignty over the public mind ; retract much which 
they had been teaching on the authority of their fathers, 
the Wise men ; and submit, with the lowest and most 
ignorant, to be the humble scholars of the new Teacher. 
With all this mingled, no doubt, a real apprehension 
of offending the Boman power. The Bulers could not 
but discern on how precarious a foundation rested not 
only the feeble shadow of national independence, but 
even the national existence. A single mandate from 
the Emperor, not unlikely to be precipitately advised 
and relentlessly carried into execution, on the least 
appearance of tumult, by a governor of so decided a 
character as Pontius Pilate, might annihilate at once all 
that remained of their civil, and even of their religious, 
congtitation. If we look forward we find that, during 
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tiie whole of the period which precedes the last Jewish 
wax, the ruling authorities of the nation pursued the 
same cautious policy. They were driven into the insur- 
rection, not by their own deliberate determination, but 
by the uncontrollable fEinaticism of the populace. To 
every overture of peace they lent a willing ear; and 
their hopes of an honourable capitulation, by which the 
city might be spared the horrors of a storm, and the 
Temple be secured from desecration, did not expire till 
their party was thinned by the remorseless sword of the 
Idumean and the Assassin, and the Temple had become 
the stronghold of one of the contending factions. Eeli- 
gious fears might seem to countenance this trembling 
apprehension of the Boman power, for there is strong 
ground, both in Josephus and the Talmudic writings, 
for believing that the current interpretation of the pro- 
phecies of Daniel designated the Bomans as the pr^es- 
tined destroyers of the Theocracy.* And however the 
more enthuidastic might look upon this only as one of 
the inevitable calamities which were to precede the 
appearance and final triumph of the Messiah, the less 
fervid faith of the older and more commanding party 
was far more profoxmdly impressed with the dread of 
the impending ruin, thtm elated with the remoter hope 
of final restoration. The advice of Caiaphas, therefore, 
to sacrifice even an innocent man for the safety of the 



* It is probable that in the anosion 
of Jesus to the "abomination of deso- 
lation/' the phrase was already applied 
by the popular apprehensions to some 
impendmg destruction by the Bomans. 

Thy aUroy rpiirw Aor/i^Xos ical 
wtpl r&y Toffim&y ifytfAoyias h^t^ 
ypwp€, jcal Uri W afr&y ifnifiu$^ 
nrai. Ant z. 2, 7, and in the Bell. 



Jud. iv. 6, 3, the irpo^^cia icvrit 
rrjs irdrpidos, referred to this inter- 
pretation of the verses of the prophet. 
Compare Babyl Tahn. Gemara, Mas- 
seek Nasir, c. 5, Masseck Sanhedrin, 
c. 11, Jerusalem Talmud, Massed 
Kdaim. c. 9. Bertholdt on Daniel, 
p. 585. See likewise Jortin's EooL 
Hist I. 69. 
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Btate, would appear to them both so^nd and reasonable 
policy. 

We must imagine this suspense, this agitation of the 
Demeanonr crowdod city, or WO shall be miable folly to 
of jesni. enter into the beauty of the calm and unos- 
tentatious dignity with which Jesus pursues his course 
through the midst of this terrific tumult He preserves 
the same equable composure in the triumphant proces* 
sion into the Temple and in the Hall of Pilate. Every- 
thing indicates his tranquil conviction of his inevitable 
death ; He foretells it with all its afflicting circumstances 
to his disciples, incredulous almost to the last to this 
alone of their Master's declarations. At every step He 
feels himself more inextricably within the toils ; yet He 
moves onwards with the self-command of a willing sa- 
crifice, constantly dwelling with a profound, though 
chastened, melancholy on his approaching fate, and 
intimating that his death was necessary, in order to 
secure indescribable benefits for his faithful followers 
and for mankind. Yet there is no needless exasperation 
of his enemies ; He observes the utmost prudence, though 
He seems so fully aware that his prudence can be of no 
avail; He never passes the night within the city; audit is 
only by the treachery of one of his followers that the San- 
he^jn at length make themselves masters of his person. 

The Son of Man had now arrived at Bethany, and we 
must endeavour to trace his future proceediDgs in a 
consecutive course.^ But if it has been difficult to dis- 
^SiSd^d P^^ *^® events of the life of Jesus, in the 
anwigement. order of time, this difficulty increases as we 
approach its termination. However embarrassing this 
&ct to those who require something more than his* 

k Matt.zii.1; Markzi.l; LQkeziz.2S; John zU. 1. 
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torical credibility in the evangelical narratives^ to those 
who are content with a lower and more rational view 
of their authority, it throws not the least suspicion 
on their truth. It might almost seem, at the present 
period, that the Evangelists, confounded as it were, and 
stunned with the deep sense of the importance of the 
crisis, however they might remember the facts, had in 
some degree perplexed and conftised their regular 
order. 

At Bethany the Lord took up his abode in the house 
of Simon, who had been a leper, and, it is not jesasat 
inprobably conjectured, had been healed by ^**^y- 
the wonderful power of Jesus." Simon was, in all like- 
lihood, closely connected, though the degree of relation- 
ship is not intimated, with the family of Lazarus, for 
Lazarus was present at the feast^ and it was conducted 
by -Martha his sister. The fervent devotion of their 
sister Mary had been already indicated on two occasions ; 
and this passionate zeal, now heightened by gratitude 
for the recent restoration of her brother to life, evinced 
itseK in her breaking an alabaster box of very costly 
perfume, and anointing the Saviour's head,** according, 
as we have seen on a former occasion, to a usage not un- 
common in Oriental banquets. It is possible that vague 
thoughts of the royal character, which she expected that 
Jesus was about to assume, might mingle with those 
purer feelings which led her to pay this prodigal homage 
to his person. The mercenary character of Judas now 
begins to be developed. Judas had been appointed 
a kind of treasurer, and entrusted with the care of 
the common purse, from which the scanty necessities of 



• Matt zzyi. 1-13 ; Mark ziy. 
8-9; John zii. 1-11. (I follow St. 
John's narratiTe in placing this inci- 



dent at the present period.) 

• See Psalm zzv. 5. Horat. Gun. 
ii. 11, 16. Martial, iii. 12, 4» 
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the humble and temperate society had been defrayed, 
and the rest reserved for distribution among the poor. 
Some others of the disciples had been seized with asto- 
nishment at this unusual and seemingly unnecessary 
waste of so valuable a commodity : but Judas broke out 
into open remonstrance, and^ concealing his own avarice 
under the veil of charity for the poor, protested against 
the wanton prodigality. Jesus contented himself with 
praising the pious and affectionate devotion of the 
woman, and, reverting to his usual tone of calm melan- 
choly, declared that unknowingly she had performed 
a more pious office, the anointing his body for his 
burial 

The intelligence of the arrival of Jesus at Bethany. 
jcMscnten Spread rapidly to the dtj, from which it was not 
triumph quite two miles distant Multitudes thronged 
forth to behold him : nor was Jesus the only object of 
interest, for the fame of the resurrection of Lazarus was 
widely disseminated, and the strangers in Jerusalem 
were scarcely less anxious to behold a man who had 
undergone a fate so unprecedented. 

Lazarus, thus an object of intense interest to the 
people,** became one of no less jealousy to the ruling 
authorities, the enemies of Jesus. His death was like- 
wise decreed, and the magistracy only awaited a fEtyour- 
able opportunity for the execution of their edicts. But 
the S^edrin is at first obliged to remain in oyerawed 
and trembling inactivity. The popular sentiment is so 
decidedly in favour of Jesus of Nazareth, that they dare 
not venture to oppose his open, his public, his tri- 



« John xii. 9-11. Bui the ChSef 
PrietU oontuUed that they might put 
Ztuarueakotodeaihsbecaueethatby 



reaton cf him many nf the Jewe \ 
away, and belietfed on Jetm, 
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omphant procession into the city^ or his entrance amid 
the applauses of the wondering multitude into the 
Temple itself. On the morning of the second day of 
the week.^^ Jesus is seen, in the face of day, Monday. 
approaching one of the gates of the city which Mafch. 
locied towards Mount Olivet^, In avowed conformity 
to a celebrated prophecy of Zechariah, he appears 
riding on the yet unbroken colt of an ass ; the proces- 
sion of his followers, as he descends the side of the 
Mount of Olives, escort him with royal honours, and 
with acclamations expressive of the title of the Messiah, 
towards the city : many of them had been witnesses of 
the resurrection of Lazarus, and no doubt proclaimed, as 
they advanced, this extraordinary instance of power. 
They are met' by another band advancing from the 
city, who receive him with the same homage, strew 
branches of palm and even their garments in his way; 
and the Sanhedrin could not but hear within the courts 
of the Temple, the appalling proclamation, '^ Hosannah ! 
Blessed is the King of Israel, that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.** Some of the Pharisees, who had mingled 
with the multitude, remonstrate with Jesus, and com- 
mand him to silence what to their ears sounded like the 
profane, the impious adulation of his partisans. Unin- 
terrupted, and only answering that if time were fUent, the 
stones en which He trod would hear witness^ Jesus still 
advances; the acclamations become yet louder; He is 
hailed as the Son of David, the rightful heir of David's 
kingdom; and the desponding Pharisees, alarmed at the 
complete mastery over the public mind which He appears 
(o possess, withdraw for the present their fruitless oppo- 



>> J<Am lii. 12. I LUBB six. 29-40 ; John zii. 1M». 

« Matt. zzi. 1-10; Muk zi. MO ' ' John zii. 18. 
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Bitioii. On the dediyity of the hill he pauses to behold 
the city at his feet> and something of that emotion, 
which afterwards is expressed with much greater ful- 
ness, betrays itself in a few brief and emphatic sentences, 
expressive of the future miserable destiny of the devoted 
Jerusalem.' 

The whole crowded city is excited by this increasing 
tumult Anxious inquiries about the cause, and the in* 
telligence that it is the entrance of Jesus of Nazareth 
into the city, still heighten the universal suspense.^ 
Aodamih And cvon in the Temple itself, where perhaps 
'Sempie, the rcligiou of the place, or the expectation, of 
some public declaration, or perhaps of some immediate 
s%n of his power, had caused a temporary silence 
among his older followers, the children prolong the 
acclamations.^ Then, too, as the sick, the infirm, the 
afflicted with different maladies, are brought ^to him W 
be healed, and are restored at once to health or to the 
use of their feiculties, at every instance of the power and 
goodnessT of Jesus the same uncontrolled acclamations 
from the younger part of the multitude are renewed with 
increasing fervour. 

Those of the Sanhedrin who are present, though they 
do not attempt at this inmiediate juncture to stem the 
torrent, venture to remonstrate agidnst the di^espect to 
the sanctity of the Temple, and demand of Jesus to 
sil^ice what to their feelings sounded like profane vio- 
lation of the sacred edifice. Jesus replies, as usual, 
with an apt quotation from the sacred writings, which 
declared that even the voices of children and in&nts 
might be raised, without reproof, in praise and thanks- 
giving to God. 

• Lvki xtz. 41-44. « Matt. nS. 10, 11. • Had. 15, 
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Among the multitudes of Jews who assembled at the 
Passover, there were usually many proselytes ^njeoweki. 
who were called Greeks* (a term in Jewish 
language of as wide signification as that of Barbarians 
with the Greeks, and including all who were not of 
Jevrish descent). Some of this class, carried away by 
the general enthusiasm towards Jesus, expressed an 
anxious desire to be admitted to his presence. It is not 
improbable that these proselytes might be permitted to 
advance no farther than the division in the outer Court 
of the Gentiles, where certain palisades were erected, 
with inscriptions in various languages, prohibiting the 
entrance of all foreigners ; or even if they were allowed 
to pass this barrier, they may have been excluded from 
the C!ourt of Israel, into which Jesus may have passed. 
By the intervention of two of the Aposties, their desire 
is made known to Jesus; who, perhaps as he passes back 
through the outward Court, permits them to approach. 
No doubt as these proselytes shared in the general ex- 
citement towards the person of Jesus, so they shared in 
the general expectation of the immediate, the instan- 
taneous commencement of the splendour, the happiness 
of the Messiah's kingdom. To their surprise, either in 
answer to or anticipatii^ their declaration to this effect, 
instead of enlarging on the glory of that great event, the 
somewhat ambiguous language of Jesus dwells, at first, 
on his approaching fette, on the severe trial which awaits 
the devotion of his followers ; yet on the necessity of this 
hmniliation, this dissolution, to his final glory, and tp the 
triumph of his beneficent religion. It rises at length 
into a devotional address to the Father, to bring imme* 
diately to accomplishment all his promises, for the glori* 



» Jffim zii. 20, 43. 
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ftcation of the MessiaL As he was yet speaking, a 
rolling sound was heard in the heavens, which the un- 
belieying part of the multitade heard only as an acci- 
dental buret of thund^ : to others, however, it seemed 
an audible, a distinct, or, according to those who adhere 
to the strict letter, the articulate voice ^ of an angel, 
proclaiming the divine sanction to the presage of his 
future glory. Jesus continues his discourse in a tone of 
profounder mystery, yet evidently declaring the imme- 
diate discomfiture of the "Prince of this world," the 
adversary of the Jewish people and of the human race, 
his own departure from the world, and the important 
consequences which were to ensue from that departure. 
After his death, his religion was to be more attractive 
than during his life. " I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me." Among the cha- 
racteristics of the Messiah which were deeply rooted in 
the general belief, was the eternity of his reign ; once 
revealed, he was revealed for ever; once established in 
their glorious, their paradisiacal state, the people of 
Qody the subjects of the kingdom, were to be liable to 
no change, no vicissitude. The allusions of Jesus to his 
departure, clashing with this notion of his perpetual 
presence, heightened their embarrassment ; and, leaving 
them in this state of mysterious suspense, he withdrew 
unperceived from the midtitude, and retired again with 
his own chosen disciples to the village of Bethany. 
The second morning Jesus returned to Jerusalem. 



^^ruw A fig-tree stood by the wayside, of that kind 
well known in Palestine, which during a mild 



▼ Koinoel, in loco. Some rerert to 
the Jewish snperstitlon of the Bath- 
Kol, or aodihle Toioe from heaven; 
bot the more rational of the Jews 



interpret this Bath-Eol as an imprea* 
sion upon the mind, rather than oa 
the outward senses. 
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winter preserve their leaves, and with the early spring 
put forth and ripen their fruit." Jesus approached the 
tree to pluck the fruit ; but finding that it bore none, 
condemned it to perpetual barrenness. 

This transaction is remarkable, as almost the only 
instance in which Jesus adopted that symbolic mode of 
teaching by action, rather than by language, so peculiar 
to the East, and so frequently exemplified in the earlier 
books, especially of the Prophets. For . it is difficult to 
conceive any reason either for the incident itself, or for 
its admission into the evangelic narrative at a period so 
important, unless it was believed to convey some pro- 
founder meaning. The dose moral analogy, the ac- 
cordance with the common phraseology between the 
barren tree, disqualified by its hardened and sapless 
state from bearing its natural produce, and the Jewish 
nation, equally incapable of bearing the fruits of 
Christian goodness, formed a most expressive, and, as it 
were, living apologue. 

On this day, Jesus renews the remarkable scene which 
had taken place at the first Passover. The second dayin 
customary traffic, the tumult and confusion, J«™«*«°^ 
which his authority had restrained for a short time, had 
been renewed in liie courts of the Temple ; and Jesus 
again expelled the traders from the holy precincts, and, 
to secure the silence and the sanctity of the whole en- 
closure, prohibited the carrying any vessel through the 
Temple courts.* Through the whole of this day the 



* There are three kmds of figs in 
Palflitiiie: 1, the earlj fig, which 
bloeeoms in March, and ripens its 
fruit in June ; 2, the Eerman, which 
shows its fruit in June, and ripens in 
August ; and, 3, the kind in question. 



See Euinoel, in loco. Pliny, H. K. 
zvi. 27. Theophr. 3, 6. Shaw's 
Trayels. Matt xxi. IS, 19; Mark 
zi. 12, 14. 

• Matt izi. 12, 13; Luke xiz 
45^46; Mark zi. 15, 17. 
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Sanhedrin, as it were, reeled on their arms; they found, 
with still increasing apprehension, that eyery honr the 
mnltitode crowded wil^ more and more anxions interest 
around the Prophet of Nazareth; his authority over the 
Temple courts seems to have been admitted without 
resistance; and probably the assertion of the -violated 
dignity of the Temple was a point on which the deyo- 
tional feelings would have been so strongly in &your of 
the Befermer, that it would haye been highly dangerous 
and unwise for the magistrates to risk eyen the appear- 
ance of opposition or of dissatis&ction. 

The third morning arriyed. As Jesus passed to the 
Tbetiiiid Temple, the fig-tree, the symbol of the Jewish 
^* naticm, stood utterly withered and dried up. 

But, as it were, to preyent the obyious inference from 
the immediate fulfihnent of his malediction — ahnost the 
only destructiye act during his whole public career, and 
that on a tree by the wayside, the common property — 
Jesus mingles with his promise of power to his Apostles 
to perform acts as extraordinary, the strictest injunctions 
to the milder spirit inculcated by his precept and his 
example. Their prayers were to be for the pardon, not 
for the proyidential destruction, oS their enemies. 

The Sanhedrin had now determined on the necessity 
Depo^oB of making an effort to discredit Jesus with the 
rnieni moro and more admiring multitude. A depu- 
tation arriyes to demand by what authority He had taken 
up his station, and was daily teaching in the Temple, 
had expelled the traders, and, in short, had usurped a 
complete superiority oyer the accredited and established 
instructors of the people?^ The self-command and 
promptitude of Jesus caught them, as it were, in their 



^ Hail. Hi. 23-27; Ifark zi. 27-84; Lnlnzi. 1-8. 
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own toils, and reduced them to the utmost embarrass- 
ment. The claim of the Baptist to the prophetic cha- 
racter had been generally admitted, and even passionately 
asserted ; his death had, no doubt, still farther endeared 
him to all who detested the Herodian rule, or who 
admired the uncompromising boldness with which he 
had condemned iniquity even upon the throne. The 
popular feeling would have resented an impeachment 
on his prophetic dignity. When, therefore, Jesus de- 
manded their judgement as to the Baptism of John, they 
had but the alternative of acknowledging its diyine 
sanction, and so tacitiy condemning themselyes for not 
haying submitted to his authority, and even for not 
admitting his testimony in favour of Jesus ; or of ex- 
posing themselves, by denying it» to popular insult and 
fury. The self-degrading confession of their ignorance 
placed Jesus immediately on the vantage ground, and 
at once annulled their right to question or to decide 
upon the authority of his mission — ^that right which was 
considered to be vested in the Sanhedrin. They were 
condemned to listen to language still more humiliating. 
In two striking parables, that of the Lord of the Vine- 
yard, and of the Marriage Feast,^ Jesus not obscurely 
intimated the rejection of those labourers who had been 
first summoned to the work of Qod; of those guests 
who had been first invited to the nuptial banquet ; and 
the substitution of meaner and most unexpected gnests 
or subjects in their place. 
The fourth day^ arrived; and once more Jesus ap- 



« Matt. xzi. 28 to zxii. 14 ; Mark 
xii. 1-12 ; Luke zz. 9-18. 

* There is oonsideraMe difficaltj in 
aKsertaining the eyents of the Wed- 
Midaj. It does nzii apjMsr altogether , 



probable that Jesos should have re- 
mained at Bethany in perfect inac* 
ttritj or sednsbn during the whole ol 
this important daj: either, therefore, 
as some suppose, the triumphant entry 
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peared in the Temple with a still increasing concourse 
TiM ftmrtti of followers. No unfiEiYOiirable impression had 
^' yet been made on the popular mind by his 

adyersaries ; his career is yet unchecked ; his authority 
unshaken. 

His enemies are now Mly aware of their own des' 
perate position. The apprehension of the progress of 
Jesus unites the most discordant parties into one formid- 
able conspiracy ; the Pharisaic^ the Sadducaic, and the 
Herodian factions agree to make common cause against 
the common enemy: the two national sects, the Tra- 
ditionists and the Anti-traditiouistSy no longer hesitate 
TbeHere- to acccpt the aid of the foreign or Herodian 
^^^' £Gu^tion.® Some suppose the Herodians to have 
been the ofiScers and atten<^nts on the court of Herod, 
then present at Jerusalem; but the appellation more 
probably includes all those who, estranged &om the 
more inveterate Judaism of the nation, and having, in 
some degree, adopted Grecian habits and opinions, con- 
sidered the peace of the country best secured by the 
goyemment of the descendants of Herod, with the sanc- 
tion and under the protection of Eome/ They were the 
foreign faction, and as such, in general, in dkect oppo- 
sition to the Pharisaic, or national party. But the 



into Jerusalem took place on the Mon- 
day, not on the Sunday, aooording to 
the oonunoQ tradition of the Church ; 
or, aa here stated, the coDiaion with 
his varioos adTcnaries ^lead orer the 
sncceeding day. 

•Matt zxiL 15-22; Mark xii. 
13>17; Luke zxi. 19-26. 

' Of aU notions on the modi-con- 
tested point of the Herodians, the moat 
unprobaUe ia that which identifies 
with the ftUowera or the Gali- 



lean Jadas. The whole policy of the 
Herodian fiunily was in diunetrical 
hostility to^ those o|Hnion8. They 
maintained their power hy foreiga 
infinmne, and, with the dder Herod, 
had systematically attempted to soften 
the impbcable hostility of the nation 
by the introdoctioii of Grecian man- 
ners. Their object accordingly was, 
to conTict Jeans of the Galilean <^- 
niona, which they themadTea held ii 
the utmost detestation. 
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Buooess of JesoSy however at present it threatened more 
immediately the ruling authorities in Jerosalemy conld 
not but endanger the Galilean goyenmient o^ Herod. 
The object, therefore, was to implicate Jesus with the 
faction, or at least to tempt him into acknowledging 
opinions similar to those of the Galilean demagogue — a 
scheme the more likely to work on the jealousy of the 
Roman government, if it was at the last Passover that 
the apprehension of tumult among the Galilean strangers 
had justified, or appeared to justify, the massacre perpe- 
trated by Pilate. The plot was laid with great subtlety ; 
for either way Jesus, it appeared, must commit himself. 
The great test of the Gralilean opinion was, the lawful- 
ness of tribute to a foreign power; which Judas had 
^Idly declared to be not merely a base compromise of 
the national independence, but an impious infiingement 
on the first principles of their theocracy. But the inde- 
pendence, if not the universal dominion, of the Jews was 
inseparably bound up with the popular belief in the 
Messiah. Jesus, then, would either, on the question of 
the lawfulness of tribute to Caesar, confirm the-bolder doc- 
trines of the Galilean, and so convict himself, before the 
Romans, as one of that dangerous hction ; or he would 
admit its legality, and so annul at once all his claims to 
the character of the Messiah. Not in the least thrown off 
his guard by the artful courtesy, or rather the adulation 
of their address, Jesus appeals to the current coin of the 
country, which, bearing the impress of the Soman Em- 
peror, was in itself a recognition of Soman supremacy/ 



ff The latUr part of tlM tentenee, 
« Keoder therefore unto Caiar the 
thinga that are Caaar^^ and to God 
the tninga that are GodV' nftn* In 
lU probabilitjr, to the payment of the 



Temple tribnte, which wai enlj n* 
oeiyed in the coin of the ooontry. 
Heaoe, aa before obaenred, the mooej* 
changen in the Temple. Halt. oii. 29* 
33 ; Kaik Bii« 18-27; Lnk* n. S7-3S 
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The Herodian or political party thus discomfited, the 
neSfed- Sadducees advanced to the encounter. Nothing 
*'**^ can appear more captions or frivolous than their 
question with regard to the future possession of a wife 
in another state of being, who had been successively 
married to seven brothers, according to the Levirate 
law. Butt perhaps, oondidered in reference to the 
opinions of the time, it will seem less extraordinary. 
The Sadducees, no doubts had heard that the resurrec- 
tion, and the life to come, had formed an essential tenet 
in the teaching of Jesus. They concluded that his 
. notions on these subjects were those generally prevalent 
among the people. But, if the later Babbinicid notions 
of the happiness of the renewed state of existence were 
current, or even khown in their general outline, nothing 
ooold bid more gross or unspiritual:^ if less voluptuous, 
ihey were certainly not less strange and unreasonable 
than those whidi perhaps were derived trom. the same 
source — ^the Pamdise of Mohammed. The Sadducees 
were accustcntied to contend with these disputants, whose 
paradisiacal i^tate, to be established by the Messiah, after 
the resurrection, was but the completion of those tem- 
^lal promises ui the hook of Deuteronomy, a perpetuity 
of plenty, fertility, and earthly enjoyment^ The answer 
d Jesus, while it declares tiie certainty of another state 
of existence, carefully puiiAes it from all these corporeal 
aakd earthly images; and assimilates man, in another 



' ^ It is decided, in the Sohar on 
Genesis, foL 24, ool. 96, "that wo- 
jnan, who has married two hcuhandf 
in thia woild, is restored to the fitsi 
In the world to oome.*' SdNMl|jen, 
Inlooo. 

Josqphos, in his address to lis 



oonntrjmen, mingks up into cot 
splendid pictore the Metempsjdiosis 
and the Elysium of the Qreeln. In 
Schoeigen, in looo^ may be foond ez- 
traots from the TUmiid, of a pmw 
character, and more resembling the 
langoage of onr Lord. 
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gtate of existence, to a higher order of beings. And in 
his concluding inference firom the passage in Exodus, in 
whidbi God is described as the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the allusion may perhaps be still kept up. 
; The temporal and corporeid resurrection, according to 
^ihe common Pharisaic belief, was to take place oolj 
after the coining of the Messiah ; yet their reyerenoe 
for the fathers of the race>, their holy ancestonsf, Would 
scarcely allow eyen the Sadducee to suppose their total 
extinction. The actual, the pure beatitude of the Pa- 
triarchs, was probably an admitted point; if not formally 
decided by their teachers, implicitly receiyed, and fer- 
vently embraced by the religious feelings of the whde 
people. But if, according to the Sadducaic prinoiide^ 
the soul did not exist independent of the body, even 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had shared the common faite,. 
the favour of God had ceased with their earthly disso* 
lution ; nor in the time of Moses could He be justly 
described as the Qod of those who in death had sunk 
into utter annihilation. 

Although now engaged in a common cause, the 
hostility of the Pharisaic party to the Sadducees could 
not but derive gratification fix)m their public discoiici- 
fiture. One Sodbe of their sect is so struck by like 
superiority of Jesus, that, though still with something of 
an insidious design, he demimds in what manner he 
should rank the commandments, which in popular beliff 
were probably of equal dignity and importance.^ But 
when Jesus comprises the whole of religion under the 
simple precepts of the love of GU)d and the love of 
man, the Scribe is so struck with the sublimity of the 



^ Matt. xxii. 34-40; lUrk si. 2S-40; Luke zz. 39, 40. 
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language, that he does not hesitate openly to espouse 
his doctrines. 

Paralysed by this desertion, and warned by the dis- 
TiMFkaii. comfiture of the two parties which had preceded 
'*^ them in dispute with Jesus, the Pharisees 

appear to have stood wavering and uncertain how to 
speak or act. Jesus seizes the opportunity of still further 
weakening their authority with tiie assembled multitude ; 
and, in his turn, addresses an embarrassing question as 
to tiie descent of the Messiah.'^ The Messiah, according 
to the uniyersal belief, would be the heir and represen- 
tative of David : Jesus, by a reference to the Second 
Psahn, which was generally considered prophetic of the 
fiedeemer, forces them to confess that, even according 
to their own authority, the kingdom of the Messiah was 
to be of far higher d^niiy, &a wider extent, and admi- 
nistered by a more exalted sovereign than David, for 
even David himself, by their own admission, had called 
him his Lord. 

The Pharisees withdrew in mortified silence, and for 
that time abandoned all hope of betraying him into 
any incautious or unpopular denial by their captious 
questions. But they withdrew unmoved by the wisdom, 
nnattracted by the beauty, unsubdued by the authority 
of Jesus. 

After some delay, during which took place the beau- 
tiful incident of his approving the charity of the poor 
widow,** who cast her mite into the treasury of the 
Temple, he addressed the wondering multitude ("for 
the common people heard him gladly "^) in a grave and 



> Mstt xxii. 41^; Mark lii. 
85-87; Luke zz. 39-44. 
• Uuk xii. 41-44; Luke zzi. 1-4. 



* «An<l ih% common people lieaii 
him gbdlj-"- *-Haik xii. 37. 
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Bolemn denunciation against tlie tyranny^ the hypocrisy, 
the bigoted attachment to the most minnte obsenrances, 
and at the same time the total blindness to the spirit of 
religion, which actuated that great predominant party. 
He declared them possessed by the same proud and 
inhuman spirit, which had perpetually bedewed the city 
with the blood of the Prophets.' Jerusalem had thus 
for ever rejected the mercy of God. 

This appalling condemnation was, as it were, the final 
declaration of war against the preyailing religion; it 
declared that the new doctrines could not hiurmonise 
with minds so inveterately wedded to their own narrow 
bigotry. But even yet the people were not altogether 
estranged from Jesus, and in that class in which the 
Pharisaic interest had hitherto despotically ruled, it 
appeal as it were trembling for its existence. 

And now everything indicated the approaching, the 
immediate crisis. Although the populace were tim owt 
so decidedly, up to the present instant^ in his of jem. 
&vom — ^though many of the ruling party were only 
withholden by the dread of that awful sentence of ex- 
communication, which inflicted dvil, almost religious 
death,^ from avowing themselves his disciples — yet 
Jesus never entered the Temple again. The next time 
he appeared before the people was as a prisoner, as a 
condemned malefactor. As he left the Temple, a casual 
expression of admiration from some of his followers, at 
the magnificence and solidity of the building and the 
immense size of the stones of which it was formed, called 
forth a prediction of its impending ruin ; which was ex- 
panded, to four of his Apostles, into a more detailed and 



» Matt, zxiii. ; Mark zii. 38-40; I < See Hist of the Jews, ToU ii. pi 
Luke zx. 45-47. 1465. 
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cirdmistantial description ci its appalUng fiitey as lie sat» 
during the evening, npcm tbe If onnt of Olires.' 

It is impossible to ocmceive a spectacle of greater 
jMwoBthe natural or moral sublimity than the Saviour 
oufet. seated on the dope at the Mount at Olives, 
and thu9 looking down, almost for the last tune, on the 
Temple and city of Jerusalem, crowded as it then was 
ETeniiigTiew with ucar three millions of worshippers. It 
ytumkm ^^ evening, and Hoe whole irregular outline 
Temple, ^£ ^ ^|y^ rising from the deep glens, which 
encirded it on all sides, might be dii^ctly traced. 
The sun, the significant emblem of the great Fountain 
of moral light, to which Jesus and his faith had been 
perpetually compared, may be imagined sinking behind . 
the westen hills, while its last rays might linger cm tlie 
broad and massy fortifications on Mount ^on, on tiie 
stately palace of Herod, on the square tower, the An- 
tonia, at tlie comer of the Temple, and on the roof of 
tlie Temple, fretted all over with golden spikes, which 
glittered like fire; wlule below, the colonnades and 
lofty gates would cast their broad shadows over the. 
courts, and afford Aat striking contrast between vast 
masses of gloom and gleams of the richest li^t, which 
(mly an evening scene, like the present, can display. 
Nor, indeed (even wil^out the sacred and solemn asso- 
ciations connected wilk the Holy City), would it be easy 
to conceive any natural situation in the worid of more 
impressive grandeur, or likely to be seen with greater 
advantage under the influence of such accessaries, than 
that of Jerusalem, seated, as it was, upon hills of ir- 
regular height, intersected by bold ravines, and with 
still loftier mountains in the distance; itself formed, 



' Hatt. xzir. zxv. ; Mark ziii. ; Luke zxi. 5-38. 
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in its most oonspicuous parts, of gorgeous ranges of 
Eastern architecture, in all its lightness, luxuriance, 
and variet J. The effect may have been heightened by 
the rising of the slow volumes of smoke from the evening 
sacrifices, while even at the distance of the slope of 
Mount Olivet the silence may have been faintly broken 
by the hymns of the worshippers. 

Yet the fall of that splendid edifice was inevitable ; 
the total demolition of all those magnificent NeoeMi^ibt 
and time^hallowed structures might not be g»uoftiie 

- T 111 Tfempleat 

averted. It was necessary to the complete de- JeruMknL 
vdopment of the designs of Almighty Providence for 
the welfare of mankind in the promidgation of Chris- 
tianity* Independent of all other reasons, th^ destruc«> 
Hoa c^i;ainly of the Temple, and if not of the dty, at 
least of the city as the centre and metropolis of a people, 
the only true and exclusive worshippers of the one 
Almighty Creator, seemed essentiid to the progress of 
the new faith. The . universal and comprehensive re- 
ligion to be promulgated by Christ and his Apostles, 
was grounded on the abro^tion of all local claims to 
peculiar sanctity, of all distinctions of one nation above 
another as poss'essing any especial privilege in the know- 
ledge or fistvour of the Deity. The time was come when 
*^ neither in Jerusalem nor on the mountain of Gerizim," 
was the great Universal Spirit to be worshipped with 
circumscribed or local homage. As long, however, as 
the Temple on Mount Moriah remained, hallowed by 
the reverence of ages, sanctified, according to the general 
belief, for perpetuity, by the especial command of God 
as his peculiar dwelling<rplace ; so long, among the Jews 
at least, and even among other nations, the true prin* 
ciple of Christian worship might be counteracted by the 
noticm of the inalienable sanctity of this one placa 
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Judaism would scarcely be entirely annulled^ so long as 
the Temple rose in its original majesty and veneration. 

Yet, notwithstanding this absolute necessity for its 
jmos am. destmction, notwithstanding that it thus stood, 
{SSISISms ^ i* were, in the way of the progress of human 
JJJ/^ advancement and salvation, the Son of Man 
j«niniMiL j^j^ j^^ contemplate its ruin without emotion. 
And in all the superhuman beauty of the character of 
Jesus, nothing is more affecting and impressive than Hie 
profound melancholy with wliich He foretells the future 
desolation of the city, which, before two days were 
passed, was to reek with his own blood. Nor should we 
do justice to this most remarkable incident in his life, if 
we should consider it merely as a sudden emotion of 
compassion, as the natural sensation of sadness at the 
decay or dissolution of that which has long worn the 
aspect of human grax^eur. It seems rather a wise and 
fisirndghted consideration, not merely of the approaching 
guilt and future penal doom of tiie city, but of the 
remoter moral causes, which, by forming the national 
character, influenced the national destiny; the long 
train of events, the wonderful combination of circum- 
stances, which had gradually wrought the Jewish people 
to that sterner frame of mind, too soon to display itself 
with such barbarous, such fatal ferocity. Jesus might 
seem not merely to know what was in man, but how it 
entered into man's heart and mind. His was divine 
charity, enlightened by infinite wisdom. 

In fact, there was an intimate moral connexion be- 
tween the murder of Jesus and the doom of the Jewish 
city. It was the same national temperament, the same 
characteristic disposition of the people, which now 
morally disqualified them **from knowing," in the lan- 
guage of Christ, " the things which belcnged unto their 
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peace," whicli forty years afterwards committed them in 
their deadly and ruinous struggle with the masters of 
the world. Christianity alone could have sub- Therninof 
dued or mitigated that stubborn fEtnaticism, oouNMm^ 
which drove them at length to their desperate ncusr, 
collision with the arms of Home. As Christians, the 
Jewish people might have subsided into peaceful sub- 
jects of the universal empire. They might have lived, 
as the Christians did, with the high and inalienable 
consolations of faith and hope under the heaviest op* 
pressions ; and calmly awaited the time when their 
holier and more beneficent ambition might be gratified 
by the submission of the lords of the world to the reli- 
gious dominion founded by Christ and his Apostles. 
They would have slowly won that victory by the patient 
heroism of martyrdom and the steady perseverance in 
the dissemination of their fetith, which it was madness 
to hope that they could ever obtain by force of anns* 
As Jews, they were almost sure, sooner or later, to pro- 
voke the implacable vengeance of tlieir foreign sove- 
reigns. The same vision of worldly dominion, the same 
obstinate expectation of a temporal Deliverer, which 
made them unable to comprehend the nature of the 
redemption to be wrought by the presence, and the 
kingdom to be established by the power, of Christ, con- 
tinued to the end to mingle with their wild and frantic 
resistance. 

In the rejection and murder of Jesus, the Bulers, as 
their interests and authority were more imme- iBunedtete 
diately endangered, were more deeply impli- rejection of 
cated than the people ; but unless the mass of JeSl 
the people had been blinded by these false notions ol 
the Messiah, they would not have demanded, or at least, 
with the general voice« assented to the sacrifice of Jesus. 
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Hie progress of Jesus at the present pmod in the pnblio 
estimaticHi, his transient popolarityy arose from the en- 
forced admiration of his commanding demeanom; the 
notoriety of his wimderM works, perhaps, for sndi Ian- 
goage is always acceptable to the common ear, from 
his bold animadversions on the existing authorities ; but 
it was no doubt supported in the mass of the popolaoe 
by a hop^ that even yet He wonM conform to die popu- 
lar yie?^ of the Messiah's character. Their present 
brief access of foith would not have stood long against 
the continued disappointment of that hope: and it was 
BO doubt by working on the reaction of this powerful 
feehng, that the Sanhedrin were able so soddenly, and, 
it ahnost appears, so ^ntirely^ to change Ihe preyaiUng 
sentiment Whatever tiie-prov^bial versatility of the 
p<^nilar mind, there must have been some ch<»d strung 
to the most sensitive pitch, the slightest touch of whidi 
would vibrate through the whole frame of society, and 
madden at least a commanding majority to their blind 
concnrrence in tiiis revolting iniquity. Thus in the 
Jewish nation, but more especially in tiie prime movers, 
the Balers and the heads of the Pharisaic party, the 
murder <^ Jesus was an act of unmitigated cradty , but, 
BB we have said, it arose cmt of the generally fierce and 
bigoted spirit, which morally incapacitated the whole 
people from discerning the evidence oi his mission from 
heaven, in his acts of divine goodness as well as of 
divinepower. It was an act of religious fanaticism; they 
thought, in the language of Jesus himself, iiiai they were 
"doing God service" when they slew the Master, as 
much as afterwards when they persecuted his followers. 

When however ttie last, and, as far as the existence of 
the nation, the most &tal display of Hm fanaticism took 
place, it was accidentally allied with nobler motives^ 
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with generous impatience of oppression, and the patriotic 
desire of national independence. However desperate 
and frantic the straggle against such irresistible power, 
the unprecedented tyranny of the later Boman proeurar 
ton^ Felix, Albinus, and Morns, might almost have 
justified the prudence of manly and resolute insurrec-^ 
tion. Yet in its spirit and origin it was the same ; and 
it is well known that even to the last, during the most 
sanguinary and licentious tumults in the Temple as well 
as the city, they never entirely lost sight of a deliver- 
ance frtHU Heaven : God, they yet thought, would inter- 
pose in behalf of his chosen people. In Bhort, the same 
moral state of the people (for the Bulers for obvious 
reasons were less forward in the resistance to the Bo- 
mans), the same temperament and disposition now led 
them to reject Jesus and demand the release of Barab- 
bas, which, forty years later, provoked the um^lenting 
vengeance of GKtus, and deluged their streets with the 
Uood of their own< citizens. Even after the death of 
Jesus, this spirit might have been allayed, but only by 
a complete abandonment of all the motives which led to 
his cracifixHm-r^y the g^aeral reception of Christianity 
in all its meekness, humility, and purity — ^by the tardy 
substitution of the hope of a moral, for that of temporal 
dominion. This unhappily was not the case: but it 
belongs to Jewish hig^ry to relate how the circum- 
stances of the times, instead of assuaging or subduing, 
exasperated the people into madness; instead of pre- 
disposing to Christianity, confirmed the inveterate Ju- 
daism, and led at length to the accomplishment of their 
anticipated doom. 

Altogether, then, it is evident, that it was this brood- 
ing hope of sovereignty, at least of political independ* 
eice, moulded up with religious enthusiasm, and lurking^ 
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as it were, in the very heart's core of the people, which 
rendered it impossible that the pure, the gentle, the 
hnmane, the unworldly and comprehensive doctrines of 
Jesus should be generally received, or his character 
appreciated, by a nation in that temper of mind ; and 
the nation who could thus incur the guilt of his death, 
was prepared to precipitate itself to such a &te as at 
lengtti it suffered 

Hence political sagacity might, perhaps, have antici- 
pated the crisis, which could only be averted, by that 
which was morally impossible, the simultaneous con- 
version of the whole people to Christianity. Yet the 
DiiUnctiMiB distinctness, the minuteness, the circumstan- 
j^^ tial accuracy, with which the prophetic outline 
^^^. of the siege and fall of Jerusalem is drawn, 
•"•^ bear, perhaps, greater evidence of more than 
human foreknowledge, than any other in the sacred 
volume : and in fact this profound and farndghted 
wisdom, this anticipation of the remote political conse- 
quences of the reception or rejection of his doctrines, 
supposing Jesus but an ordinary human being, would be 
scarcely less extraordinary than prophecy itself. 

Still though determined, at all hazards, to suppress 
EbibMrraas. the growiug party of Jesus, the Sanhedrin 
suiiedriiL worc greatly embarrassed as to their course of 
proceeding. Jesus invariably passed the night without 
the walls, and only appeared during the daytime, 
though with the utmost publicity, in the Temple. His 
seizure in the Temple, especially during the festival, 
would almost inevitably lead to tumult, and (since it 
was yet doubtful on which side the poptdace would 
array themselves) tumidt as inevitably to the prompt 
interference of the Boman authority. The Procurator, 
on the slightest indication of disturbance, without in- 
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quiring into the guilt or innocence of either party> 
might coerce both with equal severity ; or, even without 
further examination, let loose the guard, always mounted 
in the gallery which connected the fortress of Antonia 
with the north-western comer of the Temple, to mow 
down both the conflicting parties in indiscriminate 
havoc. He might thus mingle the blood of all pre- 
sent, as he had done that of the Gralileans, with the 
sacrificial offerings. To discover then where Jesus 
might be arrested without commotion or resistance firom 
his followers, so reasonably to be apprehended, the 
treachery of one of his more immediate disciples was 
absolutely necessary ; yet this was an event, considering 
the commanding influence possessed by Jesus over his 
followers, rather to be desired than expected. 

On a sudden, however, appeared within their court 
one of the chosen Twelve, with a voluntary Trwdiar 
offer of assisting them in the apprehension of *"* 
his Master.* Much ingenuity has been displayed by 
some recent writers in attempting to palliate, or rather 
to account for, this extraordinary conduct of Judas ; but 
the language in which Jesus spoke of the crime, appears 
to confirm the common opinion of its enormity. It has 
been suggested, either that Judas might expect Jesus 
to put forth his power, even after his apprehension, to 
elude or to escape firom his enemies ; and thus his ava- 
rice might calculate on securing the reward without 
being an accomplice in absolute murder, thus at once 
betraying his Master and defrauding his em- novtmoi 
ployers. Accordiug to others still h%her mo- '*"■■• 
tives may have mingled with his love of gain : he may 
have supposed, that by thus involving Jesus in difi» 



•Hctkixfi 14-16; Mttkar.lOtll; Lnks adi. 2^. 
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enlties otherwise inextricable, he would lea re him only 
the alternative of declaring himeelf openly and authori- 
tatively to be the Messiah, and so force him to the tardy 
accomplishment of the ambitious visions of his partisans 
It is possible that the traitor may not have contem- 
plated, or may not have permitted himself clearly to 
contemplate, the ultimate consequences of his crime; 
he may have indulged the vague hope, that if Jesns 
were really the Messiah, he bore,, if we may venture 
the expression, ^a diarmed life," and was safe in his 
inherent immortality (a notion in all likelihood inse- 
parable from that of the Deliverer) firom the malice of 
his enemies. K He were not, the crime of his betrayal 
would not be of very great importance. There were 
other motives which would concur with the avarice of 
Judas: the rebuke which he had received whm he 
expostulated about the waste of the ointment, if it had 
not excited any feeling of exasperation against his 
Master, at least showed that his character was fully 
understood by the Saviour. He must have felt himsdf 
out of his element among the more honest and sincere 
disciples ; nor can he have been actuated by any real or 
profound veneration for the exquisite perfection of a 
character so opposite to his own. And thus insincere 
and doubting, he may have dirunk from the approach- 
ing crisis, and as he would seize any soeans of extri- 
cating himself from that (XMse which had now become 
80 full of danger, his covetousness would direct him to 
those means which would at> once secure his own per- 
sonal safety, and obtain the price, the thirty pieces of 
silver,^ set by public proclamation on the head of Jesus. 



* The Uiirtj pieces of silyer (shekels) 
•re estimated at 3/. 10s. Sd. of oar 
present monej. It was the sum named 



in the Law (Eiod. in. 32) as the 
Talae of the life of a slare ; and it has 
been supposed that the Sanhedrin were 
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Nor is the dei^erate access of remorse^ which led to 
the public restitution of the reward, and to the suicide 
of tlie traitor, irreconcileable with the unmitigated 
heinousness of the treachery. Men coolly meditate a 
crime, of which the actual perpetration overwhelms 
them with horror. The general detestation, of which, 
no doubly Judas could not but be conscious, not merely 
among his former companions, the followers of Jesus, 
but even among the multitude ; the supercilious coldness 
of the Sanhedrin, who, haying employed him as their 
instrument^ treat his recantation with the most con- 
temptuous indifference, might oyerstrain the firmest, 
and work upon the basest mind : and eren the unex- 
ampled sufferings atid tranquil endurance of Jesus, 
however the betrayer may have calmly surveyed them 
when distant, and softened and subdued by his imagina- 
tion, when present to his mind in their fearful reality, 
forced by the busy tongue of rumour upon his ears, 
perhaps not concealed £x)m his sight, might drive him 
to desperation, little short of insanity.^ 

It was on the last evening' but one before the death 
of Jesus that the fatal compact was made : the ^^e pus- 
next day, the last of his life, Jesus determines ^'^^' 



desiroiu of showing their contempt for 
Jesuf bj the mean price that thej 
offered for his head. 

Perhaps, when we are embarrassed 
at the smallness of the sum covenanted 
for and received bj Jadas, we are im- 
peroeptiblj inflo^ooed bj oar own 
sense of the incalculable importance 
of those consequences which arose out 
of the treacherj of Judas. The ser- 
vice which he perfonnid for this sum 
was, after all, no more than giving 
infomation as to the time and place 



in which Jesus might be seized among 
a few disciples without fear of popular 
tumulty conducting their officers to 
the spot where he might be found, 
and designating his person when they 
arrived at that spot. 

• Hatt. zzvi. 17-29 ; Mark ziv. 
12-25; Luke viL 38; John ziii. to 
end of xvii. 

a •( Afler two days was the Faisover," 
in Jewish phraitology implies on tht 
second day after. 
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on returning to the city to celebrate the Feast of the 
Passover : his disciples are sent to occupy a room pre* 
pared for the purpose/ His conduct and language 
before and during the whole repast clearly indicate his 
preparation for inevitable death.' His washing the feet 
of the disciples, his prediction of his betrayal, his intima- 
tion to Judas that he is fully aware of his design, his 
quiet dismissal of the traitor from the assembly, his 
institution of the second characteristic ordinance of the 
TbeiiMt ^^^ religion, his allusions in that rite to the 
^''P*'- breaking of his body, and the pouring forth of 
his blood, his prediction of the denial of Peter, his final 
address to his followers, and his prayer before he left 
the chamber, are all deeply impregnated with the 
solemn melancholy, yet calm and unalterable com- 
posure, with which He looks forward to all the terrible 
details of his approaching, his almost immediate, suffer- 
ings. To his followers He makes, as it were, the vale^ 
dictory promise, that his religion would not expire at 
his d^th, that his place would be fiUed by a mysterious 



f All houses, aooMndiDg to Josephus, 
were freely open to strangers dormg 
the Paasorer; no payment was re- 
ceired for lodging. The Tahnndic 
writings confirm this :— *' The master 
of the £Eunily received the skins of 
sacrifices. It is a custom that a man 
leare his earthen jug, and also the 
«kin of his sacrifice, to his host." Th« 
Gloss. The inhabitants did not let 
out their houses at a price to them 
that came tip to the ftasts, but granted 
them to them gratis. Lightfiwt, roL 
iup.44, 

• Of all diffieultSes, that concerning 
which we arrire at the least satis- 
^ctory wndusion ia the apparent 



anticipation of the Passover by Christ. 
The &ct is dear that Jesus celebrated 
the Passover on the Thursday, th« 
leading Jews on the Friday ; the his* 
torical evidence of this in the Gospels 
is unanswerable, independent of all 
theological reasoning. The reason of 
this difierence is and must, I con- 
ceive, remain imdecided. Whether it 
was an act of supreme authority as- 
sumed by Jesus, whether there was 
any schism about the right day, whe- 
ther that schism was between the 
Pharisaio and Anti-Pharisaic party, or 
between the Jews and Galileans, all is 
purely ooi^jectoraU 
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Comforter, who was to teach, to goide, to console — ^the 
promise of the Holy Ghosl^ which was to be great Prin- 
ciple, and to the end the Life of Christianity. 

This calm assurance of approaching death in Jesns is 
the more striking when contrasted with the inveterately 
Jewish notions of the Messiah's kingdom, which eyen 
yet possess the minds of the Apostles. They are now 
fiercely contesting* for their superiority in that earthly 
dominion, which even yet they suppose on the eve of its 
commencement. Nor does Jesus at this time altogether 
correct these erroneous notions, but in some degree falls 
into the prevailing language, to assure them of the dis- 
tinguished reward which awaited his more faithful 
disciples. After inculcating the utmost humility by an 
allusion to the lowly fraternal service which He had just 
before performed in washing their feet. He describes the 
happiness and glory which they are at length to attain, 
by the strong, and no doubt familiar, imagery, of their 
being seated on twelve thrones, judging ihe twelve 
tribes of IsraeL 

The festival was closed according to the usage with 
the second part of the Hallel,^ the Psalms, from the 
113th to the 118th inclusive, of which the former were 
customarily sung at the commencement, the latter at 
the end, of the paschal supper. Jesus with his disciples 
again departed from the room in the city^ where the 
feast had been held, probably down the Street of the 
Temple, till they came to the valley : they crossed the 
brook of Eidron, and began to ascend the slope of the 
Mount of Olives. Within the city no open space was 



• Luke zxii. 24-80. I • Matt. tzri. 90-56; Hark xir. 

^ Buxtor^ Lex Talmndioa, p. 113. 32-52 ; Lake zxii. 89-53 ; Ms 



Li^tfdot, in looo. I xriii. 1 
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left for gardens ; ^ but the whole ne^hbourhood of Jeru- 
salem was laid oot in indosures for the oonyemence and 
enjoyment of the inhabitants. Hie historian of the war 
relates, not without fedings of poignant sorrow, the 
hayoc made among these peaceful retreats by the 
deyastating approaches ' of the Boman army.* Jesus 
jamHintiM tumcd asido into one of these inclosures,' 
SSSbbmm. which, it would seem from the subsequent 
history, was a place of GfUstjCHuary retreat^ well known to 
his immediate followers. The early hours of the night 
were passed by him in retired and devotional medita- 
tion, while the weuy disciples are OYerpowere4 by in- 
Yoluntary slixmber. Thrice Jesus returns to them, and 
each time He finds them sleeping. But to him it was 
no hour of quiet or repose. In th^ solitary garden of 
Gteths6mane> Jesus, who in public, though confronting 
danger and sxdTering neither with stoic^ indiffi^rence, 
nor with the effort of a strong mind woiMog itself up 
to the highest moral courage, but with a settled dignity, 
a calm and natural superiority, now, as it were, endured 
the last struggle oi human nature. The whole scene of 
his aiq[>roaclnng trial, his inevitable death, is present to 
his mind, and for an instant He prays to the Almighty 
Father to rriease him from the task, which, although of 
sudi importance to the welfare of mankind, is to be 
accomplished by sudi fearful means. The next instant, 
however, the momentary weakness is subdued, and 
though the agony is so severe that the sweat falls like 
large drops of blood to the ground, he resigns himself 



* Lightfoot's deriTatioDS of 
of the places on Mount OliTet are 
mrioiut^BeUi-hana, tbe place of 
dates; Betfk-phage/Ihe place of green 
^; GeOMoiMiM^ tlie place of oU 



presses. 

• Hist, of the Jews, ii. 324. 

' Matt. xxYi. 36-46 ; Maik lir. 
32-42; Luke xzii. 41-46; John 
xriii. 1. 
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ttt once to the will of God Nothing can heighten the 
terrors of the coming scene so mnch, as its effect, in 
anticipation, on the mind of Jesus himself. 

The deyotions of Jesos and the slumbers of his fol- 
lowers, as midnight approached, were rudely Betmyaiof 
interrupted. Jesus had rejoined his, now '^"^ 
awakened, disciples for the last time ; he had com- 
manded tihem to rise, and be prepared for the terrible 
event. Still, no doubt^ incredulous of the sad predic- 
tions of their Master — still supposing that his unbotmded 
power would secure him from any attempt of his ene- 
mies, they beheld the garden filled with armed men, 
and gleaming Inth lamps and torches. Judas advances 
and makes the signal which had been agreed on, sa- 
luting his Master with the customary mark of respect, a 
kiss on the cheek, for which he receives the cahn but 
severe rebuke of Jesus for thus treacherously abusing 
this mark of familiarity and attachment: ^^ Judas, be- 
trayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?"* The 
tranquil dignity of Jesus overawed the soldiers who first 
approached; they were most likely ignorant of tiie ser- 
vice on which they were employed; and when Jesus 
announces himself as tibe object of their search, they 
shrink back in astonishmenV and fall to the eartli. 
Jesus, however, covenanting only for the safe dismissal 
of his followers, readily surrenders himself to the guard. 
The fiery indignation of Peter, who had drawn his sword, 
and endeavoured, at least by his eiample, to incite the 
few Adherents of Jesus to resistance, is repressed by the 
command of his Master : his peaceful religion disclaims 
all alliance with the acts or theiweapons of the violent 



f Matt. xxTi. 47-56; Mark xir. 43-50 ; Luke xxii. 47-53-, :olm xriit 
811. 
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The man^ whose ear had been struck off, was instanta- 
j«siii led neonsly healed ; and Jesus, with no more than 
thedty. a brief and calm remonstrance against this 
ignominious treatment, against this arrestation, not in 
the face of day, in the public Temple, but at night, by 
men with arms in their hands, as though He had been a 
robber, allows himself to be led back, without resistance, 
into the city. His panic-stricken followers disperse on 
all sides, and Jesus is left, forsaken and alone, amid his 
mortal enemies. 

The caprice, the jealousy, or the prudence, of the 
Boman goyemment, as has been before obserred, had in 
no point so frequently yiolated the feelings of the subject 
The Hi^ nation, as in the deposition of the High Priest, 
^*"®^ and the appointment of a successor to the 
o£Sce, in whom they might hope to place more implicit 
confidence. The stubbbmness of the people, revolted 
by this wanton insult, persisted in honouring with the 
title those whom they could not maintain in the post of 
authority; all who had bonle the office retained, in 
common language, the appellation of High Priest, if 
indeed the appellation was not still more loosely ap- 
plied. Probably the most influential man in Jerusalem 
at this time was Annas, or Ananus, four of whose sons 
in turn either had been, or were subsequently, elerated 
to that high dignity now filled by his son-in-law, 
Caiaphas. 

The honse of Annas was the first place^ to which 
Jesus was led, either that the guard might 
receive further instructions, or perhaps as the 



UdoMof 



^ It is a carious obeenration of 
Semler, that St. John alone gires the 
name of the servant of the ffigh Priest, 
Jialchna; and John, it appears, was 



known to some of the household of 
the chief magistrate. 
* John xriii. 12-14. 
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place of the greatest security, while the Saohedrin was 
hastily summoned to meet at that untimely hour^ to- 
wards midnight or soon after, in the house of Caiaphas. 
Before the houses of the more wealthy in the East, or 
rather within the outer porch, there is usually a large 
square open court, in which public business is trans- 
acted, particularly by those who fill official stations. 
Into such a court, before the pedace of Caiaphas, Jesus 
was led by the soldiers, and Peter, following unnoticed 
amid the throng; lingered before the porch until John, 
who happened to be familiarly known to some of the 
High Priest's servants, obtained permission for his 
entrance.^ 

The first process seems to have been a private exami- 
nation,™ perhaps while the rest of the Sanhe- Ftatinu^ 
drin were assembling, before the High Priest ««***«y- 
He demanded of Jesus the nature of his doctrines, and 
the character of his disciples. Jesus appealed to the 
publicity of his teaching, and referred him to his hearers 
for an account of the tenets which He had advanced. 
He had no secret doctrines, either of tumult or sedition ; 
He had ever spoken *^ in public, in the synagogue, or in 
the Temple." 

And now the fearful scene of personal insult and vio- 
lence began. An officer of the High Priest, enraged at 
the calm composure with which Jesus answered the 
interrogatory, struck him on the mouth (beating on the 
mouth, sometimes with the hand, more often with a 
thong of leather or a slipper, is still a common act of 
violence in the East).° He bore the insult with the 
same equable placidity : — ^^ If I have spoken evil, bear 



« John iviiL 15-19. 1 64; Ldra zxii. 54. 

"* lUti. nri. 57; Muk zir. 55- | * John zviii. 20-24. 
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wilnefls of tiie evil ; bat if well, why smitest thou 
me?" 

The more formal arraignment began :^ and, however 
seeondiiMre huriied and tnmoltuons the meeting, the San- 

pobUe inter- i,. .1 •■• 1 1 » i* 

vofatory. hedrm, either desirous that their proceedings 
should be conducted with regularity, or, more likely, 
strictly fettered by the established rules of their court, 
perhaps by no means unanimous in their sentiments, 
were, after all, in the utmost embarrassment how to 
obtain a legal capital conviction. Witnesses were sum- 
moned, but the immutable principles of the Law, and 
the invariable practice of the tribunal, required, in 
every case of life and death, the agreement of two 
witnesses on some specific charge. Many were at hand, 
suborned by the enemies of Jesus, and hesitating at no 
fiEdsehood; but their testimony was so confused, or bore 
ISO little on any capital charge, that the court was still 
fdrther perplexed. At length two witnesses deposed to 
the misapprehended q>eech of Jesus, at his first visit to 
Jerusalem, relating to the destruction of the Temple. 
But even these depositions were so contradictoiy, ^at 
it was scarcely possible to venture on a conviction upon 
such loose and incoherent statements. Jesus, in the 
mean time, preserved a tranquil and total silence. He 
neither interrupted nor questioned the witnesses; He 
did not ccmdescend to pkce himself upon his defence. 
Nothing, therefore, remained^ but to question the pri- 



• Matt xzTi. 59-66; Mark ziv. 
55^64 ; Luke zxii. 66-71 ; John zyiii. 
19-24. 

9 Some hare soppoeed that there 
were two examinations in different 
plaoea before the Sanhedrin — one more 
priTste in the houae of Caii^has, an- 
other more public^ in the Gaidth, the 



chamber in the Temple where the 
Sanhedrin nsaally nt. Bat the ao- 
oount of St Jchn, the most particular 
of the whole, says eiprenlj (zviii. 
28), thftt He was carried directly from 
the honae of Caiaplias to the Praete* 
rium of Pilate. 
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mhe^, and, if possiUey to betray him into criminating 
himsel£ The High Priest, rifling to give greater energy 
to his address, and adjuring him in the most solemn 
manneir, in the name of God, to answer the truth, 
demands whether He is indeed the Messiah, the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God. Jesus at once answers in 
the^affirmafive, and adds a distinct allusion to the pre- 
diction of Daniel,^ then umyersaUy admitted to r^er to 
til^ reign of the Messiah. His words may be thus 'para- 
phrased :— " Te shall know nie for that mighty jerosa©: 
Ring described by the prophet^ ye shall Imow SKJS?^ 
me when my greats eternal, and imperishable ^^"^^ 
kingdom shsJl be established on the ruins of your The- 
ocracy." 

The secret joy of the High Priest^ though perhaps hie 
deyout' horror was not altogether insincare, was oooiactof 
disgmsed by the tone and gesture of religious wml 
indignation which he assumed. He rent his clothes ; 
an act considered indecorous, ahaost indecent, in the 
Bigh Priest^ unless justified by an outrage against the 
established religicm so flagrant and offehsiye as this 
declaration of Jesus.' He pronounced that speech 
(strangely indeed did its lo% tone contrast with the 
appearance of the prisoner) to be direct and treasonable 
blasphemy. The whole court, either sharing in the 
in<fignation, or hurried away by the vehement gesture 



t The allagUHi to this prophecy 
(Dan. vii. 13, 14) is manifest 

' They who judge a hlasphemer, 
first hid the witness to speak out 
plainly what he hath heard; and 
when he speaks it» the judges, standing 
on their feet^ rend their garments, and 
«lo not sew them up agai::. Sanhed. 



i. 7, 10, and BabyL Gemar. in loc. 

The High Priest was forbidden to 
rend his garments in the ease of pri* 
Tate mourning for the dead. Ler. k, 
6, zxi. 10. In the time of publit 
calamity he did^ 1 Mac. li. 71 
Joseph. B. J. y. 26, 27. 
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and commancOng influence of the High Priest, hastily 
passed the fatal sentence, and declared Jesus guilty of 
the capital crime. 

The insolent soldiery (as the Saviour was withdrawn 
jesofin. from the court) had now fall licence, and per- 
•ouiflty. haps more than the ucence, of then: supenors 
to indulge the brutality of their own dispositions. They 
began to spit on his face— in the East the most de- 
grading insult ; they blindfolded him, and struck him 
with the palms of tiidr hands, and, in their miserable 
merriment commanded him to display his prophetic 
knowledge by detecting the hand that was raised against 
him.* 

The dismay, the despair, which had seized upon his 
adherents, is most strongly exemplified by the denial of 
Peter. The zealous disciple, after he had obtained ad- 
mittance into tiie hall, stood warming himself, in the 
cool of the dawning morning, probably by a kind of 
brazier.^ He was first accosted by a female servant, 
who charged him with being an accomplice of the 
Deniaiof prisouer: Peter denied the charge with vehe- 
^®^- mence, and retired to the portico or pordi in 
front of the palace. A second time, another female 
renewed the accusation : with still more angry protes- 
tations Peter disclaimed all connexion with his Master ; 
and once, but unregarded, the cock crew. An hour 
afterwards, probably about this time, after the formal 
condemnation, the charge was renewed by a relation of 
the man whose ear he had cut off. His harsh Galilean 
pronunciation had betrayed him as coming from that 



Matt. an. 67, 68, Hark xIt. 
15; Lnkezzii. 63^5. 

xxvL 68, 69, 76, Mark 



zir. 54, 66, 72 ; Luke zzii. 54-62 
John ZFiii. 15, 16. 
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province ; but Peter now resolutely confirmed his denial 
with an oath. It was the usual time of the second cock* 
crowing, and again it was distinctly heard. Jesus, who 
was probably at that time in the outer hall or porch in 
the midst of the insulting soldiery, turned his face 
towards Peter, who, overwhelmed with shame and 
distress, hastily retreated from the sight of his deserted 
Master, and wept the bitter tears of self-reproach and 
humiliation. 

But, although the Sanhedrin had thus passed their 
sentence, there remained a serious obstacle before it 
could be carried into execution. On the con- QuebUonof 
tested point, whether the Jews, under the SSsaSi^rtn 
Eoman government, possessed the power of ^^^ 
life and death,™ it is not easy to state the ques- *«*»°^*- 
tion with brevity and distinctness. Notwithstanding the 
apparently clear and distinct recognition of the Sanhe- 
drhi, that they had not authority to put any man to 
dealli ;' notwithstanding the remarkable concurrence of 
Rabbinical tradition with this declaration, which asserts 
that the nation had been deprived of the power of life 
and death forty years before the destruction of the dty,^ 
many of the most learned writers, some indeed of tiie 
ablest of the Fathers,' from arguments arising out of the 



* The qoasiion is discaaaed ia all 
the commentators. See Lardner, 
Credib. i. 2; Basnage, B. v. c 2; 
Bisooe on the Acts, c. 6; note t» 
Law's Theory, 147; bat aboye all 
Erebs, Observat. in Not. Test, 64- 
155; Rosenmfiller and Kuinoel, in 
loc. 

s John zriii. 31. 

f Traditio est quadraginta annos 
ante ezcidiiun templi, ablatum fuisse 
fOB riUt et mortis. Hieros. Sanhed. 



fol. 18, 1. lb. fol. 242: Qoadraginta 
annis ante rastatum iemplnm, ablata 
sunt judiciacapitaliaablsraele. Ther* 
is, howeyer, some doubt abont the 
reading and translation of this passage. 
Wagenseil reads four for forty. Selden 
(De Sjn.) insibts that the judgements 
were not taken away, but interrupted 
and disused. 

■ Among the ancients, Chrysostom 
and Augustine; among the mo* 
demsy Li|^tfoot, Laixiner, Ereba 
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practice of Bcman provincial jurispmdence, and from 
later facts in the Evangelic history and that of the 
Jews, have supposed, that even ii^ as is doubtful; they 
were deprived of this pow^ in civil, they retained it in 
religious, cases. Some have added, that even in the 
latter, the ratification of the sentence by the Boman 
governor, or the permission to carry it into execution, 
was necessary. According to this view, the object of 
the Sanhedrin was to bring the case before Pilate as a 
civil charge ; since the assumption of a royal title and 
authority implied a design to cast off the Boman yoke. 
Or, if they retained the right of capital punishment in 
religious cases, it was contrary to usage, in the proceed- 
ings of the Sanhedrin, as sacred as law itseL^ to order 
an execution on the day of preparation for the Passover.* 
As then they dared not violate that usage, and as delay 
was in every way dangerous, either from the fickleness 
of the people, who, having been. momentarily wrought 
up to a pitch of deadly animosity against Jesus, might 
again, by some act of power or goodness on his part^ be 
carried away back to his side, or, in case of tumult, 
&om the unsolidted intervention of the Bomanst, their 
plainest course was to obtain, if possible, the immediate 
support and assistance of the government. 

In my own opinion, formed upon the study of the 
rmi xeuuon cotcmporary Jewish history, the power of the 
^ju^^the Sanhedrin, at this period of political change 
government. ^^^ confttsiou, ou this, as wcll as on otli^ 
points, was altc^ether undefined. Under the Asmonean 



Rosenmiiller, Eoinoel. The best dit- 
quiation on that side of the qnestioii 
appears to me that of Erete; on the 
» that of Basnage. 
^ CjrU and Augostin^ with n\'jcm. 



Euinod k inclined to agree, interpret 
the words of St. John, «.Xt is not 
lawful for us to pat any mai^ to 
death,** bj subjoining ''.on the daj of 
ther 
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princes, the soyereign, unitmg the ciyil and religious 
supremacy, the High-Priesthood with the royal power, 
exercised, with the Sanhedrin as his council, ihe Ughest 
political and civil jurisdiction. Herod, whose authority 
depended on the protection of Eome, and was main- 
tahied by his wealth, and in part by foreign mercenaries, 
although he might leave to the Sanhedrin, as the su- 
preme tribunal, the judicial power, and in ordinary 
religious cases might admit their unlimited jurisdiction, 
yet no doubt watched and controlled their proceedings 
with the jealousy of an Asiatic despot, and practically, 
if not formally, subjected all their decrees to his re- 
vision: at least he would not have permitted any 
encroachment on his own supreme authority. In fetct, 
according to the general tradition of the Jews, he at 
one time put the whole Sanhedrin to death : and since, 
as his life advanced, his tyranny became more watchful 
and suspicious, he was more likely to diminish than 
increase the powers of the national tribunal In the 
short interval of little more than thirty years which 
had elapsed since the death of Herod, nearly ten had 
been occupied by the reign of Archelaus. On his de- 
posal, the Sanhedrin had probably extended or resumed 
its original ftmctions, but still the supreme civil authority 
rested in the Eoman Procurator. AH the commotions 
excited by the turbulent adventurers who infested the 
country, or by Judas the Galilean and his adherents, 
would fall under the cognisance of the civil governor, 
and were repressed by his direct interference. Nor can 
eapital religious offences have been of frequent occur- 
rence, since it is evident that the rigour of the Mosaic 
Law had been greatly relaxed, partly by the feebleness 
of the judicial power, partly by ^e tendency of the age^ 
which ran in a counter direction to those acts of idolatry 
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againgt which the Mosaic statutes were chiefly fitimed, 
and left few crimes obnoxious to the extren^e penalty. 
Nor until the existence of their polity and religion was 
threatened, first by the progress of Christ, and after- 
wards of his reb'gion, would they have cared to be armed 
with an authority, which it was rarely, if ever, necessary 
or expedient to put forth in its full force.^ 

This, then, may have been, strictly speaking, a new 
case, the first which had occurred since the re- 
duction of Judaea to a Eoman province. The 
4ientedoMft. Sanhedriu, from whom all jurisdiction in poli- 
tical cases was withdrawn, and who had no recent 
precedent for the infiiction of capital punishment on any 
religious charge, might think it more prudent (particu- 
larly during this hurried and tumultuous proceeding, 
which commenced at midnight, and must be despatched 
with the least possible delay) at once to disclaim an 
authority which, however the Soman governor seemed 
HotiTes of to attribute it to them, he might at last prevent 
^J^JJ^ their carrying into execution. All the other 
tbdr power, motives then operating on their minds would 
concur in favour of this course of proceeding: — ^their 



^ It may be worth obaerving, that 
not merely were the Pharisaic and 
Saddncftic partiei at issue on the great 
question of the expediency of the 
seTere administration of the htw, 
which implied frequency of capital 
ponidunent; the latter party being 
notoriously sanguinary in the execu- 
tion of public justice ; but eyen in the 
Pharisaic party one school, that of 
HiUel, was accused (Jost, Geschichte 
der Israeliter), by the rival school of 
Shammaiy of dai^rous lenity in the 
administration of the law, and of 



culpable unwillingness to inflict tht 
punishment of death. 

The authority of them (says Li^t- 
foot, from the Rabbins) was not 
taken away by the Romans, but rather 
relinquished by themselves. The sloth* 
fiibess of the council destroyed its 
own authority. Hear it justly up- 
braided in this matter: — The council 
which puts one to death b ssTen years 
is called <' destructiTe." R. Lasar 
ben Azariah said : ** whidi puts one to 
death in serenty years.** Lightfoo^ 
in loc 
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mistrust of the people^ who might ftttompt a rescue fix>m 
their feeble and imrespected officers^ and could only, if 
they should fall off to the other side, be controlled by 
the dread of the Boman military, and the reluctance 
to profane so sacred a day by a public execution, of 
which the odium would thus be cast on their foreign 
rulers. It was clearly their policy, at any cost, to secure 
the intervention of Filate, as well to insure the destruc- 
tion of their yictim, as to shift the responsibility from 
their own head upon that of the Bon^ans. They mighty 
not unreasonably, suppose that Pilate, whose relentless 
disposition had been shown in a recent instance, would 
not hesitate, at once, and on their authority, on the first 
intimation of a dangerous and growing party, to act 
without further examination or inquiry; and without 
scruple, add one victim more to the robbers or turbulent 
insurgents who, it appears, were kept in prison, in order 
to be executed as a terrible example at that period of 
national concourse. 

It would seem that while Jesus was sent in chains to 
the PrsBtorium of Pilate, whether in the An- jetwbefoie 
toniaj the fortress adjacent to the Temple, or ^"*** 
in part of Herod's palace, which was connected with the 
mountain of the Temple by a bridge over the Tyropaeon^ 
the council adjourned to their usual place of assemblage, 
the chamber caUed Gktzith, within the Temple. A de- 
putation only accompanied the prisoner to explain and 
support the charge, and here probably it was, in the 
Gasdth, that, in his agony of remorse, Judas B«moneaDd 
brought back the reward that he had received ;° Jwim. 
and when the assembly, to his confession of his crime 
m betraying the innocent blood, replied with cold and 



• Malt. BCfii. 8-10. 
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CQDtumelious iinconcem^he cast down the money on the 
parement, and rushed away to close his miserable life. 
Nor mnst the characteristic inddent be omitted. The 
Sanhedrin, who had not hesitated to reward the basest 
treachery, probably out of the Temple funds, scruple to 
receive back, and to replace in the sacred Treasury, the 
price of blood. The sum, therefore, is set apart for the 
purchase of a field for the burial of strangers, long 
known by the name of Aceldama, the Field of Blood.^ 
Such is ever the absurdity, as well as the heinousness, 
of crimes committed in the name of religion. 
The first emotion of Pilate at this strange accusation 
£rom the great tribunal of the nation, however 



pu^, rumours of the name and influence of Jesus 
had, no doubt, reached his ears, must have been the 
utmost astonishment To the Boman mind the Jewish 
character was ever an inexplicable problem. But if so 
when they were seen scattered about and mingled with 
the countless diversities of races of discordant habits, 
usages, and religions, which thronged to the metropolis 
of the world, or were dispersed through Hie principal 
cities of the empire; in their own coimtry, where fliere 
was, as it were, a concentration of all their extraordinary 
national propensities, they must have appeared, and did 
appear, in still stronger opposition to the rest of man- 
^d. To the loose manner in which religious belief 
hung on the greater part of the subjects of the Boman 
empire, their recluse and imcompromising attachment 
to the faith of their ancestors offered the most smgular 



'* The stun appears eztremelj small 

for the purchase of a field, eren shonld 

we adopt the rerj probahle sngges- 

tkNi of Komoel (in loc.), that it was 

field in whidi the fuller'a earth 



had been worked oot, and which was 
therefore entire! j bamn and wipro- 
ductire. Matt zxvii. 2-14; liaik 
ziv. 1-5; Luke zziii. 1-6; John xriiii 
28-58. 
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contrast. Everywhere else the temples were open, the 
rites free to the stranger by race or country^ who rarely 
scrapled to do homage to the tutelar deity of the place 
The Jewish Temple alone received indeed, but with a 
kind of jealous condescension, the offerings even of the 
Emperor. Throughout the rest of the world, religious 
enthusiasm might not be uncommon ; here and ^ere, 
and in individual cases, particularly in the East, the 
priests of some of the mystic religions at times excited 
a considerable body of followers, and drove them blind- 
fold to the wildest acts of superstitious frenzy ; but the 
sudden access of religious fervour was, in general, as 
transient as violent; the flame burned with rapid and 
irresistible fury, and went out of itself. The Jews 
stood alone (according to the language and opinion 
of the Boman world) as a nation of religious fanatics; 
and this fanaticism was a deep, a settled, a conscien- 
tious feeling, and formed, an essential and insepar- 
able part, the groundwork of their rigid and imsodal 
character. 

Yet even to one fiftmiliarised by a residence of several 
years with the Jewish nation, on the present occasion 
the conduct of the Sanhedrin must have appeared 
utterly unaccountable. This senate, or municipal body, 
nad left to the Boman governor to discover the danger, 
and suppress the turbulence, of the robbers and insur- 
gents against whom Pilate had taken such decisive 
measures. Now, however, they appear suddenly seized 
with an access of loyalty for the Boman au- at the con- 

' ' duct of the 

thority and a trembling apprehension of the sanhednn: 
least invasion of the Boman title to supremacy. And 
against whom were they actuated by this unwonted 
caution, and burning with this unprecedented zeal? 
Against a man who, as far as Pilate could discov^, was 
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a harmless, peaceful, and beneyolent enthusiast^ who 
had persuaded many of the lower orders to believe in 
certcdn unintelligible doctrines, which seemed to have 
no relation to the goyemment of the country, and were, 
as yet, no way connected with insurrectionary move- 
ments. In &ct, Pilate could not but clearly see that 
they were jealous of the influence obtained by Jesus 
over the populace ; but whether Jesus or the Sanhedrin 
governed the religious feelings and practices of the 
people, was a matter of perfect indifference to the 
Roman supremacy. 

The vehemence with which they pressed the charge, 
and the charge itself, were equally inexplicable. When 
at the natore Pilatc referred back, as it were, the judgement 
of the charge. ^ thcmsclves, and ofiFered to leave Jesus to be 
punished by the existing law ; while they shrank from 
that responsibility, and disclaimed, at least over such a 
case and at such a season, the power of life and death, 
they did not in the least relax the vehement earnestness 
of their prosecution. Jesus was accused of assuming 
the title of King of the Jews, and an intention of 
throwing off the Roman yoke. But, however little 
Pilate may have heard or understood his doctrines, the 
conduct and demeanour of Christ were so utterly at 
variance with such a charge; the only intelligible 
article in the accusation, his imputed prohibition of the 
payment of tribute, so imsupported by proof, as to bear 
no weight. This redoubted king had been seized by 
the emissaries of the Sanhedrin, perhaps Roman soldiers 
placed under their orders ; had been conveyed without 
resistance through the city ; his few adherents, mostly 
unarmed peasants, had fled at the instant of his capture ; 
not the slightest tumultuary movement had taken place 
during his examination before the High Priest, and the 
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{>opi]lar feeling seemed rather at present incensed against 
bim than inclined to take his part 

To the mind of Pilate, indeed, accustomed to the dis- 
^connexion of religion and morality, the more Thedepnta- 
striking contradiction m the conduct of the to enter the 
Jewish rulers may not have appeared alto- ftwnfearof 

i. . *^, legal defile- 

gether so extraordinary. At the moment ment 
when they were violating the great eternal and immu- 
table principles of all religion, and infringing on one of 
the positive commandments of their Law, by persecuting 
to death an innocent man, they were withholden by 
religious scruple from entering the dwelling of Pilate ; 
they were endangering the success of their cause, lest 
this intercourse with the unclean stranger should ex- 
<5lude them from the worship of their (Jod — ^a worship 
for which they contracted no disqualifying defilement 
by this deed of blood. The deputation stood unthaut 
the hall of Pilate ;"* and not even their animosity against 
Jesus could induce them to depart from that supersti- 
tious usage, so as to lend the weight of their personal ap- 
pearance to the solemn {Lccusation, or, at edl events, to 
deprive the hated object of their persecution of any 
advantage which He might receive from undergoing his 
examination without being confronted with his accusers. 
Pilate seems to have paid so much respect to their 
usages, that he went out to receive their charge, and to 
inquire the nature of the crime for which Jesus was 
denounced. 

The simple question put to Jesus, on his first inter- 
rogatory before Pilate, was, whether He claimed the title 
of King of the Jews?' The answer of Jesus may be 
considered as an appeal to the justice and right feeling 



• John zTiii. 28. ' Jolm ifiiL 88-87. 
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of the GoTemcMr. **Sh^e9t thou this thing of thytelf, 
v,^w,.t»^ <>r did others teU it thee cf mef" "As Boman 
bec;m Hktr Prefect^ have you any cause few suspecting me 
of ambitions or insurrectionary designs? Do you enter- 
tain the least apprehension of my seditious demeanour ? 
Or are yon not rather adopting the soggestions of my 
enemies, and lending yourself to their imwarranted 
animosity ?" Pilate disdaims all communion with the 
passions or the prejudices of the Jewish rulers. Am 
I a Jewf But Jesus had been brought before him, 
denounced as a dangerous disturber of the public peace, 
and the Boman Governor was officially bound to take 
cognisance of such a charge. In the rest of the defence 
of Christ, the only part intelligible to Pilate would be 
the unanswerable appeal to the peaceful conduct of his 
folbwenu When Jesus asserted that He was a king, yet 
evidently implied a moral or religious sense in his use 
of the term, Pilate might attribute a vague meaning to 
his language, from the Stoic axiom, ^^lamaking when I 
rule myself; " ' and thus give a sense to that which other- 
wise wotQd have sounded in his ears like unintelligible 
mysticism. His perplexity, however, must have been 
greatly increased when Jesus, in thih perilous hour, 
mhefD. his life trembled as it were on the balance, de- 
clared that the object of his birth and of his life was the 
establishment of " the trutL" " To this end was I bom, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness to the truth. Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice." That iiie peace of a nation 
or the life ci an individual should be endangered on 



f Ad 10111111010 H^AflOB ono minor eft I Oonp. Sai, U 3. 135. 



Jove, diyet At poeri lodenteikrex eiii, inqoit 
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account of the truth or falsehood of any system of spe- 
culative opinions^ was so diametrically opposite to the 
general opinion and feeling of the Boman world, that 
Pilate, either in contemptuous mockery, or with the 
merciful design of showing the utter harmlessness and 
insignificance of sudi points, inquired what He meant by 
truthy — ^what truth had to do with the present question, 
with a question of life and death, with a capital charge 
brought by the national coundl before the supreme 
tribunal. Apparentiy despairing, on one side, of bring- 
ing him, whom he seems to have considered a blameless 
enthusiast, to his senses; on the other, unwilling to attach 
so much importauce to what appeared to him in so dif- 
ferent a light, be wished at once to put an end to the 
whole afihir. He abruptly left Jesus, and Pfuteen. 
went out again to the Jewish deputation at aaTejcm. 
the gate (now perhaps increased by a greater number 
(rf the Sanhedrin), and declared his conviction of the 
innocence of Jesus. 

At this unexpected turn, the Sanhedrin burst into a 
furious clamour, reiterated their vague, per- oamMmof 
haps contradictory, and to the ears of Pilate ^««»*»- 
xmintelligible or insignificant charges, and seemed deter- 
mined to press the conviction with implacable animosity. 
Pilate turned to Jesus, who had been led out^ to demand 
his answer to these charges. Jesus stood collected^ but 
silent, and the astonishment of Pilate was still further 
heightened. The only accusation which seemed to bear 
any meaning, imputed to Jesus the raising tumultuous 
meetings of the people throughout the country, from 
Judaea to Galilee.^ This incidental mention of Galilee, 
made perhaps with an invidious design of awakening ui 



^ Luke ziiii. 5. 
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the mind of the Uoyemor the remembrance of tibe tur- 
bulent character of that people, suggested to Pilate a 
course by which he might rid himself of the embar- 
rassment and responsibility of this strange transaction. 
It has been conjectured, not without probability, that 
the massacre of Herod's subjects was the cause of 
the enmity that existed between the tetrarch and the 
Roman Qoyemor. Pilate had now an opportunity at 
once to avoid an occurrence of the same nature, in 
whidi he had no desire to be implicated, and to make 
oTertures of reconciliation to the native sovereign. He 
was indifferent about the fate of Jesus, provided he 
could shake off all actual concern in his death; oi 
he might suppose that Herod, uninfected with the inex- 
plicable enmity of the Chief Priests, might be inclined 
to protect his innocent subject' 

The fame of Jesus had already excited the curiosity 
Jens lent to ^^ Horod, but his curiosity was rather that 
Herod. which sought amusement or excitement fix)m 
the powers of an extraordinary wonder-worker, than 
that which looked for information or improvement from 
a wise moral, or a divinely-commissioned religious 
teacher. The circumstances of the interview, which 
probably took place in the presence of the tetrarch and 
his courtiers, and into which none of the disdples of 
Jesus could find their way, are not related. The inves- 
tigation was long; but Jesus maintained his usual 
unruffled sUence, and at the close of the examination 
tow sent Ho was Sent back to Pilate. By the murder 
tBMit. of John, Herod had incurred deep and lasting 
unpopularity; he might be unwilling to increase his 
ebaracter for cruelty by the same conduct towards 



I Lnkt xziiL 5.12« 
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Jesus, against whom, as he had not ihe same prirate 
reasons for requiring his support, he had not the same 
bitterness of personal animosity; nor was his sove- 
reignty, as has before been observed, endangered in the 
same manner as that of the Chief Priests, by the pro- 
gress of Jesus. Herod therefore might treat with deriv 
Rion what appeared to him a harmless assumption of 
royalty, and determine to effect, by contempt and con* 
tumely, that degradation of Jesus in the estimation of 
the people which his more cruel measures in the case of 
John had failed to accomplish. With his coimivance, 
therefore, if not under his instructions, his soldiers 
(perhaps some of them, as those of his father had been 
— ^foreigners, Gaulish or Thracian barbarians) were per* 
mitted or encouraged in every kind of cruel and wanton 
insult They clothed the Saviour, in mockery of his 
royal title, in a purple robe, and so escorted him back 
to Pilate, who^ if he occupied part of ihe Herodion, not 
the Antonia, was close at hand, only in a different 
quarter of the same extensive palace. 

The refusal of Herod to take cognisance of the charge 
renewed the embarrassment of Pilate, but a way yet 
seemed open to extricate himself from his difficulty. 
There was a custom that, in honour of the great festival, 
the Passover, a prisoner should be set at liberty at 
the request of the people.^ The multitude had already 
become clamorous for their annual privilege. Among 
the half-robbers, half-insurgents, who had so long in* 
fested the province of Judaea and the whole 
of Palestine, there was a celebrated bandit, 
named Barabbas, who, probably in some insurrec 



k MAtt. xzfii. 15-20; Hark x?. 6-11; take xiiii. 13-19; Jol» 
i7iH. 39. 
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tiouaiy tumult, had been guilty of murder. Of the 
extent of bis crime we are. ignorant; but Pilate, by 
selecting Ihe worst case, that which the peojJe could not 
but consider the most atrocious and oSiaisiye to the 
Boman Goyemment^ might desire to force them^ as it 
were, to demand the release of Jesus. Barabbas had 
been undeniably guilty of those overt aets of insnbordi* 
nation, which they endeavoured to infer as necessary 
consequences Of the teaching o( Jesus. 

PQate came forth, therefore, to the outside of his 
Prsetorium, and, having declared that neither himself 
nor Herod could discover any real guilt in the prisoner 
who'^had been brought before them, he appealed to 
them to choose between the condemned insurgent and 
murderer, and the blameless Prophet of Nazareth. The 
High Priests had now wrought the people to madness, 
and had inost likely crowded the courts round Pilate's 
quarters with their most zealous and devoted pai^tisans. 
The voice of the GovernoiTwas drowned with an instan- 
taneous burst of acclamation, demanding the release of 
Barabbas. Pilate made yet another ineffectual attempt 
to tove the life of the innocent man. He thought by 
some punishment, short of death, if not to awaken the 
compassion, to satisfy the animosity, of the people."* 
The person of Jesus was given up to the lictors, and ' 
scourging with rods, the common Boman punishment 
for minor offencespwas inflicted with merciless severity. 
J«M^ The soldiers platted a crown of thorns, or, as is 
Md^Bb^to *^^^^*> ^^ ^^^ prickly plant, as it is scarcely 
Ike peopte. conceivablc that life could have endured if the 
temples had been deeply pierced by a circle of thorns." 



> Luke jadiL 16 ; John six, 1-5. i the mockeiy was more intended than 
It would seem, says Grotius, that | the pain. Some suppose the plant. 
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In this pitiable fltate Jesus was again led forth, bleeding 
from the scourge, his brow throbbing mth the pointed 
crown ; and dressed in the purple robe of mockery, to 
make the last vain appeal to the compassion, the huma- 
nity, of the people. The wild and furious cries of 
*' Cbrudfy him ! Crucify him ! " broke out on all sides. In 
vain Pilate commanded them to be the executioner^ of 
their own sentence, and reasserted his conyiction of the 
innocence of Jesus. In yain he accompanied his asser- 
tion by the significant action of washing his hands in the 
public yiew, as if to show that he would contract no 
guilt or defilement from the blood of a blameless man.® 
He was answered by the awfrd imprecation, Thep«»te 
" His blood be upon us, and upon our children." cwdflxioiL 
The deputies of the Sanhedrin pressed more earnestly 
the capital charge of blasphemy — "He had made him-> 
self the Son of God."^ This inexplicable accusation 
still more shook the resolution of Pilate, who, perhaps 
at this instant, was further agitated by a message from 
his wife. Claudia Procula (the law which prohibited 
the wives of thd provincial rulers from accompanyii^ 
their husbands to the seat of their govern- intcrceaiion 
ments now having fallen into disuse) had been wife. 
permitted to reside with her husband Pilate in Pales- 
tine.*i The stem justice of the Bomans had guarded by 
this law against the baneful effects of female influ- 
ence. In this instance, had Pilate listened to the 



the naba or nabka of tlie AraUaii^— 
with manj small and sharp spikei^ 
which would be painfhl, but not m> 
iang^ lift. Hasselqnisfs TraTels. 

• Matt. zzviL 24^25. 

t John xiz. 7. 

4 Matt xzvfi. 19.23. This law 



had fitUen into neglect in the time of 
Angostus; during the reign of Ti- 
berins it was openlj infringed, and the 
motion of Oceiiia in the Senate to pmt 
it more strictly in force produced nc 
fi^d. Tac. Ann. iii. 33. 
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humaner comuiek of his wife, from what a load of goilf 
would he have delivered his own conscienee and hi» 
province ! Aware of the proceedings, which had occu- 
pied Pilate during the whole night — ^perhaps in some 
way better acquainted with the character of Jesus, she 
had gone to rest ; but her sleep, her morning slumbers, 
when visions were supposed to be more than ordinarily 
true, were disturbed by dreams of the innocence o 
Jesus, and the injustice and inhumanity to which her 
husband might lend his authority. 

The prisoner was withdrawn into the guard-room, and 
Pilate endeavoured to obtain some explanation of tho 
meaning of this new charge from Jesus himsel£ He 
made no answer; and Pilate appealed to his fears, 
reminding him that his life and death depended on the 
power of the Prefect Jesus replied, that his life wa& 
only in the power of Divine Providence, by whose per* 
mission aloi^ Pilate enjoyed a temporary authority.' 
But touched, it may seem, by the exertions of Pilate to 
Lutiiitar. save him, with all his accustomed gentl^iess 
— He declares Pilate guiltless of his blood, in 



comparison with his betrayers and persecutors among 
his own countrymen. This speech still further moved 
Pilate in fetvour of Jesus. But the justice and the 
compassion of the Boman gave way at once before the 
fear of weakening his own interest, or endangering his 
own personal safety, with his imperial master. He made 
one effort more to work on the implacable people ; he 
was answered with the same furious exclam&tions, and 
with menaces of more alarming import. They accused 
him of indifference to the stability of the imperial 
power: — "Thou art not Caesar's fiiend:"" they threat* 



» John xix. 8-11. • John lix. 12. 
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ened to leport liis conduct, in thns allowing the title of 
royalty to be assumed with impunity, to the reigning 
Caesar, That Caesar was the dark and jealous Tiberius. 
Up to this period the Jewish nation, when they had 
complained of the tyranny of their uatiye sovereigns, 
had ever obtained a &Tourable hearing at Borne. Even 
against Herod the Great, their charges had been re- 
ceived; they had been admitted to a public audience ; 
and though their claim to national independence at the 
death of that sovereign had not been allowed, Archelaus 
had received his government with limited powers, and 
on the complaint of the peoide had been removed from 
his throne. In short, the influence of that attachment 
to the Cassarean fiunily,* which had obtained for the 
nation distinguished privileges from both Julius and 
Augustus, had not yet been effitced by that character of 
turbulence and insubordination which led to their final 
ruin. 

In what manner such a charge of not being *^ Caesar's 
Mend " might be misrepresented or aggravated, it was 
impossible to conjecture; but the very strangeness of 
the accusation was likely to work on the gloomy and 
suspicious mind of Tib^us; and the &ail tenure by 
which Pilate held his favour at Borne is shown by his 
ignominious recall and banishment some years after, en 
the complaint of the Jeunsh people; though not, it is true^ 
for an act of indiscreet mercy, but one of unnecessary 
cruelty. The latent and suspended decision of liis cha- 
racter reappeared in all its customary recklessness. The 
life of one man, however blameless, was not for an ip 
stant to be considered, when his own advancement, his 
personal safety, were in peril: his sterner nature 

» Coinpai* Hist, of the Jews, ii. 48. 
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resumed the ascendant; he monnted the tribunal^ whidi 
was erected on a tesselated payemeat near > the Proto-^ 
riiim,^ and passed iiie solemn, the ixreTOcaUb .sentence. 
It might ahnost seem that^ in bitter moekery, Filate 
oondomia. ^^ ^® 1*^ *™® demanded, "Shall I crucify 
tiooafj««i. y^^ting?" «WehaTenolring,butCteBar,'^ 
was the answer of the CSiief Priests. Pili^ yielded up 
the contest ; the murderer was conmianded4o be set at' 
liberty, the Just man snrraidered to cme^bdon. 

The remorseless soldiery were at hand, and* insti- 
jjMouot gated, no doubt, by the influence, by the bribes, 
mS^^ of the Sanhedrin, carried the sentence into 
soidieiT. effect with the most savage and wanton insults. 
They dressed him up in all the mock semblance of 
royalty (He had already the purple robe and the 
crown); a reed was now placed in his hand for a 
scepire ; they paid him their insulth^ homage ; struck 
him with the palms of their hands; spat upon him; 
and then stripping him of his splendid attire, dressed 
him again in his own simple raiment, soki led him out 
to death.' 

The place of execution was without the gates. This 
was the case in most towns; and in Jerusalem, which. 



■ I should not notice the strange 
mistake of the learned German, Hog, 
im this sabjecty if it had not been 
adopted bja deFerwriterina popular 
journal. Hog has supposed theAttf^- 
trrfmroy (perhaps the tesselated) 
stone paTement on which Pilate's tri- 
bunal was erected, to be the same 
which was the scene of a remailcable 
incident mentiooed bj Josephos. Dur- 
ing the siege of the Temple, a cen- 
turion, Julianns, charged on horse- 



back, and finreed his waj into tht 
inner court of the Temple, his horse 
stepped up on tiie parement (Xi^ 
ffrpmw), and he. fell. It is scarcdj 
credible that anj writer ao|uainted 
with Jewish antiquities, or tHe struc- 
ture of the Temple, could suppose that 
the fioman GoTemor would raise his 
tribunal within the inrioUble precinctt 
of the inner court. 

« Matt, xxvii. 27-30; Mark j^ 
15-20. 
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according to traditimiy always maintained a k^d of 
resemblance to the camp in the \¥ildeme8S,^ as criminal 
punishments were forbidden to defile the sacred pre- 
cincts, a field beyond the walls was set apart and dese- 
crated for this unhallowed purpose.' 

Hitherto I have been tempted into some detail, both 
by the desire of aiscertaining the state of the public 
mind, and the niotiyes of the different actors in this 
unparalleled transaction, and by the necessity of har- 
monising the tarious circumstances related in the four 
separate narratives. As we approach the appalling 
close, I tremble lest the colder process of explanation 
should deaden the solemn and luurowing impression bf 
the scene, or weaken the contrast between the wild and 
tumultuous uproar of the triumphant enemies and exe- 
cutioners of the Son of Man, with the deep and unutter- 
able misery of the few faithful adherents who still fol- 
lowed hi^ footsteps: and, far above all, his own serene, 
his more than human, composure, the dignity of suffer- 
ing, which casts so far into the shade every example of 
human heroism. Yet in the most trifling inci- ctrcmn- 
dents there is so much life and reality, so re- crudflxkm. 
markable an adherence to the usages of the time and to 
the state of public feeling, that I cannot but point out 
the most striking of these particulars. For, in fact, 



f Ntunben zr. 35; 1 Kings zzi. 
IS ; Hebrews xiii. 12. Extra orbem, 
pAtibnltim. Plantos. See Grotiiis. 

* It is curious to trace on what 
uncertain grounds rest manj of our 
established notions rdating to incidents 
In the early history of our religion. 
Ko one scmples to speak in the popu- 
lar language of " the Hill of Calvary ;*' 
yet there appears no eridenoe, which 



is not purely legendary, for the asser- 
tion that Calrary was on a hill. The 
notion arose ftom the fandM fater* 
pretatlon of the word Golgotha (the 
Place of a Skull), which was thought 
to imply some resemblanoe in its form 
to a human skull ; but it is fiir more 
probably derived from having been 
strewn with the remains of condemned 
malefiictorH. 
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there is no single drdunstance, however minute, which 
does not add to the tmth of the whole description, so as 
to stamp it (I have honestly endeavonred to consider it 
with the calmest impartiality) with an impression of 
credibility, of certainly, equal to, if not surpassing, every 
event in the history of man. The inability of Jesus 
(exhausted by a sleepless nighty by the length of the 
trial, by insults and bodily pain, by the scourging and 
the blows) to bear his own cross (the constant practice 
of condemned criminals) ;* the seizure of a Cyrenian^ 
from a province more numerously colonised by Jews 
than any other, except Egypt and Babylonia, as he was 
entering the city, and, perhaps, was known to be an 
adherent of Jesus, to bear the cross ;^ the customary 
deadening potion of wine and myrrh,^ which was given 
to malefactors previous to their execution, but which 
Jesus, aware of its stupifying or intoxicating effect^ and 
determined to preserve his firmness and self-command, 
but slightly touched with his lips ; the title, the King* 
of the Jews, in three languages,* so strictly in accord- 
ance with the public usage of the time; the division 
and casting lots for his garments by the soldiers who 
executed him (those who suffered the ignominious 
punishment of the cross being exposed entirely naked, 
or with nothing more than was necessary for decency) ;* 



* Henot the oommon term ** fur- 
cifer.** Patibaliim &ntt par urbein, 
deinde ft%iitar crud. Plauti Frag. 

^ Mtak XT. 21 ; Luke zxiii. 26. 

• Matt, xzvii. 34; Hark xr. 24. 
The Babbina my, wine with fivikin- 
cense. Thit potion was giren hj the 
Jewi out of compaasion to criminals. 

* Lake tziii. 38; John six. 19, 
SO. 

• The inacriplions on the paliaaica 



which dirided the part of the Temple 
court which might be entered bf the 
Gentiles from that which was open onljr 
to the Jews, were written, with the 
Roman sanction, in the three languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

' Matt. zzTii. 35; Mark zr. 24; 
Luke xziu. 34; John ziz. 28, 24. 
The Jewish modes of execution wen 
by stoning, strangulation, and decapV 
tatioB. 
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all these particalars, as well as the instrument of eze* 
cution, the cross, are in strict unison with the well- 
known practice of Boman criminal jurisprudenca The 
execution of the two malefactors, one on each side of 
Jesus, is equally consonant with their ordinary admi- 
nistration of justice, particularly in this ill-&ted province. 
Probably before, unquestionably at a later period, Jeru- 
salem was doomed to behold the long line of crosses on 
which her sons were left by the relentless Boman autho- 
rities to struggle with slow and agonising deatL 

In other circumstances the Jewish national character 
IS equally conspicuous. This appears even in the con- 
duct of the malefactors. The fEmatical Judaism TiMtwo 
of one, not improbably a follower, or infected "n********- 
with the doctrines of the Gaulonite, even in his last 
agony, has strength enough to insult the pretender to 
the name of a Messiah who yet has not the power to 
release himself and his fellow-sufferers fix)m death The 
other, of milder disposition, yet in death, inclines to 
oelieye in Jesus, and when he returns to assume his 
kingdom, would hope to share in its blessings. To him 
Jesus, speaking in the current, and therefore intel- 
ligible, language, promises an immediate reward ; he is 
to pass at once from life to happiness — from the cross to 
Paradise.^ Besides this, how striking the triumph of 
his enemies, as the Lord seemed to surrender himself 
without resistance to the growing pangs of death ; the 
assembling, not only of tiie rude and fero- ^Mtatonor 
cious populace, but of many of the most dis- tioa. 
tinguished rank, the members of the Sanhedrin, to 
behold and to insult the last moments of their ono9 
redoubted, but now despised, adversary ! 

c Lake niii. 39*43. 
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Andstill every indication of a})proacliing death seemed 
more -and more to justify their rejection !^*-stilI no sign ot 
f the mighty, the all-powerfdl Messiah ! Their tamiting 
aUnsions to his royal title, to his misapj^rehended speech, 
which rankled in their hearts, about the demolition and 
rebuilding of the Temple;^ to his power of healing 
others, and restoring life, a' power in his own case so 
.manifestly suspended or lost ; the offer to acknowledge 
him as the Messiah, if he would come down from l^e 
cross in the face of day ; the still more malignant 
reproach, that He, who had boasted of the peculiar 
favour (d Qod, was now so visibly deserted and aban- 
doned^ — the Son of Man, as He called himself, is left to 
perish despised and disregarded by God; all this as 
strikingly accords with, and illustrates the state of, 
Jewish feeling, as do the former circumstances the 
Boman usages. 

And amid the whole wild and tumultuous scene there 
are some quiet gleams of pure Christianity, which con* 
trast.with and relieve the general darkness and horror : 
not merely the superhuman patience, with which iosull^ 
and pain, and ignominy, are borne; not merely the 
serene self-command, which shows that the senses are 
not benumbed or deadened by the intensity of suffering ; 
but the dight incidental touches of gentleness and 
humanity.' I cannot but indicate the answer to the 
afflicted women, who stood by the way weeping, as Jesus 
passed on to Calvary, and whom He commanded not 
Contactor " to weep for him," but for the deeper sorrows 
^••^ to which themselves or their children were 

devoted; the notice of the group of his own kindred 



^ Matt, anrii. 39-43 ; Mark xr. 31, 32 ; LukexxULSS. 
> Luke zziii. 27^1. 
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and followers who stood by the cross ; his bequest of 
the support of his Yirgin Mother to the beloved dis- 
ciple ; ^' above all, that most affecting ex^mpHfioation of 
his own tenets, the prayer for the pardon of his enemies, 
the palliation of their crime £rom their ignorance of its 
real enormity, — "Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.""" Yet so little are the Evangelists 
studious of effect, that this incident of unrivalled moral 
sublimity, even in the whole life of CSbrist, is but 
briefly, we might almost say carelessly, noticed by St. 
Luke alone. 

Prom the sixth hour (noonday), writes the Evan- 
gelist St. Matthew, there was darkness over all ' I'^stf?^ 

tiorudttk* 

the land unto the ninth hour.*" The whole neae^ 
earth (the term in the other Evangelists) id no doubt 
used aecording to Jewish phraseology, in which Pales- 
tine, the sacred land, was emphatically the earth. This 
supernatural gloom appears to resemble that lerriiic 
darknesfr which precedes an earthquake. 

For these three hours Jesus had borne the excru- 
ciating anguish — ^his human nature begins to fail, and 
he complains of the burning thirst', the most painful but 
usual aggravation of such a death. A c(^passionate 
bystander filled a sponge with vinegar, fixed it on a 
long reed, and was about to lift it to his Kps, when the 
dying Jesus uttered his last words, those dPthe Twenty- 



* John xi;r. 25-27. . , r 

■* Luke zziii. 84. 

■ Matt, xrvii. 45-53 ; Mark xv. 
33-38; Lnkexziii. 44, 45^Joh]i 
ziz. 28-30. 

Gibbon bai odd, and troly, as re- 
gards all weU-infonned and aobor inter- 
preters of the sacred writings, that " the 



odehr^tedpaasagejot'Phlegon.is now 
wisely abandoned^" It, still maintains 
its ground, however, with writers of a 
^sertaia dass, notwithstanding that its 
irreleyancj has already been admitted 
by Origen, and its anthoritj rejected by 
ererj writer who has the least uretenr 
sions to histeiktl critidnii 
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necond Psalm, in whicli, in the bitterness of his heart, 
Da^id had complained of the manifest desertion of his 
Gody who had jrielded him up to his enemies — the 
phrase had perhaps been in common nse in extreme 
distress — Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ? — My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ^ The compassionate 
hand of the man, raising the vinegar, was arrested by 
others, who, a few perhaps in trembling curiosity, but 
more in bitter mockery, supposing that He called not on 
Grod (Eli) but on Elias, commanded him to wait and 
see, whether, even now, that great and certain sign of 
the Messiah, the appearance of Elijah, would at length 
take place. 

Their barbarous triumph was uninterrupted ; and He^ 
who yet (his followers were not without some lingering 
hope, and the more superstitious of his enemies not 
without some trembling apprehension) might awaken to 
all his terrible and prevailing majesty, had now mani- 
dmuiot festly expired.!^ xhe Messiah, the imperish- 
'^"^ able, the eternal Messiah, had quietly yielded 
up the ghost 

Even the dreadful earthquake ^ which followed, seemed 
to pass away without appalling the enemies of Jesus. 
The rending of the veil of the Temple from the top to 
the bottom, so strikingly significant of the approaching 
abolition of the local worship, would either be concesJed 
by the priesthood, or attributed as a natural e£fect to 
the convulsion of the earth. The same convulsion would 
displace the stones which covered the ancient tombs, 
and lay open many of the innumerable rock-hewn 



• Matt xzvii. 46 ; Mark zr. I i 2«t^/tobf is tht ordinary word ki 
M-37; John ziz. 28-30. | an earthquakt. 

» lake xsiii. 46. < 
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septdchres which perforated the hills on every side of the 
city, and expose the dead to pubHc view. To the awe- 
struck and depressed minds of the followers of Jesus, no 
doubt, were confined those visionary appearances of the 
spirits of their deceased brethren, which are obscurely 
intimated in the rapid narratives of the Evangelists.' 

But these terrific appearances, which were altogether 
lost on the infatuated Jews, were not without effect 
on the less prejudiced Boman soldiery; they seemed 
to bear the testimony of Heaven to the innocence, to 
the divine commission, of the crucified Jesus. The 
centurion who guarded the spot, according to St. Luke, 
declared aloud his conviction that Jesus was ^* a just 
man ;" according to St. Matthew, that He was " the Son 
ofGod."' 

Secure now, by the visible marks of dissolution, by 
the piercing of his side, from which blood and water 
flowed out, that Jesus was actually dead ; and still, even 
in their most irreligious acts of cruelty and Bmiaiof 
wickedness, punctiliously religious (since it was "^"^ 
a sin to leave the body of that blameless being on the 
cross durii^ one day,^ whom it had been no sin, but 



' This 18 the probable and consistent 
yiew of Michaelis. Those who assert 
« supernatural eclipse of the sun rest 
on the most dubious and suspicious 
tradition ; while those who look with 
jealousj on the introduction of natural 
causes, however so timed as in &ct to 
be no less extraordinary than events 
altogether contrary to the course of 
nature, forget or despise the difficulty 
of accounting for the apparently slight 
sensation produced on the minds of 
the Jews, and the total silfuce of all 
other history. Compare the very 

VOL. I. 



sensible note of M. Guizot on the latte/ 
part of Gibbon's zvth chapter. 

* Matt, zzvii. 54; Li^e zziii. 47 
Lightfoot supposes that by intercourse 
with the Jews he may have learned 
their phraseology : Grotius, that he 
had a general impression that Jesw^ 
was a superior being. 

* Dent. zsi. 23. The Jews usually 
buried executed criminals ignomini- 
ously« but at the request of « fiunily 
would permit a regular burial. V\^U 
foot, fiom Babyl. San. 
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rather an act of the highest yirtae, to murder the day 
before), the Sanhedrin gave their consent tc a wealthy 
adherent of Jesus, Joseph, of the town of Arimathea, to 
bury the body. The sanction of Pilate was easily ob- 
tained : it wi^ taken down from the cross, and consigned 
to the sepulchre prepared by Joseph for his own family, 
but in which no body had yet been laid." The sepulchre 
was at no great distance from the place of execution ; 
the customary rites were performed; the body was 
wrapped in fine linen and anointed with a mixture of 
costly spice and myrrh, with which the remains of those 
who were held in respect by their kindred were usually 
preserved; As the Sabbath was drawing on, the work 
was performed with the utmost despatch, and Jesus was 
laid to rest in the grave of his faithful adherent. 

In that rock-hewn tomb might appear to be buried 
TiMvei^ for ever both the fears of his enemies and the 
•am? hopes of his followers. Though some rumours 
of his predictions concerning his resurrection had crept 
abroad, sufficient to awaken the caution of the Sanhe- 
drin, and to cause them to seal the outward covering of 
the sepulchre, and, with the approbation of Pilate, to 
station a Boman guard upon the spot ; yet, as far as the 
popular notion of the Messiah, nothing could be more 
entirely and absolutely destructive of their hopes than 
the patient submission of Jesus to insult, to degrada- 
tion, to death. However, with some of milder nature, 
his exquisite sufferings might excite compassion ; how- 
ever the savage and implacable cruelty with which the 
flulers urged his fate might appear revolting to the 
multitude, after their first access of religious indigna- 
tion had passed away, and the recollection returned to 



^ !!«<*, MTii. 57-60; Mar? rr. 42-47; Luke xxiii. 50-56; John xix, 38-42. 
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the gentle demeanour and beneficent acts of Jesus ; yet 
the hope of REDEMPTION, whatever meaning they might 
attach to the term, whether deliyerance from their ene- 
mies or the restoration of their theocratic government, 
had set in utter darkness. However vague or contra- 
dictory this notion among the diflferent sects or classes, 
with the mass of the people, nothing less than an imme- 
diate instantaneous reappearance in some appalling or 
imposing form could have reinstated Jesus in his high 
place in the popular expectation. Without this, his 
career was finally closed^ and Hjd would pass away at 
once, as one of the brief wonders of the time, his tem- 
porary claims to respect or attachment refuted alto- 
gether by the shame, by the ignominy, of his death. His 
ostensible leading adherents were men of the humblest 
origin, and, as yet, oi no distiuguished aWlity; men 
from whom little danger could be apprehended, and who 
might safely be treated with contemptuous neglect. No 
attempt appears to have been made to secure a single 
person, or to prevent their peaceful retreat to their 
native Galilee. The whole rdigion centered in the 
person of Jesus, and in his death was apparently sup- 
pressed, crushed, extinguished for ever. Affcer a few 
days, the Sanhedrin would dread nothing less than a 
new disturbance from the same quarter ; and Pilate, as 
the whole affair had passed off without tumult, would 
soon suppress the remonstrances of his conscience at the 
sacrifice of an innocent life, since the public peace had 
been maintained, and no doubt his own popularity with 
the leading Jews considerably heightened, at so cheap 
a price. All then was at an end : yet, after the deatb 
of Christ, commences^ strictly speaking, the history of 
Christianity. 

22 
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The Resurrection, and first Promulgation »f ChriBtianity. 

The resurrection of Jesus is the basifc of Christianity; 

it is the groundwork of the Christian doctrine 
doctrine of the immortality of the souL Henceforward 
Iiortioitj'of that great truth begins to assume a new cha« 

racter, and to obtain an influence over the 
political and social, as well as over the individual happi- 
ness of man, unknown in the former ages of the world.* 
It is no longer a feeble and uncertain instinct, nor a 
remote speculative opinion, obscured by the more press- 
ing necessities and cares of the present life, but the 
universal predominant sentiment, constantly present to 
the thoughts, enwoven with the usages, and pervading 
the whole moral being of man. The dim and scattered 
rays, either of traditionary belief, of intuitive feeling, or 
of philosophic reasoning, were brought as it were to a 
focus, condensed and poured with an immeasurably 
stronger, an expanding, an all-permeating light upon 
the human soul.^ Whatever its origin, whether in 



* Our Sarioor assaines the doctrine 
of another life, as the basis of his dor. 
ti ines, because, in a certain sense, i* 
was already the popular belief among 
the Jews ; but it is yery different >nth 
the Apostles, when thej address the 
heathen, who formed fkr the largest 
{Mirt of the converts to Christianitf. 

^ I hare fe md some of these obser- 



vations, and even expressions, antici- 
pated bj the striking remarks of Lea- 
sing: Und so ward Christus der eii;te 
znverl&ssige praktisdie Lehrer der Un- 
sterblichkeit der Seele. Der erste zti- 
verliissige Leb «r. Zuverlassig duixh 
seine Weissagnngen, den in ihm erfiiiif 
schienen : zuverlassig durch die W un- 
der die er verrichtete : zuverlassig darcb 
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human nature, or the aspirations of high-thoughted iiidi* 
viduals, propagated through theur followers, or in former 
reyelation, it received such an impulse, and was so deeply 
and universally moulded up with the popular mind in all 
orders, that from this period may be dated the true era 
of its dominion. If by no means new in its elementary 
principle, it was new in the degree and the extent 
to which it began to operate in the aflfairs of men.*" 



seine eigne Wiederbelebang nach einem 
Tode, dorchden er wine Lehre Tendegelt 
hatte. Der ente pnkiische Lehrer. 
Denn ein anders ist, die Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele, als eine philosophische Spe- 
culation, Termuthen, wunschen, glaa- 
ben: ein anden leine innem and aas> 
sem Handlongen darnach einrichten. 
Werk«,x. p. 321. 

* The most remarkable eridenoe of 
the extent to which Gennan specula- 
tion has wandered awaj from the first 
principles of Christianitj is this : that 
<me of the most religious writers, the 
one who has endeaTvmred with the most 
eumest sinceritj to reconnect religious 
belief with the philosophy of the times, 
has actuallj represented C!hristianitj 
without, or almost without, the im- 
mortalitj of the soul ; and this the 
ardent and eloquait transbtor of Plato 1 
Copious and fdll on the moral regene- 
ration effected hj Christ in this world, 
with the loftiest sentiments of the 
emancipation of the human soul from 
the bondage of sin hj the Gospel, 
Schleiermadier is silent, or almost 
silent, on the redemption from death. 
He beholds Christ distinctlj as bringing 
life, only vaguely and remotely as bring- 
ing inmiortality, to light. I acknow- 
ledge that I mistrusted the extent of 
my own acquaintance with the writings 
of Schleiermacher and the accuracy 



with which I had read them (chiefly 
the Glaubenslehre and some of those 
sermons which were so hi|^y admired 
at Berlin) ; but I have found my own 
conclusions confirmed by an author 
whom I cannot suspect to be unac- 
quainted with the writings, or unjust 
to the character, of one ^r whom he 
entertains the most profound respect. 
So geschah es, dass dieser Glaubenslehre 
unter den H&nden der Begriff des HeQes 
sich aus einem wesentlich jenseitigen 
in einem wesentlich diasseitigen yer^ 
wandelte. . . . Hieimit ist nun abeor 
die eigentliche Bedeutung des alten 
Glaubengmndsatzes in der that rerlo- 
ren gegangen. Wo die aussicht auf eina 
dereinstige, aus dem dann in Schauen 
mngesetrten Glauboi emporwadisendt 
Sdi^ceit so, wia hi Schleiermacher's 
eigener Darstellunginden Hintergrund 
tritt, so ganz nur als eine beilaiifige, in 
Bezug auf das Wie ganz und gar pro- 
blematisch bleibende Folgenmg, ja &8t 
als ein hors d'oeuyre hinzugebracht 
wird: da wird auch demjenigen Bf 
wussteem welches seine dioneltige B'- 
fiiedigung in dem Glauben an Christuf 
gewonnen hat, o£Eenbar seine michtig- 
ste, ja seine einzige Waffe gegen alle die 
ihm die Wahrheit solcher Befriedigui^ 
bestreiten, oder bezweifeln, aua del 
Handen garissen. Weisse, Dia^lnraii- 
gelischa Gescfaid>te, Band. ii. pw 451 
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The calm inquirer into the history of human nature, 
jBffecu of as displayed in the existing records of our race, 
trine. if unhappily disinclined to receive the Chris- 

tian faith as a divine revelation, must nevertheless 
behold in this point of time the crisis, and in this cir- 
cumstance the governing principle, of the destinies of 
mankind during many centuries of their most active 
and fertile development. A new race of passions was 
introduced into the poKtical arena, as well as into the 
individual heart, or rather the natiaral and universal 
passions were enlisted in the service of more absorbing 
and momentous interests. The fears and hopes by 
which man is governed took a wider range, embracing 
the ftiture life in many respects with as much, or even 
stronger, energy and intenseness than the present. The 
stupendous dominion erected by the Church, the great 
chiuracteristic feature of modem histoiy, rested almost 
entirely on this basis ; it ruled as possessing an inherent 
power over the destiny of the soul in* a future world. 
It differed in this primary principle of its authority from^ 
the sacerdotal castes of antiquity. The latter rested 
their influence on hereditary claims to superiority over 
the rest of mankind ; and though they dedt sometimes, 
more or less largely, in the terrors and hopes of another 
state of being, especially in defence of their own power 
and privileges, theirs was a kind of mixed aristocracy 
of birth and priestcraft. But if this new and irresistible 
power lent itself, in certain stages of society, to himian 
ambition, and, as a stern and inflexible lictor, bowed 
down the whole mind of man to the &sces of a spiritual 
tyranny, it must be likewise contemplated in its far 
wider and more lasting, though perhaps less imposing 
character, as the parent of all which is purifying, enno- 
bling, unselfish, in Christian civilisation ; as a principle 
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of eyery humanising virtue which philosophy must e^er 
want; of self-sacrifice, to which the patriotism of an- 
tiquity shrinks into a narrow and national feeling : and 
as introducing a doctrine of equality as sublime as it is 
without danger to the necessary gradations which must 
esdst in human society. Since the promulgation of 
Christianity, the immortality of the soul, and its insepa- 
rable consequence, future retribution, have not only 
been assumed by the legislator as the basis of aU politi- 
cal mstitutions, but the general mind has been brought 
into such complete unison with the spirit of the laws so 
founded, that the individual repugnance to the principle 
has been constantly overborne by the general predomi* 
nant sentiment. In some periods it has seemed to 
survive the religion on which it was founded. Wher- 
ever, at all events, it operates upon the individual or 
social mind, wherever it is even tacitly admitted and 
assented to by the prevalent feeling of mankind, it must 
be traced to the profound influence which Christianity 
has, at least at one time, exercised over the inner iiature 
of man. This was the moral revolution which set into 
activity, before unprecedented, and endowed with vital- 
ity, till then unknown, this gieat ruling agent in the 
history of the world.* 

Still, however, as though almost unconscious of the 
future effects of this event, the narratives of s^toofthe 
the Evangelists, as they approach this crisis m^^' 
in their own as well as in the destinies of man, preserve 
their serene and unimpassioned flow. Each foUows his 



' This primary Uessiiig of Christi- 
anitj seems to me too often lost sight 
o£ Theologj, even ordinary religion, 
has dwelt almost ezdosiyelj on other 
qcestions relating to sal?atioD« But 



iren i^eqoired to be assnrtd that thej 
had immortal souls to be saTed, bef >rc 
they became anzioos how thsy were U 
besarcd. 
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own oonne, with precisely that discrepancy which might 
be expected among inartificial writers relating the same 
eyent, without any mutual understanding or reference 
to each other's work, but aU with the same equable and 
unexalted tone. 

The Sabbath passed away without disturbance or 
commotion. The profound quiet which preyailed in the 
crowded capital of Judaea on the seven^ day, at these 
times of rigid ceremonial observance, was unbroken by 
the partisans of Jesus. Yet even the Sabbath did not 
restrain the leading members of the Sanhedrin fix)m 
taking the necessary precautions to guard the body of 
their yictim ; their hostile jealousy, as has been before 
observed, was more alive to the predictions of the resur- 
rection than was the attachment of the disciples. To pre- 
vent any secret or tumultuous attempt of the followers 
to possess themselves of the remains of their Master, 
they caused a seal to be attached to the stone which 
formed the door to the sepulchral enclosure, and sta- 
tioned the guard which was at their disposal, probably 
for the preservation of the public peace, in the garden 
around the tomb. The guard, being Boman, might 
exercise their military fimctions on the sacred day. 
The disciples were no doubt restrained by the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, as well as by their apprehensions of re- 
awakening the popular indignation, even from ap- 
proaching the burial-place of their Master. The religion 
of the Sabbath day lulled alike the passions of the 
Rulers, the popular tumult, the fears and the sorrows of 
the disciples. 

It was not till the early dawn of the following morning* 
that some of thB women set out to pay the last melan* 



* Mntt xzviii. ; Hark xvi. ; Lukt nir . Joliii au 
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choly honours at the sepulchre. They had bought 
some of those precious drugs which were used The women 
for the preservation of the remains of the more pukhk^ 
opulent on the evening of the crucifixion ; and though 
the body had been anointed and wrapt in spices in the 
:?ustomary manner, previously to the burial, this further 
mark of respect was strictly according to usage. But 
this circumstance, thus casually mentioned, clearly shows 
that the women, at least, had no hope whatever of any 
change which could take place as to the body of Jesus.' 
The party of women consisted of Mary of Magdala, a 
town near the Lake of Tiberias; Mary, the wife of 
Alpheus, mother of James and Joses ; Joanna, wife of 
Ghuza, Herod's steward ; and Salome, " the mother of 
Zebedee's children." They were all Galileans, and 
from the same neighbourhood; all faithful attendants 
on Jesus, and related to some of the leading disciples. 
They set out very early ; and as perhaps they had to 
meet from different quarters, some not unlikely from 
Bethany, the sun was rising before they reached the 
garden. Before their arrival, the earthquake or atmos* 



' In a prolusion of Griesbach, De 
fontibtu unde Erangelista fuas de re- 
f uiTectione Domini narratiixMa hsose- 
rint, it is obsenred, that the Evangelists 
seem to have dwelt on those particular 
points in which they were personally 
concerned. This appears to fhmish a 
Tery simple key to their aj^xurent dis- 
crepancies. John, who receired his 
first intelligence from Mary Magda- 
Mne, makes her the principal person in 
his narratiye, while Matthew, who, 
with the rest of the disciples, derived 
his infonnatioii from the other women, 
fivea their relation, and cnaiti the ap- 



pearance of Jesus to the Magdalene. 
St. Mark gives a few additional minute 
particulars, but the narrative of St. 
Luke is i^together more vague and 
generaL He blends together, as a later 
historian, stndious of compression, the 
two separate transactions : he ascribes 
to the women collectively that oonmin- 
nication of the intelligence to the as- 
sembled body of the Apostles which 
appears to have been made separately 
to two distinct parties ; and disregard- 
ing the order of tiine, he after that 
reverts to the visit of St. Pet«r to th« 
sepukhre. 
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pheric commotiou^ bod taken pla<;e; the tomb had 
burst open ; and the terrified guard had fled to the city. 
Of the seaUngof the 6tone,.and the placing of the guard, 
they appear to have been ignorant, as, in the most 
natural manner, they seem suddenly to remember the 
diflSculty of removing the ponderous ^one which closed 
the sepulchre, and which would require the strength o| 
several men to raise it from its place. Sepulchres in 
the East, those at least belonging to men of rank and 
opulence, were formed of au outward small court or 
enclosure, the entrance to which was covered by a huge 
stone; and within were cells or chambers, often hewn 
in the solid rock, for the deposit of the dead. As the 
women drew near, they saw that the stone had been 
removed, and the first glance into the open sepulchre 
discovered that the body was no longer there. At this 
sight Mary Magdalene appears to have hurried back to 
the dty, to give information to Peter and John. These 
disciples, it may be remembered, were the only two who 
followed Jesus to his trial ; and it is likely that they 
were together in some part of the city, while the rest 
were scattered in different quarters, or perhaps had 
retired to Bethany. During the absence of Mary, the 
other women made a closer inspection ; they entered 
the inner chamber, they saw- the grave-clothes lying in 
an orderly manner^ the bandage or covering of the head 
rolled up, and placed on one side ;^this circumstance 
would appear incompatible with the haste of a surrepti- 
tious, or the carelessness of a violent, removal. To 
their minds thus highly excited, and bewildered with 
astonishment, with terror, and with grief, appeared, what 



f ^tifffihs, as before ronarked, usuallj means «n earthquake^ but poesibl;^ 
wa&y admit of a wider sense. 
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18 described by the Evangelist as '^ a yigion of angels/' 
One or more beings in hnman form seated in the 
shadowy twilight within the sepulchre^ and addressing 
them with human voices, told them that their lU^uster 
had risen from the grave, — that he was to go before them 
into Galilee. They had departed to communicate these 
wonderful tidings to the other disciples, before the two 
summoned by Mary Magdalene arrived : of j^^^ 
these the younger and more active^ John, out- Jo^n- 
ran the older, Peter. But he only entered the outer 
chamber, from whence he could see the state in which 
the grave-clothes were lying ; but before he entered the 
inner chamber, he awaited the arrival of his companion. 
Peter went in first, and afterwards John, who, as he 
states not till then, believed that the body had been 
taken away, for, up to that time, the Apostles them- 
selves had no thought or expectation of the resurrec- 
tion,^ These two Apostles returned home, leaving 
Mary Magdalene, who, probably wearied by her walk 
to the city and her return, had not come up with them 
till they had completed their search. The other women, 
n^eantime, had fled in haste, and in the silence of terror, 
through the hostile city; and until, later in the day, 
they found the Apostles assembled together, did not 
unburthen their hearts pf this extraordinary secret 
Mary Magdalene* was left alone; she had as ^^^ 
yet seen and heard nothing ; but on looking J^^ ®' 
down into the sepulchre, she saw the same JJ^**^" 
vision which had appeared to the others, and 
was in her turn addressed by the angels; and it seems 



k John u. 8, 9. For as yet they 1 » Mark Xfi. 9-11 ; J>hxi M 
knew not the Scripture, that he should 11-18. 
rise again from the dead. > 
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that her feelings were those of unmitigated Borrow 
She stood near the sepulchre, weeping. To her Jesua 
then first appeared. So little was she prepared for his 
presence, that she at first mistook him for the person 
who had the charge of the garden. Her language is 
that of griet because unfriendly hands have removed 
the body, and carried it away to some unknown place. 
Nor was it till He again addressed her, that she recog- 
nised his familiar form and voice. 

The second^ appearance of Jesus was to the other 
utorap. party of women, as they returned to the city, 
^^"""'^ and, perhaps, separated to find out the different 
Aposdes, to whom, when assembled, they related the 
whole of their adventure. In the mean time a third 
appearance"^ had taken place to two disciples who had 
made an excursion to Emmaus, a village between seven 
and eight miles from Jerusalem : a fourth to the Apostle 
Peter ; this apparition is not noticed by the Evangelists ; 
it rests on the authority of St PauL*^ The intelligence 
of the women had been received with the utmost incre- 
dulity by the assembled Apostles. The arrival of the 
two disciples from Emmaus, with their more particular 
relation of his conversing with them ; his explidning the 
Scriptures; his breaking bread with them; made a 
deeper impression. Still mistrust seems to have pre- 
dominated ; and when Jesus appeared in the chamber, 
the doors of which had been closed from fear lest their 
meeting should be interrupted by the hostile Bulers, the 
first sensation was terror rather than joy. It was not 



k HatU xzriii. 9, 10. 

» Marie x?i. 12, 13 ; Lake xxiv. 
r3-S2. 

* It does not ftppear possible that 
Petor oould be one of the diaciples near 



£miiiaiifl. It would hannonise the 
aocounts if we could suppose that St. 
Paul (1 Cor. XT. 5) originallj dictate<l 
KX^oxo, which was tihanged for tbtf 
more faoiiliar K^^a. 
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till Jesus conversed with them, and permitted them to 
ascertain by actual touch the identity of his body, that 
they yielded to emotions of gladness. Jesus appeared 
a second time, eight days after,® in the public assembly 
of the disciples, and condescended to remove the doubts 
of one Apostle, who had not been present at the former 
meeting, by permitting him to inspect and touch his 
wounds. 

This incredulity of the Apostles, related with so much 
simplicity, is, on many accounts, most remark- inendnutj 
able, considering the apparent distinctness with ties'l^ts^^ 
which Jesus appears to have predicted both ^'^' 
his death and resurrection, and the rumour which put 
the Sanhedrin on their guard against any clandestine 
removal of the body. The key to this difficulty is to be 
sought in the opinions of the time. The notion of a 
resurrection was intimately connected with the coming 
of the Messiah, but that resurrection was of a character 
very different fix)m the secret, the peaceful, the unim- 
posing reappearance of Jesus after his death. It was an 
integral, an essential part of that splendid vision which 
represented the Messiah as summoning all the fathers 
of the chosen race from their graves to share in the 
glories of his kingdom.^ Even after the Eesurrection 
the bewildered Apostles inquire whether that kingdom, 
the only sovereignty of which they yet dreamed, was 
about to commence.^ The death of Jesus, notwith- 
standing his care to prepare their minds for that appall- 
ing event, took them by surprise : they seem to have 
been stunned and confounded. It had shaken their 
faith by its utter incongruity with their preconceived 



• Mark zvi. 14-18 ; Luke xziy. 36-49 ; John xz. 19-29. 
9 See Book I. ch. i. p. 78. < Acts ii. 6. Compare Lake xziv. 21. 
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Dotions, rather than confirmed it by its accordance witli 
bis own predictions ; and in this perplexed and darkling 
state the resnrrection came upon them not less s^uDgely 
at issue with their conceptions of the manner in which 
the Messiab would return to the world. When Jesus 
had alluded with more or less prophetic distinctness to 
that event, their minds had, no doubt, reverted to their 
rooted opinions on the subject, and moulded up the 
plain sense of his words with some vague and confused 
interpretation framed out of their own traditions ; the 
latter so fietr predominating, that their memory retained 
scarcely a vestige of the simpler truth, until it was 
forcibly reawakened by its complete fulfilment in the 
resurrection of their Lord. 

Excepting among the immediate disciples, the intelli* 
gence of the resurrection remained, it is probable, a 
profound secret, or, at all events, little more than vague 
and feeble rumours would reach the ear of the Sanhedrin. 
For though Christ had taken the first step to reorganise 
his religion, by his solemn commission to the Apostles 
at his first appearance in their assembly, it was not till 
Betnmof ^ft^r the rctum to Galilee, more particularly 
Si to'ct during one interview near the Lake of Gren- 
""•^ nesareth, that he invested Peter, and with him 

thie rest of the Apostles, with the pastoral charge over 
his new community. For, according to their custom, 
the Galilean Apostles had returned to their homes 
during the interval between the Passover and the Pente- 
cost, and there, among the former scenes of his benefit 
cent labours, on more than one occasion, the living 
Jesus had appeared, and conversed familiarly with them.' 



' Matt xxriii. 16-20; John zxi. I aocount, omits the journej to Galilee. 
1-23. Mark, in his brief and luminary | Luke (zxir. 49) seems to intimate tht 
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Forty days after the crucifixion, and ten oefbre the 
Pentecost, the Apostles were again assembled Apo«ue«iii 
at their usual place of resort, in the neighbour- ^"^^ 
hood of Jerusalem, the village of Bethany. It was here, 
on the slope of the Mount of Olives, that, in 
the language of St Luke, "he was parted ^ 

from them;" "he was taken up, and ^ cloud received 
him out of their sight/'® 

During the interval between the Ascension and the 
day of Pentecost, the ApOstles of Jesus regularly per- 
formed their devotions in the Temple, but they may 
have been lost and unobserved among the thousands who 
either returned to Jerusalem for the second great annual 
festival, or, if from more remote parts, remained, as was 



oontraiy, as if he had known nothing 
of tliis retreat. This yerse, however, 
vaaj be a kind of continuation of verse 
47, and is not to be taken in this strict 
sense, so as positively to exclude an 
intermediate joumej to Galilee. 

■ Keander has closed his Life of Christ 
with some forcible observations on the 
AsoensioD, to whidi it has been objected, 
that St. Luke alone, though in two 
places (Gosp. xxiv. 50, 51 ; Acts i. 9- 
11), mentions this extraordinary event : 
** How could the resurrection of C3irist 
have been to the disciples the ground- 
work of their belief in everlasting life, 
'.f it had been again followed by his 
ieath ? With the death of Christ the 
%ith, especially in his resurrection and 
reappearance, must again, of necessity, 
have sunk away. Christ would again 
have appeared to them an ordinary 
man; their belief in him, as the Messiah, 
would have suffered a violent shock. 
How in this manner could that con- 
▼iction of the exaltation of Christ have 



formed itself within them, which we 
find expressed in theiv writings with so 
much force and precision? Though the 
fact of his ascension, as visible to the 
senses, is witnessed exptessly only hy 
St. Luk«, the langui^e of St. John 
concerning his ascent to the Father, 
the declarations of all the Apostles con- 
cerning his exaltation to heaven [see 
especially the strong expression of St. 
Mark, xvi. 19. — H. M.], presuppose 
their conviction of his supernatural 
elevation from the earth, since the 
notion of his dqMuture from this earthly 
life in the ordinary manner is thereby 
altogether excluded. Even if none ot 
the apostolic writers had ' mentioned 
this visible and real fiict, we might 
have safely inferred from all which 
they say of Christ, that in some form 
or other fney presuppcied a super* 
natural exaltauon of Christ from this 
visible earthly world." L^ ben Jfcc, 
p. 656. 
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cosiomary, in the capital from the Passoyer to the Pen- 
tecost The election of a new Apostle to fill the myste- 
lious number of twelve, a number hallowed to Jewish 
feeling as that of the tribes of their ancestors, shows 
that they now looked upon themselves again as a perma- 
nent body, united by a federal principle, and destined 
for some ulterior purpose ; and it is possible that they 
might look with eager hope to the feast of Pentecost, 
ioeotfcmof the celebration of the delivery of the Law on 
JtoT^ -^p^ Mount Sinai ;* the birthday as it were of the 
religious constitution of the Jews, as an epoch peculiarly 
suited for the reorganisation and reconstruction of the 
new kingdom of the Messiah. 

The Sanhedrin doubtless expected anything rather 
than the revival of the religion of Jesus. The guards, 
who had fled from the sepulchre, had been bribed to 
counteract any rumour of the Besurrection, by charging 
the disciples with the clandestine removal of the body. 
The city had been restored to peace, as if no extraor- 
dinary event had taken place. The Galileans, the fol- 
lowers of Jesus among the rest, had retired to their 
native province. In the popular estimation the claims 
of Jesus to the Messiahship were altogether extinguished 
by his death. The attempt to reinstate him, who had 
been condemned by the Sanhedrin and crucified by the 
Eomans, in public reverence and belief as the promised 
Bedeemer, might have appeared a proceeding so des- 
perate as could not enter into the most enthusiastic 
mind. The character of the disciples of Jesus was as 
little calculated to awaken apprehension. The few 
richer or more influential persons who had been inclined 
to embrace his cause, even during his lifetime, had 

* See tlie traditions on the subject in Meoschen, N. T., a Talnmde .Ou 
tmti m, p. 740, 
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mamtained their obnoxious opinions in secret The 
ostensible leaders were men of low birth, humble occu 
pations, deficient education, and — ^no unimportant objec 
tion in the mind of the Jews — Galileans. Never indeed 
was sect so completely centred in the person of its 
founder: the whole rested on his personal authority, 
emanated &om his personal teaching ; and however it 
might be thought Ihat some of his sayings might lie 
treasm*ed in the minds of his blind and infatuated adhe- 
rents ; however they might refuse to abandon the hope 
that he would appear again, as the Messiah; all this 
delusion would gradually die away, from the want of 
any leader qualified to take up and maintain a cause 
so lost and hopeless. Great must have been their 
astonishment at the intelligence, that the reli- Beappe«- 
gion of Jesus had reappeared, in a new, in a ^J^?/ 
more attractive form; that on the feast day '^**°** 
which next followed their total dispersion, those humble, 
ignorant, and despised Galileans were making converts by 
thousands, at the very gates, even perhaps within the pre- 
cincts of the Temple. The more visible circumstances 
of the miracle which took place on the day of Pente- 
cost> the descent of the Holy Ghost, under the appear- 
ance of fiery tongues, in the private assembly of the 
Christians, might not reach their ears ; but they could 
not long remain ignorant of this strange and alarming 
fact) that these uneducated men, apparently reorganised, 
and acting with the most fearless freedom, were fami- 
liarly conversing with, and inculcating the belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus, on strangers from every quarter of 
the world, in all their various languages, or dialects.* 



* Kdnoel (in loc Act.) gives a lucid 
iriew of the Tarious Rationalist and 
Anti-Ratiooalist interpretations of this 



miracle. The most ingenioas and 
probable is that (yet it is difficult to re- 
c(»Male it with the language of the Acts) 
VOL. L 2 A 
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The Jews whose families had been long domiciliated 
in the different provinces of the Boman and the Par- 
thian dominions^ gradually lost, or had never learned, 
the vanacular tongue of Palestine; they adopted the 
language of the surrounding people. The original 
sacred Hebrew was understood only by the learned. 
How fax, on one side the Greeks on the other the 
Babylonian Chaldaicy which was nearly allied to the 
vernacular Aramaic, were admitted into the religious 
services at the synagogue, appears uncertain ; but the 
different synagogues in Jerusalem were appropriated to 
the different races of Jews. Those from Alexandria^ 
from Cyrene, the Libertines, descended from freed 
slaves at Bome, perhaps therefore speaking Latin, the 
Cilicians and Asiatics, had their separate places of 
assembly:^ so, probably, those who came from more 
remote quarters, where Greek, the universal medium of 
communication in great part of the Boman empire, was 
less known, as in Arabia, Mesopotamia, and beyond the 
Euphrates. 

The scene of this extracnrdinary incident must have 
been some place of general resort; yet, scarcely within 
the Temple, where, though there were many chambers 



«£ Neander and Banien ; the^ slightly 
4i£br. (See Chriitianity and Mankind, 
I. IL) Every way there are almost 
insurmountable difficulties. Taking 
ihe oonamon notion, it is certainly re- 
markable that there is no mention of 
the uie of this gift in early Christian 
history, or even, I bdieve, in tradition, 
for the purpose of conversion. In my 
youthful zeal I attempted to prove the 
oontraxy; my attempt, I oenfess, was 
ft total Mure, llie mention of the 



gift of tongues in Corinth perpksM 
rather than elucidates the difHcuIfy. 
It was obvionily thought a veiy se- 
condary gift, noit the extraordinary 
endowment inferred from the passagt 
intlie Acts ; and of all places in Greece^ 
Corinth, though the resort of commer- 
cial strangers from different parts ol 
the world, would be that in which this 
special gift would be least wanted tot 
the extension of the religiom 
' AciiTL 
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set apart for instmction in the Law, and oUier devo- 
tional purposes, the Apostles were not: likely Diidi^eft 
to haye obtained admittance to one of these, Tempie. 
or to have been permitted to carry on their tongues 
teaching without interruption. If conjecture might be 
hazaEded^ we should venture to place their house of 
assembly in one of the streets leading to the Temple ; 
that, perhaps, which, descending the slope of the hill, 
led to the Mount of Olives^ and to the village of 
Bethany. The time, the third hour, nine in the 
morning, was that of public prayer in tiae Temjde. 
Mitltitudes, therefore, would throng all the avenues to 
the Temple, and would be arrested on their way by the 
extraordinary sight of Peter and his colleagues thus, 
addressing t]^ various classes in their different dialects;^ 
asserting openly the resurrection of Jesus ; arraigning- 
the injustice of his judicial murder ; and re-establishingr* 
his claim to be received as the Mesaak 

These submissive, timid, and scattered followers of^ 
Jesus thus burst upon the public atteutim^ suddenly 
invested with courage, endowed wi& cc^mandingT 
eloquence, in the very scene of their Master's emeL 
apprehension and execution, asserting his Mesaiahshipy 
in a form as irreconcileable with their own preoonoeived 
notions as with those of the rest of the peoj^e ;. ana^n* 
ing the Bulers, and, by implication, if not as yet in: 
distinct worda^ the whole nation, c^ the most heinous 
act of impiety, as well as barbarity, the rejection of the 
Messiah; prodaiming the Resurrection, and defying 
investigation. The whole speech of Peter speech ©c 
clashed with the skongest prejudices of those ^^' 
who had so short a time bdbre given such feaifiit 
evidence of their animosity and remorselessness. It 
proclaimed that ^^the last days," the days of tho 

2 A 2 
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MesBiah, the days of prophecy and wonder, had already 
b^nn. It placed the Being whom but fifty days before 
they had seen helplessly expiring upon tiie cross, far 
above the pride, almost the idol of the nation. King 
David. The ashes of the king had long reposed in the 
tomb, which was before their eyes ; but the tomb could 
not confine Jesus; death had no power over liis 
remains. Nor was his Besurrection all : the crucified 
Jesus was now ^^on the right hand of God:" He had 
assumed that last, the highest distinction of the Messiah 
— ^the superhuman majesty ; that intimate relation with 
the Deity, which, however vaguely and indistinctly 
shadowed out in the Jewish notion of the Messiah, was 
as it were the crowning glory, the ultimate height to 
which the devout hopes of the most strongly excited of 
the Jews followed up the {Momised Bedeemer : "There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that 
Ood hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Ixyrd and Christ"^ 

Three thousand declared converts were the result of 
this first appeal to the Jewish multitude. The religion 
thus reappeared, in a form new^ complete, and more 
decidedly hostile to the prevailing creed and dominant 
sentiments of the nation. From this time the Christian 
community assumed its separate and organised existence, 
united by the federal rite of baptism ; and the popular 
mind was deeply impressed by tiie preternatural powers 
^Lerdsed by its leading followers. Many of the converts 
threw their property, or part of it, into a common stock; 
now become necessary, as the teachers of Christianity 
had to take up their permanent residence in Jerusalem^ 
at a distance from their homes and the scenes of theic 
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hnmble labours. The religion spread, of ooiirse, yriQi 
the greatest rapidity among the lower orders. Assist- 
aiice in their wants, and protection against the hostility^ 
or at least the coldness and estrangement, of the 
powerful and opulent, were necessary to hold together 
the young society. Such was the general ardour, that 
many did not hesitate to sell their landed property, the 
tenure of which, howeyer loosened by time, and by the 
successiye changes in the political state of the country, 
probably, at this period of the Messiah's expected 
coming, assumed a new yalue. This, therefore, was 
no easy triumph oyer Jewish feeling. Yet oommon 
nothing like an Essenian community of goods S^Sinnitir 
oyer appears to have preyafled in the Christian «'««^ 
Church; such a system, howeyer &yourable to the 
maintenance of certain usages or opinions within a 
narrow sphere, would haye been fatal to the aggressiye 
and comprehensiye spirit of Christianity ; the yital and 
conseryatiye principle of a sect, it was inconsistent with 
an uniyersal religion ; and we cannot but admire the 
wisdom which ayoided a precedent so attractiye, as 
conducing to the immediate prosperity, yet so dangerous 
to the ultimate progress of the religion.' 

The Sanhedrin at first stood aloof; whether from 
awe, or miscalculating contempt, or, it is ^^^^^o^^^ 
possible, from internal dissension. It was not diin. 
tQl they were assailed, as it were in the heart of their 
own territory — ^not till the miracle of healing the lame 
man near the Beautiful Qste of the Temple (this gate 
opened into the inner court of the Temple, and, from 



* Mofiheim appetn to me to haye 
fvored this point condiiiiTelj. At a 
latnr period, ererj eihortatioii to alms- 
giriB^ and eterj Mntnoe whic^ 



aUndeB to distiiictioiis of rich and poor 
in the Christian Chmchei^ Is dedstre 
agiiiiel tha roMmnnitj cf goods 
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tbe ridmess o£ its ardutectate, had received ilmt name), 
and the public prodamatjon of the Resurrection, in the 
midst of the assembled worshippers, in the second 
recorded speech of Peter, had secured five thousand 
converts — that at length the authorities, found it 
necessary to interfere, and to arrest, if possible, the 
seoood rapid progress of the faith. The second speech 
?^ of th^ Apostle ^ was in a somewhat more calm 
and conciliating tone than the former : it dwelt less on 
the crime of the crucifixion, than on the advantages of 
belief in Jesus as the Messiah. It did not shrink, 
indeed, from reasserting the guilt of the death of the 
Just One ; yet it palliated the ignorance through which 
the people, and even the rulers, had rejected Jesus, and 
stained the city with bis blood. It called upon them to 
TQpeiMi of this national crime ; and, as if even yet Peter 
^limael^ was pot.disencumbered of that Jewish notion, it 
seemed to ii^timate the possibility of an immediate 
reappearance pf Christ,^ to fulfil to the Jewish people 
aU that they hoped firom this greater than Moses, this 
acoomplisher of the sublime promise made to their 
&ther Abraham. To the Sanhedrin, the speech was, 
no doubt, but vaguely reported; but any speech de- 
livered by such men, in such a place, and on extch a 
subject, demanded their interference. Obtaining the 
assistance of the commander of the Boman guard, 
mounted, as has been said, in the gallery leading to the 
Antonia, they seized and imprisoned the Aposties. The 



• Acts ill. 12-26. 

^ Ib.l9,20,21:"ThetiiiMfofrefresIi. 
ing;" when ''heffhall send JtfiuChrirt, 
whi<^ before was preached unto 70a : 
whom the hearen must receire until 
the times of restitution of all things." 



This restitatioQ of all things^ in the 
common Jewish belief, was to be 
almost simultaneous with or to follow 
very closely the appearance of th« 
Messiah. 
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neixt morning they were brought up for examinatioii. 
The boldness of the Apostles, who asserted their 
doctrines with calm resolution, ayowed and enforced 
their belief in the resurrection and Messiahship of the 
crucified Jesus, as well as the presence of the man who 
had been healed, perplexed the council After a private 
conference, they determined to try the effect of severe 
threatenings, and authoritatively commanded them to 
desist from disseminating their obnoxious opinions. 
The Apostles answered by an appeal to a higher 
power — " Whether it be right in the sight of God^ to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard."® 

A remarkable revolution had taken place, either in 
the internal politics of the Sanhedrin, or in saddncees 
their prevailing sentiments towards Christi- E^^i^ 
anity. Up to the death of Jesus, the Pharisees *""• 
were his chief opponents ; against their i^uthority he 
seemed chiefly to direct his rebukes ; and, by their 
jealous animosity, he was watched, criminated, and at 
length put to death. Now, in their turn, the Sadducees ^ 
take the lead ; either because the , doctrine of the 
Besurrection struck more directly at the root of their 
system, or, otherwise, because their influence had 
gained a temporary asc^idancy in the great council. 
But this predominance of the unpopular Sadducean 



• Acts ir. 19, 20. 

* Acts iy. 1. Annas is mentioned 
as tlie High Priest, and then Caiaphas, 
who it appears, from the Gospels, and 
from JosephDs (Ant zviii. 2, § 2, 4, 
§ 8), was not deposed till a later period. 
The interpretation of Krebs (Observa- 

in N. T., e Josepko, p. 177) 



appears to me the best^ 
the second High Priest, or deputy; bat 
is named first, as tiie head of the 
fimiily in whidi the High-priesthood 
was rested, being father-in-law to Cai 
aphas. The rest were the assamrs ol 
the High Prisst. 
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party on the throne of the High Priest and in the 
conncily if it increafied their danger from the well-known 
seyerity with which that fitction administered the law ; 
on the other hand, it powerfiiUy contributed to that 
reaction of popular fayour^ which again oyerawed the 
hostile Sanhedrin.* This triumph of the Apostles oyer 
their adyersaries ; this resolute determination to main- 
tain their cause at all hazards (sanctioned, as it seemed, 
by the manifest approyal of the Almighty) ; the rapid 
increase in their possessions, which ena'bled them to 
protect all the poorer classes who joined their ranks; 
the awful death of Ananias and Sapphira/ into the 
circumstances of which their enemies yentured no 
inquiry ; the miracles of a gentler and more beneficent 
character, which they performed in public; the con* 
course from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem to partake 
in their powers of healing, and to hear their doctrines ; 
the manifest superiority, in short, which Christianity 
was gaining oyer the established Judaism, determined 
the Sanhedrin, after a short time, to make another 
effort to suppress their growing power. The Apostles 
were seized, and cast ignominiously into the common 
prison. In the morning they were sought in yain: the 
doors were found closed, but the prisoners had dis- 
appeared; and the dismayed Sanhedrin receiyed in- 
telligence that they had taken up their customary 
station in the Temple. Eyen the Boman officer, 
despatched to secure their persons, found it necessary 
to act with caution and gentleness ; for the multitude 
were ready to undertake their defence, eyen against 



• « They kt them fo, findmg nothing | God for that which was donn.*— iA«li 
how thej might poniah them, bioauM ir. 21. 
tf the peopk: for all men glorified | ' Adsr* 
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Ihe armed soldiery ; and stones were always at hand in 
the neighbourhood or precincts c^ the Temple, for any 
tumultuary resistance. The Apostles, how- ApoitiM 
ever, peaceably obeyed the citation of the 8«i£«irin^ 
Sanhedrin ; but the language of Peter was now eyen 
more bold and resolute than before : he openly pro- 
claimed, in the face of the astonished council, the 
crucified Jesus to be the Prince and the Saviour, and 
asserted the inspiration of himself and his companions 
by the Spirit of GodJ 

The Sadducaic faction were wrought to the highest 
pitch of frenzy; they were eager to press the capital 
charge. But the Pharisaic party endeavoured, not 
without success, to mitigate the sentence. The per- 
petual rivalry of the two sects, and the general leniency 
of the Pharisaic administration of the law, may have 
concurred, with the moderation and judgment of the 
individual, to induce Gramaliel to interpose the 
weight of his own personal authority and that 
of his party. Gamaliel does not appear, himself, to 
have been inclined to Christianity : he was most likely 
the same who is distinguished in Jewish tradition as 
president of the Sanhedrin (though the High Priest, 
being now present, would take the chief place), and as 
the master under whom St Paul had studied the Law. 
The speech of Gamaliel, with singnlar address, confounded 
the new sect with those of two adventurers, Judaa the 
GaUlean, and Theudas, whose insurrections had excited 
great expectation, but gradually died away. With these 
affairs were left to take their course; against their 
pretensions God had decided by their failure: leave^ 
then, to the same unerring Judge the present decision* 



f Acts T. 82. 
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To this temporising policy the majority of the cotmeil 
asBented; part parohably considerii^ that either the 
sect would, after all, die away, without establishing any 
permanent infinence, or, like some of those parties 
mentioned by Gramaliely ran into wild excess, and so 
provoke the Boman Government to suppress them by 
force ; others from mere party spirit^ to counteract the 
power of the o|^>osite faction ; some from more humane 
principles and kindlier motives; others from perplexity; 
some, perhaps, from awe, which, though it had not yet 
'ed to belief, had led to hesitation ; some from siiM^re 
piety; as, in fact, expecting that an event of such 
importance would be decided by some manifest inter- 
positicoi, or overruling influence at least, ofthe Almighty. 
The majority were anxious, from these different motives, 
to escape the perilous responsibility of decision. The 
less violent course was therefore followed; after the 
Apostles had suffered the milder punishment of scourg- 
ing — a punishment inflicted with great frequency 
among the Jews, yet dominions to the sufferer — ^the 
persecution, for the present, ceased : the Apostles again 
appeared in public ; they attended in the Temple ; but 
how long this period of security lasted, from the 
uncertain chronology of the early Christian history,^ it 



^ There is no certain date in the 
Acts of the Apostles, except that of 
the death of Herod, A. d. 44, even if 
that is certain. Nothing can be more 
easy than to array i^ainst each other 
the names of the most learned autho- 
rities, who from the earliest days have 
laboured to build a durable edifice out 
of the insufficient materials in th^ 
power. Perhaps from Jerome to Dr. 
Burton and Mr. Greswell, no two 
ifstems agree. The passage in St. 



F^, Gal. iL 1, which might be ex- 
pected to throw light on this difficult 
subject, involves it in still greater 
intricacy. In the first place, the 
reading, fourteen years, as Grotius and 
many others have shown, not without 
MS. authority, is by no means certain. 
Then, from whence is this period to be 
calculated ? — from the conversion, with 
Pearson and many modem writers ? or 
from the first visit of St. Paul ta 
Jerusalem, with others? AUisdoab^ 
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is impossible to decide. Yet> as the jealousies which 
appear to have arisen in the in&nt community would 
require some time to mature and grow to a head, I 
should interpose two or three years between this 
collision with the authorities and the next, which first 
embrued the soil of Jerusalem with the blood of a 
Christian martyr. Nor would the peaceful policy 
adopted through the authority of Gamaliel have had a 
fair trial in a shorter period of time ; it would scarcely 
have been overborne at once and immediately by the 
more violent party. 

The first converts to Christianity were Jews/ but of 
two distinct classes:—!, the natives of Palestine, who 
spoke the Sjrrian dialect, and among whom perhaps 
were included the Jews from the East ; 2, the Western 
Jews, who, having been settled in the different provinces 
of the Boman empire, generally spoke Greek. This 
class may likewise have comprehended, proselytes to 
Judaism. Jealousies arose between these two parties. 
The Greeks complained that the distribution of the 
general charitable fund was conducted widi partiality; 
that their ^widows were neglected" The dispute led 
to the establishment of a new order in the community. 
The. Apostles withdrew from the laborious, it inatttation 
might be the invidious, oflBce; and seven o'^^««»n»- 
disciples, from whose names we may conjecture that 
they were chosen firom the Grecian ps^, were invested 



fal, oontetfted, conjeetoiiL The only 
plan, tbereforey is to adopt, and uni- 
fonnly adhere to, some one sjstem. 
In fact the cardinal point of the whole 
calculation, the year of our Saviour's 
death, being as uncertain as the rest, 
I shall state that I assume that to 
have been a.d. 31. From thence I 



shall proceed to affix my dates according 
to my own view, without involying 
my rcEiders in the inextricable labyrinth 
to which I am convinced that there is 
no certain or satis&ctory due. If I 
notice any arguments, they will hi 
chiefly of a historical natova. 
> AoliTi. 
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by a solemn ceremony, the imposition of hands, as 
deacons or ministers, with the superintendence of the 
general funds. 
It was in the synagogues of the foreign, the African 
and Asiatic JewGf, that the success of Stephen, 
one of these deacons, excited the most violent 
hostility. The indignant people found that not eyen 
the prfesthood was a security against this spreading 
apostasy: many of that order enrolled themselves 
among the disciples of Christ.^ Whether the execution 
of this first martyr to Christianity was a legal or 
tumultuary proceeding, — ^whether it was a solemn act 
of the Banhedrin, the supreme judicial as well as civil 
tribunal of the nation, or an outbreak of popular 
indignation and resentment, — ^the preliminary steps, at 
least, appear to have been conducted with regularity. 
He was formally arraigned before the Sanhedrin of 
blasphemy, as asserting the future destruction of the 
Temple, and the abrogation of the Law. This ac- 
cusation, although the witnesses are said to have been 
false and suborned, seems to intimate that in those 
Hellenistic congregations Christianity had already as- 
sumed a bolder and more independent tone; that it 
had thrown aside some of the peculiar character which 
adhered to it in the other communities ; that it already 
aspired to be an universal, not a national religion ; and 
one destined to survive the local worship in Jerusalem 
and the abolition of the Mosaic institutes.™ Whether 
inflamed by these popular topics of accusation, which 
struck at the vital principles of their religious influence, 



k Ads vi. 7. 

* Stflphen has been called bj tome 
modern vriliais the fikrtmnner of St. 
Paul. See Neander, Oeaehichtc der 



Pflaninng der ClhristlJchen Eirche, 
p. 41 ; a work which I had not the 
adrantage of oonsolting when thif pail 
of the present Tolume was writtMu 
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or again taking alarm at the progress of Christianity, 
the Pharisaic party, which we found after the resurrec- 
tion had lost their supremacy in the coimdl, appear, 
from the active concurrence of Saul, and from the 
reawakened hostility of the multitude, over whom the 
Sadducees had no commanding influence, to have 
reunited themselves to the more violent enemies of the 
faitL The defence of Stephen recapitulated in bold 
language the chief points of the national history, the 
privileges and the crimes of the race of Israel, which 
graduaUy led to this final consummation of their 
impiety and guilt, the rejection of the Messiah, the 
murder of the Just One. It is evidentiy incomplete ; 
it was interrupted by the fury of his opponenti^ who 
took fire at his arraigning them, not merely of the 
death of Jesus, but of this perpetual violation of the 
Law ; " who have received the lauf by the disposition of 
angels, and have not kept it"*^ This charge struck 
directiy at the Pharisaic party; the populace even 
under their control, either abandoned the Christians to 
their fate, or joined in the hasty and ruthless vengeance. 
The murmur&f, the gestures of the indignant Sanhedrin, 
and of others, perhapef, who witnessed the trial, betrayed 
their impatience and indignation: they gnashed theii 
teeth ; and Stephen, breaking off, or unable to pursue 
his continuous discourse, in a kind of prophetic ecstasy 
declared that at that instant he beheld the Son of Mao 
standing at the right hand of God. Whether Detthof 
legal or tumultuary, the execution of Stephen SrSx!*" 
was conducted with so much attention to form, ^^ ^ 
that he was first carried beyond the walls of the city ;^ 



• Acts Tii. 58. 

• la 000 inftanoe, it may be re- 
•Mmberad, th« multitiidA wai w ezdtfld 



a* to attempt to stooe oar SaTiov 
within the {vocinotf of tin Tnaplt. 
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the mtnesses, whose office it was to cast the first 
stone,^ put off their clothes, and perhaps observed the 
other forms peculiar to this mode of execution* He 
died as a true foUower of Jesos^ praying the divine 
mercy upon his barbarous persecutors ; but neither the 
sight of his sufferings^ nor the beauty of his dyiug 
words, allayed the excitement which had now united 
the conflicting parties of the Jews in their common 
league against Christianity. Yet the mere profession of 
Christianity did not necessarily involve any capital 
charge ; or if it did, the Jews wanted power to carry 
the sentence of death into execution on a genersd 
scale. Though, therefore, they on this occasion had 
either deliberately ventured, or yielded to a violent 
impulse of fury, their vengeance in other cases was 
confined to those subordinate punishments which were 
left under their jurisdiction: — ^imprisonment; public 
scourging in the synagogue ; and that wl^ch, of course, 
began to lose its terrors as soon as the Christians 
formed separate and independent communities, the once 
awful Excommunication.'^ 

The martyrdom of Stephen led to the most important 
results, not merely as first revealing that great lesson 
which mankind has been so slow to learn, that religious 



F Deut. xvii. 7. 

% Hichaelis, followed by E^chhorn, 
has argued, witii eonnderable plausi- 
bility, that these riolent measures 
would scarcely have been ventured by 
the Jews under the rigorous adminis- 
tration of Pilate Vitellins, on the 
other hand, by whom Pilate was sent 
in disgrace to Rome, A. D. 36, risited 
Jerusalem, A. D. 37, was leoeiyed with 
great honours, and seems to have 
treated the Jewish authoritieB with 



the utmost respect. On these grounds 
he places this persecution as late as 
the year 37. Tet the government of 
Pilate appears to have been capri* 
dously, rather than systematically, 
severe. The immediate occasion of 
his recall was his tyrannical conduct 
to the Samaritans. It may have beea 
his policy, while his administration 
was drawing to a close, to court tin 
ruling authorities of the Jewa. 
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persecution which stops short of extermination, always 
advances the cause which it endeavours to repress. It 
showed that Christian faith was stronger than death, 
the last resort of human cruelty. Thenceforth its 
triumph was secure. For every death, courageously, 
calmly, cheerfully endured, where it appalled one 
dastard into apostasy, made, or prepared the minds of a 
hundred proselytes. To the Jew, ready himself to lay 
down his life in defence of his Temple, this seK-devotion, 
though an undeniable test of sincerity in the belief of 
facts of recent occurrence, was less extraordinary; to 
the heathen it showed a determined assurance of im- 
mortality, not less new, as an active and general 
principle, than attractive and ennobling. 

The more immediate consequences of the persecution 
were no less favourable to the progress of C3iristianity. 
The Christians were driven out of Jerusalem, where the 
Apostles alone remained firm at their posts. Scattered 
through the whole region, if not beyond the precincts of 
Palestine, they bore with them the seed of the religicm. 
The most important progress was made in Samaria ; 
but the extent of their success in this region, and the 
opposition they encountered among this people, deeply 
tinged with Oriental opinion, will be related in another 
part of this work. Philip, one of the most active of the 
deacons, made another convert of rank and importance, 
an officer' who held the highest station and influence 
with Candace, the queen of the Ethiopians. The name 
of Candace' was the hereditary appellation of the 



' The word ** Eunuch ** may be hero 
Qsed in its primarj sense (cabicularios), 
without anj allnsion to its later mean- 
ing ; as, according to the strict words of 
the Iaw,a Jewish eonuch was disq^nalified 



from appearing at the public assemblies. 
■ Regnare foeminam Candacen, quod 
nomen multis jam annis ad reginas 
transiit. Plin. vi. 29. Conf. Strabo; 
xril. p. 1175. Dion Cats. lir. 
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queens of Meice, as Pharaoh of the older, and Ptolemy 
of the later Egyptian kings. The Jews had spread in 
great numbers to that r^on ; and the letmn of a 
person of such influence, a declared convert to the new 
religion, can scarcely have been without consequences, 
of which, unhappily, we hare no record 

But hr the most important result of the death of 
8Md of Stephen, was its connexion with the conyersion 
'^^"^ of St. PauL To propagate Christianity in the 
enlightened West, wh^e its most extensive, at least, 
most permanent, conquests were to be made ; to eman- 
cipate it from the tmmmels of Judaism ; a man was 
wanting of larger and more comprehensive views, of 
higher education, and more libend accomplishments. 
Such an instrument for its momentous scheme of bene- 
volence to the human race. Divine Providence found in 
Saul of Tarsus. Bom in the Grecian and commercial 
town of Tarsus, where he had acquired no inconsider- 
able acquaintance with Grecian letters and philosophy ; 
but brought up in the most celebrated school of Fhari- 
saio learning, that of Gamaliel, for which purpose he 
had probably resided long in Jerusalem; having in* 
herited, probably from the domiciliation of his fSEimily in 
Tarsus,^ the valuable privilege of Boman citizenship ; 
yet with his Judaism in no degree weakened by his 
Grecian culture, — Saul stood as it were on the confines 
of both regions, qualified beyond all men to develope 
a system which should unite Jew and Gentile under 
one more harmonious and comprehensive faith. The 



* Compare Strtbo's account of Tar- 
tiu. The natiTce of thii city were 
remarkibly addicted to philoeophical 
etodiee; Imt in fftaenX tntTeiled and 
in foN%n conntnei: OM* 



KoH TffXfioCrrai iKdtifJL0vvT9S, koL 

Kwripxorrai 9* ^X/70i/#-iStrabo, liU 
xiT. p. 673. 
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zeal with wliich Saul urged on the subsequent perse- 
cution showed that the death of Stephen had made, as 
might have been expected, no influential impression 
upon a mind so capable, unless blinded by zeal, of 
appreciating its moral sublimity. The commission from 
the Sanhedrin, to bring in safe custody to Jerusalem 
such of the Jews of Damascus as had embraced Chris- 
tianity, implies their unabated reliance on his fidelity. 
The national confidence which invested him in this 
important ofllce, the unhesitating readiness with which 
he appears to have assumed it, in a man of his appa- 
rently severe integrity and unshaken sense of duty, 
imply, in all ordinary human estimation, that he had in 
no degree relaxed from that zeal which induced him to 
witness the execution of Stephen, if not with stem 
satisfaction, yet without commiseration. Even then, if 
the mind of Paul was in any degree prepared, by the 
noble manner in which Stephen had endured death, to 
yield to the miraculous interposition which occurred on 
the road to Damascus, nothing less than some occur- 
rence of the most extraordinary and unprecedented 
character could have arrested so suddenly, and diverted 
so ccfoiipletely from its settled purpose, a mind of sa 
much strength, and however of vivid imagination, to all 
appearance very superior to popular superstition. Saul 
set forth from Jerusalem, according to the narrative of 
the Acts, with his mind wrought up to the most violent 
animosity against these apostates from the faith of their 
ancestors.'* He set forth, thus manifestly inveterate in 
his prejudices, unshaken in his ardent attachment to the . 
religion of Moses, the immutability and perpetuity of 
which he considered it treasonable and impious to 

* ** Breathing throstenings and slaaghter against the diidples of He Lord," 
Acti iz. 1-22. 
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qvL&s&m, with an austere and indignant sense of duty, 
fiiilly authorised by the direct testimony of the Law, to 
exterminate all renegades from the severest Judaism. 
The ruling Jews must have heard with the utmost 
amazement, that the persecuting zealot who had volun- 
tarily demanded the commission of the High Priest to 
repress the growing sect of the Christians, had arrived 
at Damascus, blinded for a time, humbled, and that his 
first step had been openly to join himself to that party 
which he had threatened to e^rminate. 

The Christians, &r from welcoming so distinguished 
a proselyte, looked on him at first with natural mistrust 
4md suspicion. And although at Damascus this jealousy 
was speedily allayed by the interposition of Ananias, 
;a leading Christian, to whom his conversion had been 
revealed by a vision, at Jerusalem his former hostile 
violence had made so deep an impression, that, three 
years after his conversion, even the Apostles stood aloof, 
^and with reluctance admitted a proselyte of such im- 
portance, yet whose conversion to them still appeared 
.80 highly improbable. 

No event in Christian history, from this improbability, 
.as well as its influence on the progress of l^e religion, 
would so demand, if the expression may be used, the 
^vine intervention as the conversion of St FauL Paul 
was essentially necessary to the development of the 
Christian scheme. Neither the self-suggested workings 
of the imagination, even if coincident with some extra- 
ordinary but fortuitous atmospheric phenomena; nor 
any worldly notion of aggrandisement, as the head of a 
new and powerful sect ; nor that more noble ambition, 
which might anticipate the moral and social blessings of 
Christianity, and, once conceived, would strike reso- 
lutely into the scheme for their advancement, — ^fiimisb 
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even a plausible theory for the total change of such a 
man, at such a time, and luider such circumstances. 
The minute investigation of this much-agitated question 
could scarcely be in its place in the present work ; but 
to doubt^ in whatever manner it took place, the divine 
mission of Paul, would be to discard all providential 
interposition in the design and propagation of Chris- 
tianitjr. 

Unquestionably it is remarkable how little encourage- 
ment Paul seems at first to have received from ^e 
party, to join which he had sacrificed all his popularity 
with his countrymen, the favour of the supreme magis- 
tracy, and a charge, if of a severe and cruel, yet of an 
important character ; all, indeed, which hitherto ap- 
peared the ruling objects of his life. Instead of as- 
suming at once, as his abilities and character might 
seem to command, a distinguished place in the new 
community into which he had been received; instead 
of being hailed, as renegades from the opposite faction 
usually are, by a weak and persecuted p£u*ty, his early 
course is lost in obscurity. He passes several years in 
exile, as it were, from both parties ; he emerges by slow 
degrees into eminence, and hardly wins his way into 
the reluctant confidence of the Christians ; who, how- 
ever they might at first be startled by the improbability 
of the fact, yet felt such reliance in the power of their 
Lord and Eedeemer, as scarcely we should have con- 
ceived to be affected by lasting wonder at the conversion 
of any unbeliever. 

Part of the three years which elapsed between the 
conversion of Paul and his first visit to Jerusalem were 
passed in Arabia.* The cause of this retirement into a 

■ The tune of St. Paul's residenoe I been one whole year, and part of the 
in Arabia is generally nesnmed to have | preceding and the following. Tht ex- 
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foreign region, and the part of the eztendye country, 
which was then called Arabia, in which he resided, are 
altogether unknown. It is possible, indeed, that he 
may have sought refuge from the Jews of Damascus, or 
employed himself in the conversion of the Jews who 
were scattered in great numbers in every part of Arabia, 
p^^ to The frontiers of the Arabian king bordered 
Arabia. closely on the territory of Damascus, and Paul 
may have retired but a short distance from that city. 
During this interval, Aretas, whose hostile intentions 
against Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee, the Prefect of 
Syria, Yitellius, had made preparations to repress, had 
the boldness to invade the Syrian prefecture, and to 
sieze the important city of Damascus. It is difficult 
to conceive this act of aggression to have been hazarded 
unless at some period of public confrision, such as took 
place at the death of Tiberius. According to Josephus, 
Yitellius, who had collected a great force to invest 
Petra, the capital of the Arabian king, on the first 
tidings of that event, instantly suspended his operations, 
and withdrew his troops into their winter quartera At 
all events, at the close of these three years Damascus 
was in the power of Aretas. The Jews, who probably 
were under the authority of an ethnarch of their own 
people, obtained sufficient influence with the Arabian 
governor to carry into effect their designs against th& 
life of Paul.^ His sudden apostasy from their cause, 
his extraordinary powers, his ardent zeal, his unex* 
ampled success, had wrought their animosity to this 
deadly height ; and Paul was with difficulty withdrawn 
from their fury by being let down from the walls in a 



fveflsion in the EpisUe to the GahiUans I to require this azTBDgemeiit. 
'{ 17, 18) appeen to me by no means | 7 Acts iz. 23, 
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basket^ the gates being carefully guarded by the com- 
mand of the Arabian govemor. 

Among the most distinguished of the first conyerts 
was Barnabas, a native of Cyprus, who had contributed 
largely from his possessions in that island to the com- 
mon fund, and whose commanding character and 
abilities gave him great influence. When Paul, after 
his escape from Damascus, arrived at Jerusalem, so 
imperfect appears to have been the correspondence 
between the more remote members of the Christian 
community (possibly from Damascus and its neighbour- 
hood having been the seat of war, or because Paul had 
passed considerable part of the three years in almost total 
seclusion), at all events, such was the obscurity of the 
whole transaction, that no certain intelligence of so 
extraordinary an event as his conversion had reached 
the Apostolic body, or rather Peter and James, the only 
Apostles then resident in Jerusalem.' Barnabas alone 
espoused his cause, removed the timid suspicions of the 
ApostleEf, and Paul was admitted into the reluctant 
Christian community. As peculiarly sHQed in the 
Greek language, his exertions to advance Christianity 
were particularly addressed to those of the Jews to 
whom Greek was vernacular. But a new conspiracy 
again endangering his life, he was carried away by the 
care of his friends to Ctesarea, and thence proceeded to 
his native city of Tarsus.* 

About this time a more urgent and immediate danger 
than the progress of Christianity occupied the F^TsecaUoa 
mind of the Jewish people. The very exist- iqrCaugaiA. 
ence of their religion was threatened, for the frantic 
Caligula had issued orders to place his statue in the 



• Acts iz, 26. • AcU iz. 80u 
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Temple at Jerusalem. The historian of the Jews must 
relate the negotiations, the petitions^ the artM and 
humane delays interposed by the prefect Petronius, and 
aU the incidents which show how deeply and universally 
the nation was absorbed by this appalling subject^ It 
caused, no doubt, as it were a diversion in favour of the 
Christians; and the temporary peace enjoyed by the 
churches is attributed, with great probability, rather to 
the fears of the Jews for their own religious indepen- 
dence, than to the relaxation of their hostility against 
the Christians.^ 
This peace was undisturbed for about three years.^ 
^p. The Apostles pursued their oflBce of dissemi- 
^•-*i- nating the Gospel in every part of Judsea, 
until Herod Agrippa took possession of the hereditary 
dominions, which had been partly granted by the favour 
of Caligula, and were secured by the gratitude of 
Claudius. Herod Agrippa affected the splendour of his 
grand£Either, the first Herod ; but, unlike that monarch, 
he attempted to ingratiate himself with his subjects by 
the strictest profession of Judaism.* His power appears 
to have been as despotic as that of his ancestor; and, at 
the instigation, no doubt> of the leading Jews, he deter- 
mine to take vigorous measures for the suppression of 
li^^ gt Christianity. James, the brother of St John, 
•^•»«- was the first victim. He appears to have been 
summarily put to death by the military mandate of the 
king, witiiout any process of the Jewish law.^ The 



* Joseph. Ant, xviii. 8. History 
ofiheJew8,ii. 145, 150. 

« fiensoQ (Hift. of Fint Planting 
of Christianity) and Lardnir take this 
new. 

* Acts iz. 31. From 33 U> 41, the 
fear of CaligiOa's death. 



• Hist, of Jews U' 157, 160. 

' Blasphemy was the only crime ol 
which he could be accused, and sioning 
was the ordinary mode of ezecutioQ 
for that ofierioe. James was ** cut ofl 
by the swori" 
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Jews rejoiced, no doubt, that the uncontrolled power of 
life and death was again restored to one who assumed 
the character of a national king. They were no longer 
restrained by the caprice, the justice, or the humanity 
of a Boman prefect, who might treat their intolerance 
with contempt or displeasure ; and they were en- 
couraged in the hope, that at the same great Festival, 
during which some years before they had extorted the 
death of Jesus from the reluctant Pilate, their new king 
would more readily lend himself to their revenge 
against his most active and powerful follower. Peter 
was cast into prison, perhaps with the intention of 
putting him to death before the departure of Herod 
from the capital. He was delivered from his bondage 
by supernatural intervention.' If the author of the 
Acts has preserved the order of time, two other of the 
most important adherents of Christianity ran consider- 
able danger. The famine, predicted by Agabus at 
Antioch, commenced in Judaea, in the fourth 
year of Claudius, the last of Herod Agrippa. 
If, then, Barnabas and Paul proceeded to Jerusalem on 
their charitable mission to bear the contributions of 
the Christians in Antioch to their poorer brethren in 
Judaea,^ they must have arrived there during the 
height of the persecution. Either they remained in 
concealment, or the extraordinary circumstances of 
the escape of Peter from prison so confounded the 
king and his advisers, notwithstanding their attempt 
to prove the connivance of the guards, to which the 
Uves of the miserable men were sacrificed, that for 
a time the violence of the persecution was sus- 
pended, and those who would inevitably have been 

ff AcU si. 1-23. >> Acts xi. 30. Historj of the Jews. 
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its next Yicdms, obtamed, as it were, a temporary 
respite. 

The death of Herod, during the same year, delivered 
nei^th of ^^ Christians from their determined enemy. 
^•'^ In its terrific and repulsive circumstances they 
could not but behold the hand of their protecting GtxL 
In this respect alone differ the Jewish and the Christian 
historian, Josephus and the writer of the Acts. In the 
appalling suddenness of his seizure in the midst of his 
q>lendour and the impious adulations of his court, and 
in the loathsome nature of the disease, their accounts 
folly ooiooide. 
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OHAPTBK II 

Ghiistuuuty and Judtdsnu 

Ghbistianity had now made rapid and extensive 
progress throughout the Jewish world. The ^^p^^ 
death and resurrection of Jesus ; the rise of a uanitj. 
new religious community, which proclaimed the Son of 
Mary to }ye the Messiah, taking place on a scene so 
pubUo as the metropolis, and at the period of the 
general concourse of the nation, must have been ru- 
moured, more or less obscurely, in the most remote 
parts of the Boman Empire, and eastward as far as the 
extreme settlements of the Jews. If the religion may 
not have been actually embraced by any of those 
pilgrims from the more distant proyinces who happened 
to be present during the great festivals, yet its seeds 
may have been abeady widely scattered. The disper- 
sion of the community during the persecution after the 
death of Stephen, carried many zealous and ardent 
converts into the adjacent regions of Syria and the 
island of Cyprus. It had obtained a permanent esta- 
blishment at Antioch, the chief city of Syria, where 
the community first received the distinctive appellation 
of Christians. 

Christianity however, as yet, was but an expanded 
Judaism ; it was preached by Jews ; it was addressed to 
Jews. It was limited, national, exclusive. The race 
of Israel gradually recognising in Jesus of Nazareth the 
promised Messiah; superinducing, as it were, the ex« 
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quisite purity of Evangelic morality upon tho strict 
performaace of the moral law ; redeemed from the sins 
of their fathers and from their own by Christ ; assured 
of the resurrection to eternal life; the children of 
Abraham were still, according to the general notion, to 
stand alone and separate from the rest of mankind, sole 
possessors of the diyine favour, sole inheritors of God's 
everlasting promises. There can be no doubt that most 
Christians still looked for the speedy, if not the imme- 
diate, consummation of all things ; the Messiah had as 
yet performed but part of his oflSce ; he was to come 
again, at no distant period, to accomplish ail which was 
wanting to the established belief in his mission. His 
visible, his worldly kingdom was to commence ; he had 
passed his ordeal of trial, of suffering, and of sacrifice ; 
the same age, and the same people, were to behold him 
in his triumph, in his glory, and even, some self-deemed 
and self-named Christians would not hesitate to aver, 
in his revenge. At the head of his elect of Israel, he 
was to assume his dominion ; and if his dominion was 
to be founded upon a still more rigid principle of ex- 
clusion than that of one favoured race, it entered not 
into the most remote expectation that it could be 
formed on a wider plan, unless, perhaps, in favour of 
the few who should previously have acknowledged the 
divine legislation of Moses, and sued for and obtained 
admission among the hereditary descendants of Abra* 
ham. Nothing is more remarkable than to see the 
ondoai l^orizon of the Apostles gradually receding, 
eniane- and, iustcad of resting on the borders of the 
fiewiofthe Holy Land, comprehending at length the 
whole world ; barrier after barrier falling down 
before the superior wisdom which was infused into their 
minds ; first the proselytes of the Gkite, the foreign 
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conformists to Judaism, and ere long the Gentiles 
themselves admitted within the pale ; until Christianity 
stood forth, demanded the homage, and promised its 
rewards to the faith of the whole human race ; pro* 
claimed itself in language which the world had as yet 
never heard, the one, true, universal religion. 

As an universal religion, aspiring to the complete 
moral conquest of the world, Christianity had chttetitnity 
to encounter three antagonists, Judaism, Pagan- reugion!^ 
ism, and Orientalism. It is my design successively to 
exhibit the conflict with these opposing forces, its final 
triumph not without detriment to its own native purity 
and its divine simpKcity, from the interworking of the 
yet unsubdued elements of the former systems into the 
Christian mind ; until each, at successive periods, and 
in different paxts of the world, formed a modification of 
Christianity equally removed from its unmingled and 
unsullied original : the JudflBO-Ohristianity of Palestine, 
of which the Ebionites appear to have been the last 
representatives ; the Platonic Christianity of Alexandria, 
as, at least at this early period, the new religion could 
coalesce only with the sublimer and more philosophical 
principles of Paganism ; and, lastly, the Gnostic Chris- 
tianity of the East. 

With Judaism Christianity had to maintain a double 
conflict ; one external, with the Judaism of the 
Temple, the Synagogue, the Sanhedrin : a con- conflict of 

i ^ i» XT. •: -J J XT- • Christlanltj 

test of authority on one side, and the irrepres- with ju- 
sible spirit of moral and religious liberty on * 
the other ; of fierce intolerance against the stubborn 
endurance of conscientious faith; of relentless perse- 
cution against the calm and death-despising, ^^ j^ 
or often death-seeking, heroism of martyrdom : ^^'"^ 
the other, more dangerous and destructive, the 
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/udaism of the infiant Chuicli ; the old prejudices and 
opiniona, which even Christianity could not altogethei 
extirpate or correct in the earlier Jewish proselytes ; 
the perpetual tendency to contract again the expanding 
circle; the enslavement of Christianity to the pro- 
visions of the Mosaic Law, and to the spirit of the 
antiquated religion of Palestine. Until the first steps 
were taken to tibrow open the new religion to mankind 
at large; until Christianity^ it may he said without 
disparagement^ from a Jewidi sect assumed the dignity 
of an independent religion, even the external animosity 
of Judaism had not reached its height But the suc- 
cesaiye admission of the proselytes of the Gate, and at 
lengtli of the idolatrous Gentiles, into an equal par- 
ticipation in the privileges of the faith, showed that the 
breach was altogether irreparable. From that period 
the two systems stood in direct and irreconcileable 
opposition. To the eye of the Jew the Christian 
became, from a rebellious and heretical son, an irre- 
claimable apostate ; and to the Christian the temporary 
designation of Jesus as the Messiah of the Jews, was 
merged in the more sublime title, the Bedeemer of the 
world. 

The same measures rendered the internal conflict 
with the lingering Judaism within the Church more 
violent and desperate. Its dying struggles, as it were, 
to maintain its ground, rent^ for some time, the infemt 
conmiunity with dvil divisions. But the predominant 
influx of GentQe converts gradually obtained the ascend- 
ancy; Judaism slowly died out in the great body oi 
the Church, and the Judaeo-Cliristian sects in the East 
languished, and at length expired in obscurity. 

Divine Providence had armed the religion of Christ 
irith new powers adapted to the change in its situation 
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and design, both for resistance against the more violent 
animosity, which was exasperated by its growing success, 
and for aggression upon the ignorance, the vice, and the 
misery, which it was to enlighten, to purify, or to miti- 
gate. Independent of the supernatural powers occa- 
sionally displayed by the Apostles, the accession of two 
men so highly gifted with natural abilities, as well as 
with all the peculiar powers conferred on the first 
Apostles of Christianity, the enrolment of ^^ ^^ 
Barnabas and Paul in the Apostolic body, ^■"•*»«' 
showed that for the comprehensive system about to be 
developed instruments were wanting of a different 
character from the humble and uninstructed peasants of 
Galilee. However extraordinary the change wrought 
in the minds of the» earlier Apostles by the spirit of 
Christianity ; however some of them, especially Peter 
and John, may have extended their labours beyond the 
precincts of Palestine, yet Paul appears to have exer- 
cised by far the greatest influence, not merely in the 
conversion of the Gentiles, but in emancipating the 
Christianity of the Jewish converts from the inveterate 
influence of their old religion. 

Yet the first step towards the more comprehensive 
system was made by Peter. Samaria, indeed, 
had already received the new religion to a between 
great extent ; an innovation upon Jewish pre- oentiie 
judice, remarkable both in itself and its results, rogated^y 
The most important circumstance in that 
transaction, the collision with Simon the magician, will 
be considered in a future chapter, that which describes 
the conflict of Christianity with Orientalism. The 
vision of Peter, which seemed by the Divine Banction to 
annul the distinction of meats, of itself threw down one 
of those barriers which separated the JewB from the rest 
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of mankind/ This sacred usage proliibited not merely 
all social interoourse, but all close or domestic commu- 
nication witii otiier races. But tiie figurative instruc- 
tion which the Apostie inferred from this abrogation of 
all distinction between dean and unclean animals, was 
of still greater importance. The proselytes of the Grate, 
that isy those heathens who, without submitting to 
circmncisiim, or acknowledging the claims of the whole 
Law to their obedience, had embraced the main prin- 
ciples of Judaism, more particularly the Unity of Grod, 
were at once admitted into the Christian community. 
^^ Cornelius was, as it were, the representative of 
^ this dass ; his admission by the federal rite of 
baptism into the Christian community, the public 
sanction of the Almighty to this step by ^^ the pouring 
out the gift of the Holy Ghost" upon the Gentiles, 
dedded this part of the question.^ Still the admission 



» Acts 1. 11 to 21. 

^ It IB diipated whether ComeUns 
was, in fiict, a prosd jte of the Gate. 
(See, on one side, Lord Barrington's 
Wortoy voL i. p. 128, and Benson's 
History of Chri^ianity ; on the other, 
Kninoel, th /looo.) He is called eiorciS^f 
and ^fiovyAVos rhv Btdv, the usual 
appellation of proselytes : he bestowed 
alms on the Jewish people; heobsenred 
the Jewish honrs of prayer ; he was 
eridently ftmiliar with the Jewish 
belief in angels, and not unversed in 
the Jewidi Scriptures. Tet, on the 
other hand, the objections are not 
without wdght. OThe whole difficulty 
appears to arise from not considering 
how Tagudy the term of ** Proselyte 
at the Gate" must, fi^m the nature 
of things, have been applied, and the 
diifenBi feelings eotwrtained towards 



such oonyerts by the different 
of the Jews. WhUe the proselytes, 
properly so called, — ^those who were 
identified with the Jews by circum- 
cision, — ^were a distinct and definite 
dass ; the Proselytes of the Gate must 
have comprehended all who made the 
least advances towards Judaism, from 
those who regularly attended on the 
services of the synagogue, and con- 
formed in all respects, except circum- 
cision, with the cei-emonial law, down, 
through the countless shades of opinion, 
to those who merely admitted the first 
principle of Judaism, — the Unity of 
God, — ^were occasional attendants in 
the synagogue; and had only, as it 
were, ascended the first steps on the 
threshold of conversion. The more 
rigid Jews looked with jealousy «v«o 
on the circumcised proselytei| tki 
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into Cliristianity was through Judaism. It required all 
the influence of the Apostle, and his distinct assevera- 
tion that he acted by divine commission, to induce the 
Christians of Jerusalem to admit Gentiles imperfectly 
Judaised, and uninitiated by the national rite of circum- 
cision into the race of Israel, to a participation in the 
kingdom of the Messiah. 

To this subject I must, however, revert^ when I at- 
tempt more fiiUy to develope the internal conflict of 
Christianity with Judaism. ' 

The conversion of Co^elius took place before the 
persecution of Herod Agrippa, down to > which period 
this history has traced the external conflict maintained 
by Christianity against the dominant Judaism. On the 
death of Herod, his son Agrippa being a minor and 
educated at Eome, a Boman Prefect resumed state of ju- 
the provincial government of Judsea. This *^*** 
Prefect ruled almost always with a stem, sometimes 



teims of admission were made as diffi- 
cult and repulsiYe as possible ; on the 
imperfect thej looked with still greater 
sospidon, and were rather jealous of 
oommnnicating their exclusiye priri- 
leges, than eager to extend the influence 
of their opinions. But the more 
liberal must have acted on different 
principles : they must hare enoooraged 
the advances of incipient proselytes ; 
the synagogues were open through- 
out the Roman Empire, and many 
who, like Horace, << went to scoff," may 
" haye remained to pray." As, then, 
the Christian Apostles always com- 
menced their labours in the synagogue 
of their countrymen, among all who 
fluefat assemble there from r^Iar 
hak&if or accidental cunodty, they 
vottid aiUre« Heathen mmds id ^v«ry 



gradation of Jewish belief, from the 
proselyte who only wanted circum- 
cision, to the Gentile who had only 
just begun to discover the superior 
reasonableness of the Jewish Theism. 
Hence the step from the conversion ot 
imperfect proselytes to that of i^l 
Gentiles must have been imperceptible ; 
or rather, even with the Gentile con> 
vert, that which was the first principle 
of Judaism, the belief in one God, was 
an indispensable preliminary to his 
admission of Christianity. The one 
great dedsive change was fit>m the 
decree of the Apostolic council (Acta 
xiv.), obviously intended for real, 
though imperfect proselytes, to the 
total abrogation of Judaism by thi 
doctrines of St. FkuL 
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with an iron hand^ and the gradually increasiDg tiir« 
bulence of the province led to severity ; severity with 
a profligate and tyrannical ruler degenerated into op- 
pression ; until the systematic cruelty of Floras mad- 
dened the nation into the last fatal insurrection. The 
Sanhedrin appear at no time to have possessed sufficient 
influence with the Prefect to be permitted to take 
violent measures against the Christians. With 
jQdsft, Cuspius Fadus, who had transferred the cus- 
tody of the HighPriest's robes into the Antonia, 
they were on no amicable terpis. Tiberius Alexander, 
an apostate &om Judaism, was little likely to 
lend himself to any acts of bigotry or persecu- 
tion. During the prefecture of Cumanus, the massacre 
in the Temple, the sanguinary feuds betwe^i 
the Jews and Samaritans, occupied the public 
mind ; it was a period of political disorder and confu- 
sion, which continued for a considerable time. 
The commencement of the administration of the 
whole province by the corrapt and dissolute 
Felix, the insurrection of Theudas, the reap- 
pearance of the sons of the Galilean Judas, the incursions 
of the predatory bands which rose in all quarters, would 
divert the attention of the ruler from a peaceful sect, 
who, to his apprehension, diflered from their countrymen 
only in some harmless speculative opinions, and in their 
orderly and quiet conduct. If the Christians were thus 
secure in their peacefulness and obscurity from the 
hostility of the Boman rulers, the native Jewish autho- 
rities, gradually more and more in collision witii their 
foreign masters, woxdd not possess the power of con- 
ducting persecution to any extent. Instead of influ- 
encing the counsels of the Prefect, the High Priest was 
either a mere instrament, appointed by his caprice, or ii 
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he aspired to independent anthority, in direct opposition 
to his tyrannous master. The native authorities were, 
in fact, continually in collision with the foreign ruler ; 
one, Ananias, had been sent in chains to Borne hii^ PriMt, 
as accessary to the tumults which had arisen 4».' 
between the Jews and the Samaritans ; his successor. 
Jonathan, fell by the hand of an assassin, in HighPriMt. 
the employ, or at least with the connivance, ^-^^ *•* 
of the Boman governor. On his acquittal at Eome, 
Ananias returned to Jerusalem and reassumed the 
vacant pontificate ; and it was during this period that 
Christianity, in the person of Paul, came again into 
conflict with the constituted authorities, as well as with 
the popular hostility. The prompt and decisive inter- 
ference of the Boman guard ; the protection and even 
the favour shown to Paul, directly it was discovered 
that he was not identified with any of the insurgent 
robbers; the adjournment of the cause to the tribunal 
of Felix at CsBsarea; — show how little weight or power 
was permitted either to the High Priest or the Sanhe- 
drim, and the slight respect paid to the religious feelings 
of the people. 

The deteils of this remarkable transaction will com- 
mand our notice, in the order of time, when we have 
traced the proceedings of Paul and his fellow missionaries 
among the Jews beyond the borders of Palestine, and 
exhibited the conflict which they maintained wfth 
Judaism in foreign countries. The new opening, as it 
were, for the extension of Christianity, after the conver- 
sion of Cornelius, directed the attention of Barnabas to 
Saul, who, since his flight from Jerusalem, had remained 
in secure retirement at Tarsus. From thence he was 
summoned by Barnabas to Antioch.^ Antioch, wber«> 

« Act» si. 25. 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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ihe bodj of belieyeis aasomed the name of C9iiigtiaii% 
became, as it irere, the head-quarters of the fore%n 
f^ «^ operations of Ohristianity.^ After the mission 
ApoiUM. of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem dariDg the 
fitmine (either about the time of, or soon after, the Hero- 
dian persecution), these two distingushed teachers of 
the Gospel were invested, with the Divine sanction, in 
the apostolic office.* 

From this time St. Paul stands forth as the great 
central figure in the great unfolding Drama of the 
conversion of the world to Christianity. Of the chosen 
twelve, except Peter and John, some immediately, 
some after a certain time, are altogether lost to historic 
vision ; they fade away into the dim page of legend. 
One indeed, James the brother of John, has been cruelly 
cut off by the hand of Herod. Three, at leadt two, 
survive in their writingB — James the I»x)ther of the 
Iiord (and there seems no valid reason for abandoning 
the popular belief) by common consent assumed a kind 
of headship of the Church in Jerusalem ; it was he who 
presided in the councils, and, from his conformity to 
the Jewish Law, received the appellation ot James the 
Just, whose death is to be hereiR/QT leecxrded. St Mat- 
thew lives in his Gk)6pel ; but vrhere that Gospel was 
written, in what language originally, are questions to 
which no authoritative answer can be given. But it 
seems to me that it is undoubtedly Palestinian. It may 
have been written originally in Hebrew (Aramaic), for 
the Christians of P^estine and the East^ or in Greek 
for more general and universal use; or possibly,' as 
Josephus wrote his History, in both languages, botii in 
Greek and Aramaic. But to my judgement, in the 

< Acts xi. 2tt. • AcU xiiL 2* 
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selection of facts, in im^ery and in allusion, it has a 
Dative stamp— native, I mean, to the scene of our Lord's 
labours, and to the life of him whose calling was that 
of a publicali in Judjea. Jude (Thadeus, Lebbeus) 
is known by his Epistle. This writing too, from its 
perpetual allusions to Jewish history and to Jewish 
tradition, must have been addressed to Christians of 
Jewish descent; it would have been unintelligible to 
Gentile Christians. Jude's sphere of action must there- 
fore have been in Palestine or the East. Of those whose 
voices have not come down to us, we know historically 
nothing. The magnificent scheme of the partition of 
the world, each province of Asia, Europe, Africa, to its 
Apostolic Conqueror, their triumphal progress, each in 
his separate domain, the martyrdom of most in the 
scene of their labours, is -a creation of later times, 
glaringly opposed to the quiet and practical modesty of 
the authentic Scripture. Even of Andrew in Achaia 
and in Scythia, of Thaddeus in Edessa, Matthew or 
Matthias in jSSthiopia, of Thomas in Parthia and 
Southern India, of Bartholomew in Judea, there re- 
main* but Tagne, late, contradictory rumours, which 
hardly aspire to legends: 

St Peter himself recedes from view. After he had 
taken the first step to the more comprehensive Chris- 
tianity, which would embrace the world, and know no 
distinction, "Jet^ or G-evitile^ Oreeh or Barbarian^ bond 
or free,** he seems almost to relapse into that Judaism 
which was openly resisted at Antioch by St PauL His 
great sphere in Babytonia, and in those Churches of Asia 
to which his First Epistle is addressed, would afford 
ample scope for his holy activity among the brethren of 
the Circumcision, so widely dispersed. 

St. John, if we may judge by internal evidencet be« 

2 o 2 
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came more distinctly Greek — ^Asiatic Greek. TraditioD 
designates Ephesus as the seat of his more confined 
activity (most of these Asiatic Churches had abeady 
been fonnded by St Paul), or of his contemplative 
quiescence, out of which grew the last Gk)8pel, the 
crown and consummation of Christian faith, and the 
three Epistles, the most exquisite and perfect expression 
of Christian love. The Eevelations, if, as I am disposed 
to believe, of St. John, belong to an earlier period of 
his life, before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

St. Paul alone stands out in the fuller light of authori- 
tative and documentary history. He is in all the great 
capital cities of the West, in all the great centres of civil, 
of commercial, and intellectual greatness, in Antioch, in 
Ephesus, in Athens, in Corinth, in Borne. He is among 
Barbarians at Lystra, in Galatia, in Melita. He is the 
one active ruling missionary of what we may call the 
foreign operations of the Christian Church. 

But these foreign operations of the great Hebrew 
missionary or missionaries were at first altogether con- 
fined to the Jewish population, which was scattered 
throughout the whole of Syria and Asia Minor. On 
their airiral in a town which they had not visited 
before, they of course sought a hospitable reception 
among their countrymen ; the first scene of their laboui-s 
^^ was the synagogue.' In the Island of Cyprus, 
the native country of Barnabas, a considerable 
part of the population must have been of Jewish de- 
scent' Both at Salamis at the eastern, and at Paphos 
on the western, extremity, and, probably, in other 



' Acuxiii.4.12. 

« Historj flf tiM Jews, ii. 421. In 
ItM fiitd imurrection dnriog the reign 
M iladriaa, tbef are said to have maa> 



sacred 240,000 of the Grecian inhabi* 
tants, and obtained temporary poir?:€» 
sion of the inland- 
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places during their journey through the whole length 
of the island, they found flourishing communities of 
their countrymen. To the governor, a man of g^g^^ 
inquiring and philosophic mind,*^ the simple '^^ 
principles of Judaism could not be unknown ; and, per- 
haps, the contrast between the chaste, and simple, and 
rational worship of the synagogue, and the proverbially 
sensual rites of Heathenism, for which Paphos was re- 
nowned, may have heightened his respect for, or 
increased his inclination to, the purer faith. The arrival 
of two new teachers among the Jews of the dty could 
not but reach the ears of Sergius Paulus ; the sensation 
they excited among their countrymen awoke his curiosity. 
He had already encouraged the familiar attendance of a 
Jewish wonder-worker, a man who probably misused 
some skill in natural science for purposes of fraud and 
gain. Bar-Jesus (the son of Jesus or Joshua) was pro- 
bably less actuated, in his opposition to the Apostlefif, by 
Jewish bigotry, than by the apprehension of losing his 
influence witi the governor. He saw, no doubt, in 
the Apostles, adventurers like himselfl The miraculous 
blindness with which the magician was struck, convinced 
the governor of the superior claims of the Apostles ; the 
beauty of the Christian doctrines filled him with astonish- 
ment ; and the Boman proconsul, though not united by 
baptism to the Christian community, must, nevertheless, 
have added great weight, by his acknowledged support, 
to the cause of Christianity in Cyprus.* 



k Tlie remarkable aocnracj of St. 
Lake in naming the goremor, prooon- 
nil, bas been fteqnently observed. The 
provincial goTemon appointed hj the 
ICmperors were called proprotors ; those 
hj the Senate, prooonsnla. That of 
Cjrprus WiU properly in the nomination 
•f the Emperor, but Augustas tnat^ 



ferred his right, as to Cyprus and 
Narbonese Gaul, to the Senate. Dion 
Cassius, 1. lir. p. 528. 

' Had he thus become altogether 
Christian, his baptism would assuredly 
have been mentioned by the sacred 
writer. 
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From Cypms they crossed to the soathem shore of 
Jews in the 'A.sia Muior, landed at Perga in Pamphylia, 
22r£. *^d passed through the chief cities of that 
^^' region. In the more flourishing towns they 

found a considerable Jewish population, and th^ syna- 
gogue of the Jews appears to have been attended by 
great numbers of Gentiles, more or less disposed to 
embrace the tenets of Judaism. Everywhere the more 
rigid Jews met them with fierce and resentful opposi- 
tion ; but among the less bigoted of their coi^itrym^n, 
and this more unprejudiced class of pro^elytecf, they 
made great progress. At the first considerabjije city in 
which they app^red, Antioch in Pisidia,^ the address 
of St Paful to the mingled congregation of Jews and 
Proselytes appears at some lengUu He dwelt on the 
prophesied rMessiahship of Jesus> on the Besurrection^ 
on the fo^yeness of sins, xmattainable by. the Law, at- 
ta^iable through faith in Jesus. The ppposition of the 
Jews seems to have been so general, and the favourable 
disposition of their Gentile hearers, proselytes, so de- 
cided, that the Apostles avowedly disclaimed all £a,rther 
connexion with the more violent party, and united 
themselves to the Gentile believers. Either from the 
number or the influence of the Jews in this Antioch, 
the public interest in that dispute, instead of being 
confined within the synagogue, prevailed through the 
whole city ; but the Jews had so much weight, especially 
with some of the women of rank, that they at length 
obtained the expulsion of the Apostles from the city by 
the ruling ai^thorities. The Apostles shook off the dusi 
from their feet, as renouncing all further conneidon 
with the stem bigots, and went their way. At Iconium, 
to whicb city they retired, the opposition was still more 

* Acts jriii. 14-52. 
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Tiolent; the populace was excited; and here many of 
the Gentiles uniting with the Jews against them^ they 
■were constrained to fly for their lives into the barbarons 
district of Lyoaonia. Lysta^ and Derbe appear to hare 
been almost entirely Heathen towns. The remarkable 
collision of the Apostles with Paganism in the former of 
these places will hereafter be considered. To Lystra 
the hostility of the Jews pursued them, where, by some 
strange reyulsioii of popular feeling, Paul, a short time 
before worshipped as a god, was cast out of the city, 
half-dead, lliey proceeded to Berbe, and thence re- 
turned through the same cities to Antioch in Syria. 
The ordinatiw of " elders,"™ to preside over the Chris- 
tian communities, implies their secession firom the 
synagogues of their countrymen. In Jerusalem, from 
the multitude of synagogues, which belonged to the 
different races of foreign Jews, another might arise, <»r 
one of those usually occupied by the Galileans might 
pass into the separate possession of the Christians, 
without exciting much notice, particularly as great part 
of the public devotions of all dasses were performed in 
the Temple, where the Christians were still regular 
attendants. Most likely the first distinct community 
which met in a chamber or place of assemblage of their 
own, the first " Church," was formed at AntiocL To 
the Heathen this would appear nothing more than the 
establishment of a new Jewish synagogue; an event, 
whenever their numbers were considerable, of common 
occurrence. To the Jew alone it assumed the ap- 
pearance of a dangerous and formidable apostasy from 
the religion of his ancestors. 
The barrier was now thrown down, but Judaism ral 
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lied, as it were, for a last effort behind its rains. It 
was now manifest tbat Christianity would 
^^ no longer endure the rigid nationalism of the 
Jew, who demanded that eyery proselyte to his 
faith should be enrolled as a member of his race. Cir- 
ciimoision could no longer be maintained as the seal of 
conversion,'' but stiU the total abrogation of the Mosaic 
Law, the extinction of all their privileges of descent, the 
substitution of a purely religious for a national commu- 
nity, to the Christianised Jew, appeared, as it were, a 
kind of treason against the religious majesty of their 
ancestors. A conference became necessary between 
the leaders of the Christian community to avert an 
inevitable collision, which might be &tal to the progress 
of the religion. Abeady the peace of the flourishing 
community at Antioch ^ had been disturbed by some of 
the more zealous converts from Jerusalem, who still 
asserted the indispensable necessity of circumcision. 
Paul and Barnabas proceeded as delegates from the 
community at Antioch ; and what is called ^ the Council 
^^ of Jerusalem, a full assembly of all the Apostles 
jeroMiem, then prcscut in the Metropolis, solemnly de- 
bated this great question. How far the earlier 
Apostles were themselves emancipated from the invete- 

■ The adherence, even of those Jews 
who might have been expected to he 
less bigoted to their in^tutlons, to 
this distinctive rite of thnr ipeligion, is 
illustrated bj many carious partioolars 
in the history. Two foreign princes, 
Asis king of Emesa, and Polemo king 
of CiHda, submitted to circumcision, 
an indispoisable stipulation, in order 
to obtain in marriage, the former Dra« 



rejected, unless th^ would first qualify 
themselves in this manner for the dis- 
tinction of associating with the Jews. 
• Acts XV. 1. 

f It is not absolutdy certain whethei 
James who presided in thb assemblj 
was either of the two Jameses included 
among the twelve Apostles, or a distinct 
person, a relative of Jesus. The latter 
opinion rests on the authonty of Euse- 

silla, the latter Bemice, princesses of j bins. I am inclined to ** the brother of 

the Uerodian fiumly. On one occasion the Lord.** 

the alliance of some foreign troops was i 
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rate Judaism does not distiacily appear, but the situation 
of affairs required the most nicely-balanced judgment, 
united with the utmost moderation of temper. On one 
side a Phaiisaic party had brought into Christianity a 
rigorous and passionate attachment to the Mosaic in- 
stitutes, in their strictest and most minute provisions. 
On the other hand, beyond the borders of Palestine, far 
the greater number of conyerts had been formed from 
that intermediate class which stood between Heathenism 
and Judaism. There might seem, then, no alternatiye 
but to estrange one party by the abrogation of the 
Law, or the other by the strict enforcement of all its 
provisions. Each party might appeal to the Divine 
sanction. To the eternal, the irrepecdable sanctity of the 
law, the God of their Fathers, according to the Jewish 
opinion, was solemnly pledged; while the vision ot 
Peter, which authorised the admission of the Gentiles 
into Christianity — still more the success of Paul and 
Barnabas in proselyting the Heathen, accompanied by 
undeniable manifestations of Divine favour, seemed 
irresistible evidence of the Divine sanction to the 
abrogation of the law, as far as concerned the Gentile 
Proselytes. The influence of James effected a discreet 
and temperate compromise : Judaism as it were capitu* 
lated on honourable terms. The Christians were to be 
left to that freedom enjoyed by the Proselytes of the 
Gate, but they were enjoined to pay so much respect 
to those with whom they were associated in religious 
worship, as to abstain from those practices which were 
most offensive to their habits."^ ^e partaking of the 



4 TIm reason auigoed for these regu« 
Utions appeftn to infer that as 7«t the 
Chrittians, in gffieni], met in the eame 
placet of rel^^ious aatmblage with tho 



Jews ; it ImsI thia Tiew gim a clear 

and aimpU aenae to a mnoh oontcatad 

paaeage. Theia pravisions wwe neoei* 

i sarf becauM the Mosaic Taw was nni- 
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ncrificial feaste in the idolatroos TemjAes was so plainly 
repugnant to the first principles^ either of the Jewish or 
the Christian Theism, as to be altogeilier inecon- 
dleable with the professed opinions of a proselyte to 
either. The nsing things stnuigled, and blood, for food 
appears to have been the most levolting to Jewish 
feeling; and perhaps amcmg the dietetic regulations 
of the Mosaic Law, none, in a sonthem climate, was 
more condnme to health. The last article in this 
celebrated decree was a moral prdiibition, bnt> not 
improbably, directed moro particrdarly against the dis- 
solute rites of those Syrian and Adatic religions, in 
which prostitution formed an essential part, and which 
preTailed to a great extent in the countries bordering 
upon Palestine.' 

The second journey * of Paul brought him moro imme- 
seooDd diately into contact with Paganism. Though, 
^SS^^ no doubt, in every city there were resident 
^' ••• Jews with whom he took up his abode, and 
his first public appearance was in the synagogue of his 
countrymen, yet he is now more frequently extending, 
as it were, his aggressiye operations into the dominions 
of Heathenism. If he found hospitality, no doubt he 
encountered either yiolent or secret hostility from his 
brethren. Few circumstances, howeyer, occur whidi be- 



Tereally read and from immemorial 
QMge in the synagogues. The direct 
Tiolation of its moet yitid principles hj 
•Dj of those who joined in the eommoo 
worship would be incongruoniy and of 
course highly offensive to <he more 
sealous Mosaists. 

' It should be remembered that as 
yet Christianity had only spread into 
countries whare this religious Oo^Wst 
ihiefly premiled, into Syria and Cyprus. 



Of the first we may form a fiur notion 
from Ludan^s Treatise de DeA SyriA, 
and the Daphne of Antiodi had no 
doidtt already obtmined its TOlnptuous 
celebrity ; the Matter, particularly Pa- 
phos/ can require no illustration. 
Bentley's ingenious reading of Hotptin, 
swine's flesh, wants the indispensablf 
authority of manuscripts. 
• Aets XTi. 1. to xTfii. 23. 
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long more especially to the conffict between Judaism 
and Christianity. 

Paul and Barnabas set ont together on this more exten- 
sive journey: but on some dispute as to the companions who 
were to attend upon them, Bamabfts turned aside with 
Mark to his native country of Cyprus ; while Paul, accom- 
panied by Silas, revisited tho^e cities in Syria and Cilicia 
where they had abreadyestaUished Christian communities. 

At Lystra, Paul showed hio deference to Jewish 
opinion by permitting a useful disciidej named Timo- 
theus, to be circumcised.^ But this case was pecnliari 
as Timotheus, by his mother's side, ivas a Jew ; and, 
though by a connexion with a man of Gre^ Jtac^ she 
had forfeited both for herself and her offsprmg the 
privileges of Jewish descent, the circumcision of the son 
Blight, in a great degree, remove the stigma which 
attached to his birth, and which would render him 
less acceptable among his Jewish brethren. Having 
left this region, the Apostie ranged northward, through 
Phrygia, G^tia, and Mysia ; but, instead of continuing 
his course towards the shore of the Black Sea to Bithynia, 
admonished by a vision, he passed to Europe, and at 
Neapblis, in Macedonia,^ landed the obscure and unre- 
garded man to whom Inirope, in Christianity, owes 
the great principle of her civilisation, the predominant 
element in her superiority over the more barbarous 
and unenlightened quarters of the world. At Philippi, 
the Jews, being few in number, appear only to have 
had a Proseucha, a smaller place of public worship, as 
usual, nea^ the sea-side ; at Thessalonica they were more 
numerous, and had a synagogue ;^ at Berea, they appear 



* Acti xvL 8; 

• ActsxTi. 11,12. 

s Acto TvU. 1. Thcmlonica is 



dtj whert the Jews hare perhaps re- 
nded for a longer period, in ooosidera- 
Ue numbera, than in any^thnr, at leail 
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likeifiise to have formed a flourishing community; 
even at Athens the Jews had made many proselytes, 
Corinth, a new colony of settlers from all quarters, a 
central mercantile mart, through which passed a great 
part of the commerce between the East and West^ of- 
fered a still more eligible residence for the Jews, who, 
no doubt^ had already become traders to a considerable 
extent' Their numbers had been lately increased by 
their expulsion from Bome, under the Emperor Claudius.' 
This edict is attributed by Suetonius to the tumults 
excited by the mutual hostility between the Jews and 
Christians. Christianity, therefore, must thus early have 
made considerable progress in Bome. The scenes of 
riot were^ probably, either like those which took place 
in the Asiatic cities, where the Jews attempted to use 
violence against the Christians ; or, as in Corinth itself 
where the tribunal of the magistrate was disturbed by 
fieroOi and to him unintelligible, disputes between, as 



m Earope. When the Jews fled from 
Christian persecntioa to the xnildor 
oppression of the Turks, rast nombers 
settled at Thessalonica. Hist. Jews, iiL 
338. Von Hammer states the present 
popnlation of Thessalonica (Salonichi) 
at 16,000 Greeks; 12,000 Jews; and 
50,000 Turin. Osnumische Qeschichte, 
i. 442. 

7 Corinth, since its demolition hj 
Mommius, had lain in ruins till the 
time of Julius Csesar, who established 
a colony on its site. From the adran- 
tages of its situation, the connecting 
link, as it were, between Italy, the 
north of Greece, and Asia, it grew up 
rapidly to all its former wealth and 
q>leQdoar. 

• The manner hi which this erent is 
ralstei by the epigrammatic Biogra- 



pher, even the mistakes in his account^ 
are remarkably characteristic: ^Ju- 
dsBos, Chresto duce, assidue tomoltu- 
antes Boma expolit.** The oonfosioD 
between the religion and its foonder, 
and the substitution of the word Chres- 
tos, a good man, which would bear 
an intelligible sense to a heathen, for 
Ghristos (the anomted), which would 
jonly couTey a distinct notion to a 
Jew, illustrate the state of things. 
** Cum perperam Chrestianus pronun- 
tiatur a Tobis (nam nee nominis eet 
certa notitia penes tos) de soaritate 
Tel benignitate compoaitom est. " Tert. 
Apolog. e. 3. ** Sed ezponenda hajus 
nominis ratio est propter ignorantium 
errorem, qui eum tanmutatA literft 
Chrestum solent dioere/ Laet Inst 
4. 7. 5 
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he supposed, two Jewish factions. With two of the 
exiles, Aquila and Priscilla, Paul, as practising the same 
trade, that of tent-makers,^ made a more intimate con- 
nexion, residing with them, and pursuing their craft in 
common.^ At Corinth, possibly for the first time, the 
Christians openly seceded from the Jews, and obtained 
a separate school of public instruction ; even the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, Crispus, became a convert. But 
the consequence of this secession was the more declared 
and open animosity of the Jewish party, which ended in 
an appeal to the public tribunal of the governor. The 
result of the trial before the judgment-seat of Gallic, 
the pro-consul of Achaia, appears to have been an 
ebullition of popular indignation in favour of the Chris- 
tians, as another of the chief rulers of the synagogue, 
probably the prosecutor of the Christians, underwent 
the punishment of scourging before the tribunal 

From Corinth® Paul returned by sea to Caesarea,* and 
from thence to Antioch. 



* The Jews thought it right that 
eVerj one, even the learned, should 
know some art or trade. ** Sapientes 
plnrimi artem aliqnam fecemnt ne 
aliorum beneficentia indigerent." Mai- 
monides. See Lightfoot, iil. 227. 

^ There was a coarse staff called 
Cilicintn, made of goats* hair, manu- 
factured in the native country of Paul, 
and used for the purpose of portable 
tents, which it is ingeniouslj conjec- 
tured may have been the art practised 
byPatil. 

* From Corinth, after he had been 
rejoined by Silas (Silvanus) and Timo- 
theut, was most probably written the 
First Epistle to the Theesaltnians. This 
epistle is Aill of allusions to hit recent 
tourney. On hit arrival at Athtnt bt 



had sent back Timotheus to ascertain 
the state of the infant Church. Subse- 
quently it appears that the more Jewibh 
opinion of ibe immediate reappearance 
of the Messiah to judgement had gained 
great ground in the oonmiunitj. It is 
slightly alluded to in the First Epistle. 
T. 2, 3. The second aeems to havf 
been written expressly to counterac 
this notion. 

^ I make no observation on tin 
vow made at Cenchrea, as I follow 
the natural construction of the words 
The Vulgate, St. Chrysostom, and 
many more commentators, attribute 
the vow, whatever it was, to Aquila, 
not to Paul. 

There is great doubt as to th« 
authenticity oi the clause, vene 21 
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Thethiid joamey of St Paul* belongs still more 
ruid exdnsively to> the conflict of Ghristianity with 

FmS7 Paganism. At Ephesos' alone^ where he ar« 
rired after a circait through Phrygia and Galalia, he 
enoonnteted some wandering wonder-working sons of a 
certain Seevaf a Jew, ^o attempted to imitate the 
miraculous cures which he wrought The failure of 
the exorcism, which they endeavoured to perform by the 
name of Jesus, and which only increased the violence 
of the lunatic, made a deep impression on the whole 
Jewish population. Hk circuit through Macedonia, 
Greece, back to Philippi, down the JSgean to Miletu3i 
by Cos, Bhodes, Patara to Tyre, and thence to CaBsarea, 
brought him again near to Jerusalem, where he had 
determined to appear at the feast of Pentecost Not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of his friends, and the 
prophetic denxmciation of his imprisonment by a certain 
Agabus, he adhered to his resolution of confronting the 
whole hostile nation at their great concourse. For 
not the Jews alone, but perhaps the Jewish Christians 
likewise, in the head-quarters of Judaism, would con- 
fedetate against this renegade, who not only asserted 
Jesus to be the Messiah, but had avowedly raised the 
uncircumcised Gentiles to the level of, if not to a supe- 
rs In riority over, the descendant of IsraeL Yet, of 
jenintom. ^^ ^g^j nature of St. Paul's Christianity, they 
were still singularly, though characteristically, ignorant ; 
they could not yet persuade themselves that 
Christianity aspired to a total independence of 
Judaism. Their Temple was still, as it were, the vesti« 



▲JkSS. 



** 1 mtut Ij all means keep this feast 
that oometh In Jemsalem "). Those 
who sapfKiae it to he genuine, explain 
Ihe hwufias m. the next rme, as going 



up to Jernsalem ; hat on 'the 'rhole 
am indined to doubt any mtch visit, 

• Acts XTiii. 23, xxi. 6. 

» AcU xriii. 2*. 
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bule to the Divine favour ; and, having no notion that 
the G^tile converts to Christianity would be altogether 
indifferent as to the local sanctity of any edifiee^ they 
appear to have apprehended an invasion, or/ at least, a 
secret attempt to introduce the uncirdmicised to the 
privilege of worship within the hallowed j^ecincts. 

The motive, of Paul in visiting Jerusalem was probably 
to allay the jealousy of his countrymen; the period 
selected for his visit was; as it were, the birthday of the 
Law ; ' the solemnity which commemorated the divine 
enactment of that code, which every Jew considered of 
eternal and irreversible authority. Nor did he lay aside 
his customary prudence. He compUed with the advice 
of his Mends; and instead of appearing in 
the Temple as an ordinary worshipper, as if in the 
he would show his own personal reverence ^""^^ 
for the usages of his anceston^ he tinited himself to 
four persons who had taken upon th^tn a vow, a deli- 
berate acknowledgment not merely of respect for, but 
of zeal beyond, the Law.^ His person, however, was 
too well known ta the Asiatic Jews not to be re- 
cognised; a sudd^i outcry wa0 raised against him— 
he wacf charged with having^ violated the sanctity of 
the holy precincts by iditroduciiig iem tmcircumcised 
strange, Trdj^mus, an Ephesian, with whom he had 
been familiarly conversfaig in the city, within those 
pillars, or palisades; whicl^ in the three predominant 
languages of the time, Hebrew, Qreeky and Latin, for« 
bade the advande of any who w^re not of pure Jewish 
descent. He was dragg^ out, no doubt, into the Court 
of the GehtOe^, the dborgr cfosed, and but for the prompt 

* The oetiiDg toattend at the Pass- a drcumatanoe hj no sieans uoworthj 
uver, after, in his own language, '* the of notice. 
gmit PaseoTcr had been sacrifioed," ia ^ Acts xzi. 17-26, 
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interferenoe of the Bomon guards which was always 
mounted, particularly during the days of festiyaly he 
would haye feJlen a yictim to the popular fury. For 
while the unoonyerted Jews would pursue his life with 
implacaUe indignation^ he could, at best, expect no 
Apimten. assistauco £rom the Jewish Christians. The 
pini. interposition of the Boman commander in Jeru- 

salem was called forth, rather to suppress a dangerous 
riot» than to rescue an innocent yictim £rom the tumul* 
tuous yiolence of the populace. 

Lysias at first supposed Paul to be one of the in- 
surgent chieftains who had disturbed the public peace 
during the whole administration of Felix. His fears 
identified him with a Jew of Egyptian birth, who, a 
short time before, had appeared on the Mount of Oliyes 
at the head of aboye 30,000 fanatic followers; and, 
though his partisans were scattered by the decisiye 
measures of Felix, had contriyed to make his escape.^ 
The impression that his insurrection had made on the 
minds of the Romans, is shown by the terror of his 
reappearance, which seems to haye haunted the mind 
of Lysias. The ease and purity with which Paul ad- 
dressed him in Greek, as these insurgents probably 
communicated with their followers only in the dialect 
of the country; the commanding serenity of his de- 
meanour; and the declaration that he was a citizen 
of an Asiatic town, not a natiye of Palestine, so far 
influenced Lysias in his fistyour, as to permit him to 
address the multitude. It was probably from the flight 
of steps which led from the outer court of the Temple 
up into the Antonia that Paul commenced his harangue. 
He spoke in the yemacular language of the country, 
and was heard in silence, as far as his account of hit 

<fiift. of Jewi,ii.l?l 
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canvendon to the new religion; but directly that he 
touched on the dangerous subject of the admission of the 
Gentiles to the privileges of Christianity, the popular 
frenzy broke out again with such violence as scarcely 
to be controlled by the Eoman military. Paul was led 
away into the court of the fortress, and the commander, 
who probably understood nothing of his address, but 
only saw that instead of allaying, it increased the 
turbulence of the people (for, with the characteristic 
violence of an Asiatic mob, they are described as 
casting off their clothes, and throwing dust into the air), 
gave orders that he should suffer the usual punishment 
of scourging with rods, in order that he might be forced 
to confess the real origin of the disturbance. But this 
proceeding was arrested by Paul's claiming the privilege 
of a Boman citizen, whom it was treason against tiie 
majesty of the Boman people to expose to such indig- 
nity.^ The soldiers, or lictors, engaged in scourging 
him recoiled in terror. The respect of Lysias himself 
for his prisoner rose to more than its former height; for, 
having himself purchttsed this valuable privilege at a 
high price, one who had inherited the same right ap* 
peared an important personage in his estimation. 

The next morning the Sanhedrin was convened, and 
Paul was again brought into the Temple, to the Gazith, 
the chamber where the Sanhedrin held its judicial 
meetings. Ananias presided in the assembly as High 
Priest, an office which he possessed rather by usurpation 
than by legitimate authority. After the tu- f^oi before 
mults between the Samaritans and the Jews, drin. 
during the administration of Cumanus, Ananias had, as 
was before briefly stated, been sent as a prisoner to 



^ Acts izii. 24-29. 
VOL. I. 8 D 
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^me, to answer for the charges against his nation."* 
After two years he had been released by the interest of 
Agrippa^ and allowed to return to Jerusalem. In the 
mean time the High Priesthood had been filled by 
Jonathan, who was murdered by asflassins in the Temple, 
employed, or at least conniyed at, by the Governor.^ 
Ananias appears to have resumed the vacant authority, 
until the appointment of Ismael, son of Fabi, by 
Agrippa.® Ananias was of the Sadducaic party, a man 
harsh, venal, and ambitious. Faction most probably 
ran very high in the national coimcil. I am inclined to 
suppose, from the favourable expressions of Josephus, 
that the murdered Jonathan was of the Pharisaic sect ; 
and his recent death, and the usurpation of the office 
by Ananias, would incline the Pharisaic faction to resist 
all measures proposed by their adversaries. 

Of this state of things Paul seems to have been fidly 
aware. He commenced with a solemn protestation of 
his innocence, which so excited the indignation of 
Ananias, that he commanded Inm to be struck over 
the mouth, a common punishment in the East for lan- 
guage which may displease those in power.' The 
answer of St. Paul to this arbitrary violation of the law 
(for by the Jewish course of justice no punishment could 
be inflicted without a formal sentence) was in a tone 
of vehement indignation, — " God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall ; for sittest thou to judge me after the law^ 
and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the 
law ?" Bebuked for thus disrespectfully answering the 
High Priest, Paul replied that he did not know that 
there was any one at that time lawfully exercising the 



> Joseph. Ant. ix. 6. 2. I * ^' ^' ^^* J<)>^ •^^ xz« 8. 8L 

Jonph. XX. 8. 5. | » Acta xxUi. 2, 3. 
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office of High Priest>^ an office which he was bounds by 
the strict letter of the sacred writings^ to treat with 
profound respect He proceeded, without scruple, to 
ayail himself of the dissensions of the Court; for by 
resting his defence on his belief in the Besurrection, he 
no doubt irritated more violently the Sadducaic party, 
but threw that of the Pharisees on his own side. The 
angry discussion was terminated by the interposition 
of the Boman commander, who again withdrew Patd 
into the dtadeL Yet his life was not secure eyen 
there. The crime of assassination had become fearMly 
frequent in Jerusalem. Neither did the sanctity of the 
Temple protect the unsuspicious worshipper from the* 
secret dagger, nor, as we have seen, did the majesty of 
the High Priest's office secure the first religious and 
civil magistrate of the nation from the same ignoble 
fate. A conspiracy was formed by some of these &natic 
zealots against the life of Paul ; but the plot being dis- 
covered by one of his relatives, a sister's son, he waa 
sent under a strong guard to Csesarea, the residence of 
the Boman provincial governor, the dissolute and tyran- 
nical Felix. 

The Sanhedrin pursued their hated adversary to the 
tribunal of the Governor, but with Felix they Pft,uaentto 
possessed no commanding influence. A hired g^S?^ 
orator, whom from his name we may conjecture '*" *'*"^ 
to have been a Boman, employed perhaps according 
to the usage, which provided that all legal proceedings 
should be conducted in the Latin language, appeared 
as their advocate before the tribunal.' But the defence 
of Paul against the charge of sedition, of innovation, 

Mr. Greswell, most agreeable to th^ 



4 *' I wist not that there was a! 
Priest ;'* such appears to be the trans- 
lation of this passage, snggestsd bj 



» Acts xxiv. 1-36. 
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and the profanation of the Temple, was equally sao 
oeflsfiil with Felix, who was well acquainted with the 
Jewish character, and by no means disposed to lend 
himself to their passions and animosities. The charge 
therefore was dismissed. Paul, though not set at 
liberty, was allowed free intercourse with his Christian 
brethren. Felix himself even condescended to hear, and 
heard not without emotion, the high moral doctrines 
of St. Paul, which were so much at variance with his 
unjust and adulterous life. But it was not so much the 
virtue as the rapacity of Felix which thus inclined him 
to look with favour upon the Apostle: knowing pro* 
bably the profuse liberality of the Christians, and their 
zealous attachment to their teacher, he expected that 
the liberty of Paul would be purchased at any price he 
might demand. For the last two years therefore of the 
i'Miinpri- administration of Felix, Paul remained a pri- 
ohhm. soner ; and Felix, at his departure, well aware 
that accusations were lodged against him by the repre* 
sentatives of the Jewish nation, endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate their favour by leaving him still in custody.* 



■ There is great chronological diffi- 
culty in arranging this part of the ad- 
ministratioii of Felix. But the difficulty 
arises, not so madi in harmonising the 
narratire of the Acts with the histo- 
rians of the period, as in reconciling 
Josephus with Tacitus. Taking the 
account of Josephus, it is impossible 
to compress all the events of that part 
of the administration of Felix, which 
he places after the accession of Nero, 
mto a single year. Yet he states that, 
on the reoill of Felix, he only escaped 
punishment for his crimes through the 
interest of his brother, Pallas. Bat, 
according to Tacitus, the influence of 



Pallas with Nero ceased in the second 
year of his reign : and he was deposed 
from all his offices. In the thli-d he 
was indicted of l^e majesty, and his 
acquittal was far from acceptable to 
the Emperor. In the fourth year his 
protectress Agrippina was discarded 
for "PopfXA ; in the next she was put 
to death. In the ninth of Nero's reign 
Pallas himself, though charged with 
no new crime, was poisoned. The 
question therefore is, whether, in any 
intermediate period, he could hare re« 
gained, by any intrigue, sufficient in« 
fluenoe to shidd his brother from the 
proaecutioo ^the Jeiir« 
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Nor had the Jews lost sight of this great object of 
animosity. Before the new GoYeamor, Forcing Festns, a 
man of rigid justice, and less acquainted with the Jewish 
character, their charges were renewed with the utmost 
acrimony. On the first yisit of Festus to 
Jerusalem, the High Priest demanded that 
Paul should be sent back for trial before the Sanhedrin; 
and though Festus refused the petition till he should 
himself haye inyestigated the case at Caesarea, on his 
return he proposed that Paul should undergo a public 
examination at Jerusalem in his own presence. The 
design of the Jews was to surprise and assassinate the 
prisoner, and Paul, probably informed of their secret 
intentions, persisted in his appeal to Caesar. To this 
appeal £rom a Boman citizen, the Groyemor could not 
refuse his assent 

The younger Agiippa had now returned from Bome, 
where he had resided during his minority. He had 
succeeded to part only of his &ther's dominions ; he 
was in possession of the Asmonean palace at Jerusalem, 
and had the right of appointing the High Priest, which 
he exercised apparently with all the capricious despotism 
of a Boman goyemor. He appeared i^ great pomp 
at Caesarea, with his sister Bemice, on a yisit to Festus. 
The Boman Goyemor seems to haye consulted him, as 
a man of moderation and knowledge of the Jewish law, 
upon the case of Paul. The Apostle was sum- ii^ibtfim 
moned before him. The defence of Paul ^^**** 
made a strong impression upon Agrippa, who, though 
not a oonyert, was probably from tibat time fayourably 
disposed to Christianity. The appeal of Paul to the 
Emperor was irreyocable by an inferior authority ; 
whether he would haye preferred remaining in Judcea, 
after an acquittal from Festus, and perhaps under the 
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protection of Agrippa, or whether to his own mind 
Borne offered a more noble and promising field for his 
p^ ,^ t^ Christian zeal, Paul, setting forth on his voyage, 
""■^ left probably for ever the land of hfefore- 
others — ^that land beyond all others inhospitable Hb the 
religion of Christ — that land which Paul, perhaps 
almost alone of Jewish descent, had ceased to consider 
the one narrow portion of the habitable world, which 
the love of the Universal Father had sanctified as the 
chosen dwelling of his people, as the ftiture seat of 
dominion, glory, and Uiss. 

The great object of Jewish animosity had escaped the 
hostility of the Sanhedrin ; but an opp<»imdty soon 
occurred of wreaking their baffled vengeance on another 
victim, far less obnoxious to the general feelings even 
of the more bigoted among the Jews. The head of the 
Christiim communrty.in Jerusalem was Jaitie^, "whom 
Josephos himself, if the expression in that remarkable 
passage be genuine (which is difficult to believe), dig- 
nifies with the appellation oi the brother of Jeistis. On 
the death of Festus, and before the arrival c^ his suc- 
cessor Albinus, the High Priesthood was. -in the hands 
of Annas, or Ananus, the last of five sons of the former 
Annas, who had held that rank, Annas was the head 
of the Sadducaio party, and seized the opportunity of 
Hbh suspension of the Boman authority to reassert the 
power of the Sanhedrin over life and death. Many 
persons, whom it is impossible not to suppose Christians, 
A.».6a ^®^® executed by the legal punishment of 
stoning. Among these, the head of the com- 
munity was the most exposed to the animosity of the 
aartyrton Govemment, and therefore least likely to es- 
of jamea ^^^ j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ temporary power. The 
feet of the murd^ of St James, at least of certain sup- 
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posed offenders agamist the law, whom it is difficult not 
to identify with the Christians,^ rasts on the authority 
of the Jewish historian : ^ in the details which are 
related on the still more questionable testimony of 
Hegesippusy"^ we feel that we are passing from the clear 



t Connecting this narratire of Jose- 
phvs, em without admitting the 
aathentidtj of tiie passage about St. 
James, with the proceedings against 
St. Paul as related in the Acts, it 
appears to me idf^j improbable that, 
if Ananus put any persons to death 
for crimes against religion, thej should 
hare been any other than Christians. 
Who but ChristiaDS would be ob- 
noxious to <»pital punishment? and 
against whom, but them, would a 
legal conriction be obtained? Cer- 
tainly not against the Pharisees, who 
, went beyond the law, or the Zealots 
iod followers of Judas the Galilean, 
whose fate would have excited little 
commiseration or regret among the 
moderate and peaceful part of the 
community. Lardner therefore ap- 
pears to me in error, in fdmitting the 
persesutfons of Ananus, but discon- 
necting them from the Christian his- 
tory. 

« Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. 1. See also 
Lardner's Jewoh Testimonies, toL iii. 
p. 342. 4to. edit. 

* This narrative of Hegesippus has 
undergone the searching criticism of 
Scaliger in Chron. Enseb. and Le Claro, 
Hist. Eodes. and Ars Critica ; it has 
been £bf^f defended by Petaviiis, and 
sealoudy by TiUemont. Hmichen, 
the r«3BDt editor cf Eusebins, seeois 
deiiious to tmoe some vestiges of 
truth. In theft early forgeries it is 
interesting and important to ascertain 



not only the truth or fidsehobd of the 
traditioof themselves^ but the design 
and the authon of such pious frauds. 
This legjiaad seems imagined in a spirit 
of Christian asceticism, endeavouring 
to oonfinm itself to Jewish usage, of 
which, neverthekas, it betrays remark- 
able ignorance. It attributes to the 
Christian bishop the Naiaritish absti- 
nence from the time of his birth, not 
only from wine, but, in the spirit of 
Buddhism, from every thing which 
had life ; the self-denial of the loznry 
of anointment with oil, with a monkish 
abhorrence of ablutions— « practice 
positively commanded in the Law, and 
from which no Jew abstained. It gives 
him the power of entering the Holy 
Place at sJl times,— a practice utterly 
in opposition to the vital principles of 
Judaism, as he could not have been 
of the race of Levi. It describes his 
kneding till his knees were as hand as 
those of a camel — another indication of 
the growing spirit of monkery. I may 
add the injudicious introduction of the 
"Scribes and Pharisees,*' in language 
borrowed from the Gospel,as the authors 
of his £ite ; whidi, accordmg to the 
more probable account of Josephus, 
and the change in the state of feeling 
in Jerusalem, was solely to be attri- 
buted to the Saddnoees. The Bnal 
impcobabiltty is the leading to the 
pinnacle of the Temple (a drcumstanos 
ctviously borrowed from our Lord's 
t«nptation) a man who had been ftii 
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and pellacid air of the Apostolic history into the misty 
atmosphere of legend. I would willingly attempt to 
disentangle the more probable circumstances of this 
impressive story from the embellishments of later 
invention; but it happens that its more striking and 
picturesque incidents are precisely the least credible. 
After withdrawing every jMuticuk^ inconsistent either 
with the character or usages of the time, little remains 
but the simple facts that James was so highly esteemed 
in Jerusalem, as to have received the appellation of the 
Just (a title, it would seem, clearly of Jewish origin) ; 
that he perished during this short period of the sangui* 
nary administration of Ananus, possibly was thrown dowD 
in a tumult from the precipitous walls of the Temple, 
where a more merciful persecutor put an end to his suf- 
ferings with a fuller's dub; finally, that these cruel 
proceedings of Ananus were contemplated with abhor* 
rence by the more moderate, probably by the whole 
Pharisaic party; his degradation from tiie supreme 
office was demanded, and hailed with satisfetction by the 
predominant sentiment of the people. 

But the days of Jewish persecution were drawing to a 
jewidi dose. Even religious animosity was subdued 
^•'- in the collision of still fiercer passions. A 

darker and more absorbing interest, the fate of the 
nation in the imminent^ the inevitable conflict with the 
arms of Bome, occupied the Jewish mind in every 
quarter of the world. In Palestine it mingled personal 



jmn iht admowMged head of the 
Chriatiaa eonumiiiily in Jenmlenky 
that he mig^t pahUdy diMoade the 
people from belieriog in Chritt ; ftill 
furtiier, hit burial after each a death 
irithin the walla of the dtj, and doee 



to the Temple : all these Incoiigniitiee 
indicate a period at which CSiriatianity 
had began to degenerate intoaacetioiBm» 
and had been so long estranged from 
Judaism as to be ignorant of its reat 
diaraoter and nsagca. 
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apprehensions^ and either a trembliag sense of the 
insecurity of life, or a desperate determination to risk 
life itself for liberty, with the more appalling anticipa- 
tions of the national destiny, of the total extinction of 
the Heaven-ordained polity, the ruin of the city of 
Sion, and the Temple of God. To the ferocious and 
fanatical party, who gradually assumed the ascendancy, 
Christianity would be obnoxious, as secluding its peaceful 
followers from all participation in the hopes^ th& crimes^ 
or what, in a worldly sense, might haye been, not 
unjustiy, considered the glories of the insurrection. 
Still, to whatever dangers or trials they were exposed, 
these were the desultory and casual attacks of individual 
hostility, rather than the systematic and determined 
persecution of one ruling party. Nor, perhaps, were 
the Christians looked upon with the same animosity as 
many of the more eminent and influential of the Jews, 
who vainly attempted to allay the wild ferment. A 
general tradition, preserved by Euselnas, intimates 
that the Christian community, especially forewarned 
by Providence, left Jerusalem before the formation of 
the siege, and took refuge in the town of Pella, in the 
Trans-Jordanic province. According to Josephus, the 
same course was pursued by most of the higher order, 
who could escape in time from the sword of the Zealot 
or the Idumean. Babbinical tradition dates from the 
same period the flight of the Sanhedrin from the 
Capital : its first place of refuge, without the walls of 
Jerusalem, was Jafria ( Jamnia), from whence it passed 
to other cities, until its final settiement in Tiberias.^ 

The Jewish war, the final desolation of the national 
polity, the destruction of the dty, and the demolition 



f Hist of Jew8,u.40S. 
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of the Temple, were eyents which could not but 
infloence the progress of Christianity to a &r greater 
extent than by merely depriving the Jews of the power 
^^^ to persecute under a legal form. While the 
effeetoftha Christian beheld in all these unexampled 
MiemoiL ' horrors the accomplishmait of predictions 
uttered by hk Lord, the less infatuated among 
the Jews could not be ignorant that such predictions 
jwerailed among the Qiristiana. However the pru- 
denoe of the latter might shrink from exasperating the 
more violent party by the open promulgation of such 
dispiriting and ill-omened auguries, they must have 
transpired among those who were hesitating between 
the two parties, and powerfully tended to throw that 
fluctuating mass into the preponderating scale of Chris- 
tianity. With some of the Jews, no doubt, the hope 
of the coming of the Messiah must have expired with 
the &U of the Temple. Not merely was the period of 
time assigned, according to the general interpretation 
of the prophecies, for the appearance of the Deliverer, 
gone by, but their less stem and obstinate Judaism 
must have begun to entertain apprehensious that the 
visible rejection of the people intimated, not obscurely, 
the withdrawal of the Divine favour. They would thus 
be thrown back, as it were, upon Jesuh of Nazareth as 
the only possible Messiah, and listen to his claims with 
greater inclination to believe. The alternative might 
seem to be between Christ and ihe desperate abandon- 
ment, or the adjournment to an indefinite period, of all 
their hopes of redemption. The hearts of many would 
be softened by the experience of personal suffering, or 
c^ffect on the sight of so many cases of individual misery, 
thtjew*. Christianity, with its consolatory promises, 
must have appeared the only refuge to those with 
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whom the wretchedness of their temporal conditioii 
seemed to invalidate their hopes of an hereditary claim 
to eyerlasting life as children of Abraham ; where they 
despaired of a temporal, they wonld be more inclined 
to accept a spiritual and moral deliyerance. At the 
same time the temporary advantage of the few converts, 
gained from such motives, would be counterbalanced 
by the more complete' alienation of the Jewish mind 
from a race who not only a^iostatised from the religion 
of their fSstthers, but by no means repudiated the most 
intimate connexion witii the race of Esau, for thus the 
dark hostility of the Jews began to denominate the 
Bomans. By the absorption of this intermediate class, 
who had wavered between Christianity and Judaism, 
and who either melted into the mass of the Christian 
party, or yielded themselves to the desperate infatuation 
of Judaism, the breach between the Jew and the Chris- 
tian became more wide and irreparable. The prouder 
and more obstinate Jew sternly wrapped himscdf up in 
his sullen isolation ; his aversion from the rest of 
mankind, under the sense of galling oppression and 
of disappointed pride, settled into hard hostility. That 
which those of less fEmatic Judaism found in Chris- 
tianity, he sought in a stronger attachment to his own 
distinctive ceremonial ; in a more passionate and deep- 
rooted conviction of his own. prerogative, as of the elect 
people of God. He surrendered himsdf, a willing cap- 
tive, to the new priestly dominion, that of the Eabbins, 
which enslaved his whole life to a system of minute 
ordinances ; he rejoiced in the riveting and multiplying 
those bonds, which had been burst by Christianity, but 
which he wore as the badge of hopes still to be fulfilled, 
of glories which were at length to compensate for hit 
present humiliation. 
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This more complete alienation between the Jew and 
the Christian tended to weaken that internal spirit of 
Judaism, which, neyertheless, was eradicated with the 
utmost difficulty, and indeed has perpetually reviyed 
within the bosom of Christianity under another name. 
Down to the destruction of Jerusalem, Palestine, or 
rather Jerusalem itself was at once the centre and the 
source of this predominant influence. In foreign coun- 
tries, as I shall presently explain, the irrepealable and 
eternal sanctity of the Mosaic Law was the repressive 
power which was continually struggling against the 
expansiye force of Christianity. la Jerusalem this 
power was the Holiness of the Temple ; and therefore, 
with the fall of the Temple, this strongest bond, with 
which the heart of the Jewish Christian was riyeted to 
his old religion, at once burst asunder. To him the 
practice of his Lord and the Apostles had seemed to 
confirm the inalienable local sanctity of this '^chosen 
dwelling" of God ; and while it yet stood in all its 
undegraded splendour, to the Christian of Jerusalem it 
was ^most impossible fully to admit the first principle 
of Christianity, that the XJniyersal Father is worshipped 
in any part of his created uniyerse with equal advan- 
tage. One mark by which the Jewish race was desig 
nated as the great religious caste of mankind, was thus 
for ever abolished. The synagogue had no reverential 
dignity, no old and sacred majesty to the mind of the 
convert, beyond his own equally humble and unimposing 
place of devotion. Hence, even before the destruction 
of the Temple, this feeling depended upon the peculiar 
circumstances of the individual convert 

Though even among the foreign Jews the respect foi 
the Temple was maintained by traditionary reverence, 
though tlie impost for its maintenance was regularly 
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ievied and willingly paid by the race of Israel in eyery 
part of the Boman empire, and occasional visits to the 
capital at the periods of the great festivals revived in 
many the old sacred impressions, still, according to the 
universal principles of human nature, the more remote 
the residence, and the less frequent the impression 
of the Temple services upon the senses, the weaker 
became this first conservative principle of Jewish 
feeling. 

But there remained another element of that ezclu- 
fiiveness, which was the primary principle of Jewish at- 
the existmg Judaism ; that exclusiveness which, the uw. 
limiting the Divine favour to a certain race, would 
scarcely believe that foreign branches could be engrafted 
into the parent stock, even though incorporated with 
it ; and still obstinately resisted the notion that 
Gentiles, without becoming Jews, could share in the 
blessings of the promised Messiah ; or, in their state of 
imcircumcision, or at least of insubordination to the 
Mosaic ordinances, become heirs of the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

What the Temple was to the inhabitant of Jerusalem, 
the Law was to tiie worshipper in the syna- ^^j^^ 
gogae. As early, no doubt, as the present 
time, the book of the Law was the one great sacred 
object in every religious edifice of the Jews in aU parts 
of the world. It was deposited in a kind of ark ; it was 
placed in that part of the synagogue which represented 
the Holy of Holies ; it was brought forth with solemn 
reverence by the " angel " of the assembly ; it was 
heard as an " oracle of Grod " from the sanctuary. The 
whole Babbinical supremacy rested on their privilege as 
interpreters of the Law ; and tradition, though, in fact, it 
assumed a co-ordinate authority, yet veiled its preten* 
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sions under the humbler character of an exposition, a 
sapplementary comment, on the Heaven-enacted code. 
If we reascend, in our History, towards the period in 
whkh Ohristianity first opened its pale to the Gentiles^ 
we shall find that this was the prevailing power by 
which the internal Judaism maintained its conflict with 
purer and more liberal Christianity within its own 
sphere. Even at Antioch, the Christian community 
had been in danger from this principle of separation ; 
the Jewish converts, jealous of all encroachment upon 
the Law, had drawn off and insulated themselves from 
those of the Gtentiles.' Peter withdrew within the 
narrower and more exclusive party ; Barnabas alone, 
the companion and supporter of Paul, did not incline ta 
the same course.^ It required all the energy and reso- 
lution of Paul to resist the example and influence of the 
older Apostles. His public e]q)ostulation had the effect 
of allaying the discord at Antioch ; and the temperate 
and concQiatory measures adopted in Jerusalem, to a 
certain degree reunited the conflicting parties. Still, in 
most places where Paul established a new community, 
immediately after his departure this same spirit of 
Judaism seems to have rallied, and attempted to re- 
establish the great exclusive principle, that Christianity 
was no more than Judaism, completed by the reception 
of Jesus as the Messiah. The universal religion of 
Christ was' thus in perpetual danger of being con- 
tracted into a national and ritual worship. The eternal 



> It is difficult to decide whether 
this dispute took place before or after 
the decree of the assemblj in Jem* 
salem. Planck, in his Geschichte des 
Christenthnms, places it before the 
decree, and on the whole this appears 



the most probable opinion. The CTWit 
is noticed here as exemplifying the 
Judaising spirit rather than in strid 
chronologicid order. 
• Actsxy. 
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Law of Moses was still to maintam its authority with 
all its cumbrotis framework of observances: and the 
Gentile proselytes who were ready to submit to the 
fiuth of Chrust, with its simple and exquisite mo- 
rality, were likewise to dtibmit to all the countless 
provisions, and, now in many respects, unmeanii^ and 
unintell%ible regulations, of diet, dress, manners, and 
conduct. 

This conflict may be traced most clearly in the 
Epistles of St Paul, particularly in those to the remote 
communities in Galatia and in Bome. The former, 
written probably during the residence of the Apostle at 
Ephesus, was addressed to the Ohristians of Oalatia, a 
district in the northern part of Asia Minor, occupied by 
a mingled population.^ The descendants of the Gaulish 
invaders, from whom the region derived its name, 
retained to a late period vestiges of their original race, 
in the Celtic dialect, and probably great numbers of 
Jews had settled in these quarters. Paul had 
twice visited the country, and his Epistle was sMgUi 
written at no long period after his second visit ^^^ 
But even in that short interval Judaism had wttunthe 
revived its pretensions. The adversaries of «ppos«dbj> 
Paul had even gone so far as to disclaim him 
as an Apostle of Christianity ; and before he vindicates 
the essential independence of the new faith, and de- 
clares the Jewish Law to have been only a temporary 
institution,^ designed, during a dark and barbarous 
period of human society, to keep alive the first prin- 



^ I deeUne tbe contrbTerey con- 
cerning the ]>Iace and time at which 
the difoent epiBtles were written ; T 
f hall giTe only the reenlt, not the pro- 
MM of mj inrestigations. This to 



the GalatSans I suppose to hare been 
written during St. Panl's first y'fit It 
Ephesas. (Actsxix.) 
« Oalat. m. 10. 
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ciples of true religion, he has to assert his own diyine 
appointment as a delegated teacher of Christianity.*' 

The Epistle to the Romans'' enters with more full 
and elaborate argument into the same momentous 
question. The history of the Boman community is 
most r^narkable. It grew up in silence, founded by 
some unknown teachers/ probably of those who were 
present in Jerusalem at the first publication of Christi- 
anity by the Apostles. During the reign of Claudius it 
had made so much progress as to excite open tumults 
and dissensions among the Jewish population of Bome ; 
these animosities rose to such a height, that the atten- 
tion of the goyemment was aroused, and both parties 
expelled from the city. With some of these exiles, 
Aqmla and Friscilla, St Paul, as we have seen, formed 
an intimate connexion during his first visit to Corinth : 
from them he received information of the extraordinary 
progress of the faith in Bome. The Jews seem quietly 
to have crept back to their old quarters, when the 
rigour with which the Imperial Edict was at first exe- 
cuted, had insensibly related ; and from these persons, 
on their return to the capital, and most likely from 
other Boman Christians, who may have taken refuge in 



* Galat. i. 1, 2. 

• This epistle, iliere seems no doubt, 
was written from Ckwinth, during St 
Paul's second residence in that city. 

The foundation of the Churdi of 
Rome b J either St. Peter or St. Paul 
is utterly irreooncileable with any rea- 
sonable view of the Apostolic history. 
Among R<Hnan Catholic writers Count 
Stolberg abandons this point, and 
carries St. Peter to Rome for the first 
lime at the commencement of Nero*s 



reign. The account in the Acts i 
to be so far absolutely oonclusLre. 
Many Protestants of the highest learn- 
ing are as unwilling to reject the 
general tradition of St Peter's residence 
in Rome. This question will recur on 
another occasion. As to St Paul, 
the first chiqpter of this epistle is 
positire evidence, that the foundation 
of the Church in Bome was long pre- 
vious to his visit to the westen 
metr(^lis of the world. 
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Oorinthy* or in other cities where Paul had founded 
Christian commnnities, the firsts or at least the more 
perfect knowledge of the highei Christianity, taught by 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, would be conveyed to 
Borne. So complete indeed does he appear to consider 
the first establishment of Christianity in Bome, that he 
merely proposes to take that city in his way to a more 
i^mote region, that of Spain.^ The manner in which 
he recounts, in the last chapter, the names of the more 
distinguished Boman converts, implies both that the 
community was numerous, and that the name of Paul 
was held in high estimation by its leading members. 
It is evident that Christianity had advanced already 
beyond the Jewish population, and the question of 
necessary conformity to the Mosaic Law was strongly 
agitated. It is therefore the main scope of this cele^ 
brated epistle to annul for ever this daim of the Mosaic 
Law to a perpetual authority, to show Christianity as a 
part of the providential design in the moral history of 
man, while Judaism was but a temporary institution, 
unequal to, as it was unintended for, the great end of 
revealing the immortality of mankind, altogether re- 
pealed by this more wide and universal system, which 
comprehends in its beneficent purposes of redemption 
the whole human race. 

Closely allied with this main element of Judaism, 



f It would appttr prokiUe thsi 
the gmter part of th« Christiaii oon* 
manitj took refogt, with AqviU and 
Pri8ciUa» in Corinth ind tht neig|i- 
bonring port of Cenchret. 

k The Tiewt of Paul on so remote a 
froTince as Spain at ioearljr a period 
of his joomej, appear to justify the 
aotioD that ^ere ir^ s uMuklerable 



Jewish popnhitioo in that countij. 
It is not impossible that manj of the 
*< libertines'* may have made theix 
way fnm Sardinia. There is a curious 
tradition among the Spanish Jews, 
that they were lesklent in that country 
before the birib of our Sayionr, and 
consequently had no concern in his 
death. See Hist, of Jews, ii. p. 45&. 

VOI^ !• 2 K 
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wkidi 8iniggldd«o obsdnately against the Ohristiaiiity 
BMiaTtette ^^ ^^ Paul^ wd8 the notion of the- approaching 
gyg ^y* end of the 'WOild, the final oonsnmmation 
^''^ , of all things m the second coming of the 
MessialL It has been shown how essential and integral 
a part of ihe Jewish belief ia the Messiah was this 
expectation of tiie nltixnate completion of his mission in 
the dissolution of the world, and tlie restoration of a 
paradisiacal state, in ^liiich the descendants of Abraham 
were to receire their destined inheritance. To many of 
the Jewish believers the death and resorrection of 
Jesos were bat (if the expression be warranted) the 
first acts of tha great dmma, which was hast^ui^ 
onward to its immediate close. They had bowed in 
mysterious woi»ielr before the incongruity of the life 
and sufferings of Jesus with the preconceired appear- 
ance of the ^' Great One,** but expected Urns present 
disiq>pointment to be almost instantly compensated by 
the ai^wdling grandeur of the second coming of Christ 
If, besides thdr descent frcmi Abraham, and their 
rererence for the Law of Moses, futk in Jesus as the 
Messiah was likewise necessary to secure their title to 
their peculiar inberitaace, yet that fS^ith was speedily 
to receive its reward; and the original Jewish con- 
ception of the Messiah, though put to this severe trial, 
though its completion was thus postponed, remained in 
full possession of the mind, and seemed to gather 
strength and depth of colouring from the constant state 
of high-wrought agitation in winch it kept the whole 
moral being. This appears to have been the last 
Jewish illusion from which the minds of the Aposties 
themselves were disenchanted ; and there can be no 
doubt both that many of the early Christians almost 
hourly expected the final dissolution of the world, and 
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that this opiiioQaL awed many timid believers into the 
precession oi Ghiistiamty, and kept them in trembling 
subjection to its authority. The ambiguous predictions 
of Christ himsdf, in which the destruption of the 
Jewirfi Polity, and the ixiin of the city and Temple, 
were shadowed forth under images of more remote and 
uniyersal import; the language of the Apostles, so 
liable to misinterpretation, that they were obliged 
publicly to correct the erroneous conclusions of their 
hearers,^ seemed to countenance an opinion so dispa- 
raging to the real glory of Christianity, which was only 
to attain its object, after a slow contest of many 
centuries, periiaps of ages^ with the evil of human 
nature. Wherever Christianity made its way into a 
mind deeply impregnated with Judiuusm, the moral 
character of the Messiah had still to maintain a strong 
contest with the temporal; and, though ei^rience 
yearly showed that the commencement of this visible 
kingdom was but more remote, at least the first genera- 
tion of Christians passed away, before the majority had 
attained to more sober expectations. And at every 
period o( more than ordinary rehgious excitement, a 
millennial, or at least a r^'gn partaking of a temporal 
diaracter, has been announced as on the eve of its 
commencement ; the Christian mind has retrograded 
towards that state of Jewish error which prevailed 
about the time of Christ's coming.^ 



« 2 Thessiaoniaiis Ji. 1, 2. 2 Peter 
tii. 4, 8. 

^ Goinpsre the etrange Rabbinictl 
notion of the fiertilitj of the earth 
during the mfllennlal reign of Christ, 
given hj Irensens as an actual prophecy 
:>f our Lord :«-** Venient dies in quibns 
•iiy.« nascentor^ sngulae decern millia 



pafanitom habentea, et in noA pahnits 
decern millia hrachionun, et in nno 
▼ero brachio dtna millia flagdlorom, 
et in nnoqooqne flagello dena millia 
be^rorom, et in mMqneqiie botro dena 
ntillia acmomm ; et mramquodqne 
adhnm eKpressmn, dabit viginti quin- 
que metretas vini ; etcum apprehended 
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THE ST9A60GUB ASD THE CUUICH. 



Ab CSuifltiamtj adTsnced in all oCher qimtea of tfaa 
world, itB proselTtes wese m hr laiger jvo- 
i«i portion of Crentile than of Jewish deaoent 
The Synagogiie and the CSinidi became move 
and more dktinet, till ihey atood oppoaed in irreoon- 
cfleable hostility. The Jews shrank back into thdr 
etera seclnskm, while tiie Christians woe liierallj 
spreading in e^ery qnarter throng the population <^ 
the empire. From this total saqpenskm of interoomse, 
Jndaism gradnally died away within the CSuutian pide; 
time and exp^ience oonected some ci the moro 
inyeterate prejudices; new elements came into acticm. 
The Grecian philosophy, and at a later period infln^sces 
still more adrerse to that of Judaism, mingled with the 
prerailing Cihristianity. A kind ci latent Jndaism has, 
bowerer, constantly Imked within the boscnn of the 
ChmdL Boring tiie darker ages of Christianity, its 
sterner spirit hannonisng with the nK»e barbaioos 
state of the Christian mhid, led to a fieqn^it and 
injndicions appeal to the Old Testament. Practically 
the great prindjde of Jndaism, that the Law, as emar 
nating from Diyine Wisdom, mnst be ci etomal obli- 
gation, was admitted by conflicting parties; the hooka 
of Moses and the Grospel were appeided to as of eqnal 
anthority; while the great characteristic of the old 
religion, its ezdnsiTenesB, its restrictiim ci the dirine 
blessings within a nanow and yisible pale, was too 
mnch in accordance both with pride and soperstition. 



aliqak MBctomm boCmm, aliat db- 
■Mbit^ — ^BoCrof CfO mdior mm, mt 

TWm ihiptiii of Irounif Aaw the 
wBiger to wUn pun md ^uiUnl 
OuMmitf wm iipwed bom «Uf 



md cmal Jadainif qarift. 
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not to reassert its ancient dominion. The sacerdotal 
and the sectarian spirit had an equal tendency to draw 
a wider or a more narrow line of demarcation aronnd 
that whichy in Jewish langnagOi they pronounced to be 
the ^'Israel" of God; and to substitute some other 
criterion of Christianity for that exquisite perfection of 
piety, that sublimity of virtue, in di^)osition, in tiiought, 
and in act, which was the one true test of Christian 
excellence. 

In Palestine, as the external conflict with Judaism 
was longest and most violent, so the iatemal influence 
of the old religion was latest obliterated. But when 
this separation at length took place, it was even more 
complete and decided than in any other countries. In 
Jerusalem, the Christians were perhaps still called, and 
submitted to be called, Nazarenes, while the appellation 
which had been assumed at Antioch was their common 
designation in all other parts of the world. The Chris- 
tian community of Jerusalem, which had taken refage 
at Pella, bore with them their unabated reverence for 
the Law. But insensibly the power of that reverence 
decayed ; and on the foundation of the new colony of 
JSlia, by the Emperor Hadrian, after the defeat of 
Barchochab, and the second total demolition of the dty, 
the larger part having nominated a man of Grentile 
birth, Marcus, as their bishop, settled in the ua^bubcr 
New City, and thus proclaimed their final and •^ J«™>«»- 
total separation from their Jewish ancestor&™ For not 
only must they have disclaimed all Jewish connexion, 
to be permitted to take up their residence in the new 
colony, the very approach to which was watched by 
Boman ouf^)osts, and prohibited to every Jew under the 



• SoMb., H. E. ir. 6. Hteronjin., ^lift «i Hedybiam, Qoast. 8. 
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Bereiett p^ukHies^ but eyen the old Jewish feelings 
must haye been nttoily extinct. Por -what Jew^ even 
if he had paased under the image of a swine which was 
erected in mockery oyer the Bethlehem Gate, would 
not haye shrank in honor at beholding* the fiSll of 
Moriah polluted by a Pagan temple, and the worship of 
heathen deities proIiEming by their reeking incaise, and 
their idolakous saorificeB^ the site of the Holy of Holies ? 
The Christian, absorbed in deeper yeneration for the 
soil which had been hallowed by his Bedeenier's foot- 
steps and Was associated with his mysterious death and 
resurrection, was indifEbrent to the daily infringement of 
the Mosaic Law, which God himself had annulled by the 
substitution of the Christian faith, or to the desecration 
of the site of that Temple which Qod had yisifoly 
abandoned. 

The rest of the Judseo-Christian eommunity at PeUa, 
and in its neighbourhood, sank into an obscure sect, 
distinguiAed by their obstinate rejection of the writii^ 
oi St Paul, and by their own Go^l, most prdbably the 
original Hebrew of St Mattiiew. But the language, as 
well as the tenets of the Jews, were either proscribed by 
the Christians, as they still farther receded from Judaism, 
or fell into disuse;^ and whateyer writing!^) they pos- 
sessed, whether originals or copies ih i)he yexTiacular 
dialect of Palestine, of the genuiiie ApostoHc boojos, or 
compilations of l^eir own, entirely perished, so thdt it is 
difficulty from the brief notices which are extant, to 
make out their real nature and character. 

In PlEdestine, as elsewhere, the Jew and the Christian 
were no longer confounded with each other, but comM* 



* Su^dos Serenxs, H. £. Horheim, de Reb^ Christ, ante ConitanL ht 
Citarc, Hist. Ecdesiastica. 
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tnted two totally different and implacably hostile races. 
The Eoman goyemment began to discriminate between 
them, as clearly appears from the permission to the 
Christians to reside in Hadrian's New City, on the site of 
Jerusalem, which was interdicted to the Jews. Mutual 
hatred was increased by mutucd alienation; the Jew 
who had lost the power of persecuting, lent himself as 
a willing instrument to the heathen persecutor against 
those whom he still considered as apostates from his 
religion. The less enl^htened- Ghiiifltian added to the 
contempt of all tiie Bamtan wodd fdr^he Jew a principle 
of deepar hostility* The language of Tertullian is thdt 
of triumph, rather than of commiseration tot the degraded 
state of the Jew.^ Strong jealousy of the pomp asid 
power assumed by the Patriarch of Tiberias may be 
traced in the yivid description of Origen.^ No sufferings 
eoidd too profoundly debase, no pri:de could bciCQ^aae 
those, who shared in the hereditary gtiilt of the *9ni^ 
Sxion of JesuB. 



• Dupeni, ptfcdmndi, et oobIi et M 
fd ettorres Tigurtar per orbem, sine 
DtmiM^ sme Deo rege^ quibus nee 
tdreDwnm jure terrain patriam saltern 



Testigioaalatareeoiieeditar. lihoeoti 
Jiodftos, 15. 

t Origen, Epist. ad Africanoiii 
Hh*. 0^ Jews, X 465. 
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CHAPTER ILL 



Cbrittiaiiity and Paganism. 



The conflict at CShristianity with Judaism was a ciTiI 
Baiauooship ^^^ ; that with Paganism, the invaskm and 
dSlSZl^ conqmest of afordgntemtoij. Inthefonner 
*''*''**'^* case it was the declared design of the innoya- 
tion to perfect the established consfxtotion on its primary 
principles ; to expand the yet nndeyeloped system, ac- 
cording to the original yiews of the Diyine L^islator; 
in the latter it contemplated the total subyersion of the 
existing order of things, a reconstmction of the whole 
moral and religions being of mankind. With the Jew, 
the abolition of the Temple seryice, and the abiogi^on 
of the Mosaic Law, were indispensable to the perfect 
establishment of Christianity. The first was left to be 
accomplished by the frantic torbnlence of the people, 
and the remorseless yengeance of Borne. Yet, after all, 
the Temple sendee maintained its more profound and 
indelible influence only oyer the Jew of Palestine ; its 
hold upon the yast numbers which were settled in all 
parts of the world was that of remote, occasional, tra- 
ditionary reyerence. With the foreign Jew, the seryice 
of the synagogue was his religion ; and the synagogue^ 
without any yiolent change, was transformed into a 
Christian church. The same Almighty God, to whom 
it was primarily dedicated, maintained his place : and 
the sole difference was, that He was worshipped through 
the mediation of the crucified Jesus of Nazaretlu With 
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the Pagan, the whole of his religiotis obserrances fell 
under the unsparing proscription. Every one of the 
countless temples and shrines, and sacred groyes, and 
hallowed fountains, were to be desecrated by the abhor- 
rent feelings of those who looked back with shame and 
contempt upon their old idolatries. Every image, from 
the living work of Phidias or Praxiteles, to the rude and 
shapeless Hermes or Terminus, was to become an un- 
meaning mass of wood or stone. In every city, town, 
or even village, there was a contest to be maintained, 
not merely against the general system of Polytheism, 
but against the local and tutelary deity of the place. 
Every public spectacle, every procession, every civil or 
military duty, was a religious ceremonial Though 
later, when Christianity was in the ascendant, it might 
expel the deities of Paganism from some of the splendid 
temples, and convert them to its own use; though 
insensibly many of the usages of the Heathen worship 
crept into the more gorgeous and imposing ceremonial 
of triumphant Christianity ; though even many otnetoppo- 
of the vulgar superstitions incorporated them- ^^ttLty 
selves with the sacred Christian associations, «o^'*««n*«°>- 
all this reaction was long subsequent to the permanent 
establishment of the new reli^on. At first all was 
rigid and uncompromising hostility ; doubts were enter- 
tained by the more scrupulous whether meat exposed 
to public sale in the market, but which might have 
formed part of a sacrifice, would not be dangerously 
polluting to the Christian. The Apostle, though anxious 
to correct this sensitive scrupulousness, touches on the 
point with the utmost caution and delicacy.* 
The private life of the Jew was already, in part at 



a 1 Corinth, z. 25-31. 
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least) fettered by the minute and almost Brahminical 
obBerranoes with whieh the later Babbina; established 
their despotic anthority oyer the mind. Still some of 
tl^se usages harmonised with the spirit of Christianity ; 
others were less inveterately rooted in the feelings of 
the foreign Jew* The trembling apprdiension of any- 
thing aj^roaching to idolatry^ the concentration (^ tJ^e 
heart's whcde devotion upon the One Almighty (xod, 
prepared the sonl for a Christian bias. The great 
straggle to Jewish feeling was the abandonment id cir- 
cumcision, as the sign of his corenant with God. . But 
this once over, baptism, the substituted ceremony, was 
perhaps already femiiliar to his mind ; or, at leasts em- 
blematic ablutions were strictly in unison with the genius 
and the practice of his former religion. Some of the 
stricter Pharisaic distinctions were local and limited to 
Palestine, as, for instance, the payment of tithe; dnoe 
the Temple tribute was the only national tax imposed 
by lus religion on the foreign Jew. Their sectarian 
symbols, which in Palestine were publicly displayed 
upon their dress, were of course less frequent in foreign 
countries ; and though worn in secret, might be droi^)ed 
and abuidoned by the convert tof Christianity^ waAiout 
univemaity cxcitiBg observation. Tb6 whole life of the 
ofFi«niism. HcatheH, whether of the philosopher who 
despised, or the vulgar who w^e indifferent to, tbe 
essential part of the religion, was pervaded by the ii^irit 
of Polytheism. It met him in every form, in every 
quarter, in every act and function of every day's .busi- 
ness ; not merely in the graver offices of ther flta(te> in 
the civil and military acts of public m^n ; in ihe^saiate 
which commenced its deliberations with sacrifice ; in the 
camp, the centre of which was a consecrated temple. The 
Pagan's domestic hearth was guarded by the Penates, 
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or by the ancestral gods of his family or tribe ; by land 
h% travelled under the protection of one tutelar divinity, 
by sea of another; the birth, the bridal, the funeral, 
had each its presiding deity ; the very commonest house- 
hold utensils and implements were cast in mythological 
forms ; he could scarcely drink without being reminded 
of makmg a libation to the gods; and the language 
itself was impregnated with constant allusions to the 
popular religion. 

However, as a religion, Folyliieuan: might be under- 
mined and shaken to the base, yet, as part of the 
existing order of things, its inert resistance would every- 
where present a strong barrier against the invasion of a 
foreign fetith. The priesthood of an effete religion, as 
long as the attack is Conducted under the decent disguise 
of phik)sophical inquiry, or is only aimed at the moral 
or the speculative part of the faith ; as long as the form, 
of which alone they are become the ministers, is per- 
mitted to subsist^ go on calmly performing the usual 
ceremonial : neither their feelings nor their interests are 
actively alive to the veiled and insidious encroachments 
which are made upon the power and stability of their 
belief. In the Boman part of the Western worl4 the 
religion was an integral part of the state. The greatest 
men of the last days of the Eepublic, the Ciceros and 
Caesars, the Emperors themselves, aspired to fill the 
pontifical oflSices, and discharged their duties with grave 
solemnity, however their declared philosophical opinions 
ware subversive of the whole system of Polytheism. 
Men might disbelieve, deny, even substitute foreign 
superstitions for the accustomed rites of their djountry, 
provided they did not commit any overt act of hostility, 
or publicly endeavour to bring the ceremonial into con- 
tempt. Such acts were not only impieties, they were 
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treason against the majesty of Borne. In the Grecian 
eitieSy on the other hand, the interests and the feelings 
of the magistracy and the priesthood were less intimately 
connected; the former, those at least who held the 
higher authority, being Boman, the latter local or mu- 
nicipaL Though it was the province of the magistrate 
to protect the established religion, and it was sufficiently 
the same with his own to receive hk regular worship, 
yet the strength with which he would resist^ or the 
jealousy with which he would resent any dangerous 
innovation, would depend on the degree of influence 
possessed by the sacerdotal body, and the pride or 
enthusiasm which the people might feel for their local 
worship. Until, then, Christianity had made such pro- 
gress as to produce a visible diminution in the attendance 
on the Pagan worship; until the temples were com- 
paratively deserted, and the offerings less frequent^ the 
opposition encountered by the Christian teach^, or the 
danger to which he would be exposed, would materially 
depend on the peculiar religious circumstances of each 
city.^ 



^ InftlbrmerimUioatioii the author 
ctiempted to represent the maimer in 
which the strength of PolTthebro, and 
its complete incorporation with the 
public and prirate life of its votaries, 
might present itself to the mind of a 
Christian teadier on his first entrance 
into a heathen city. The passage has 
been quoted in Archlnshop Whately's 
bode on Rhetoric. 

''ConceiTe then the Apcftles of 
Jetns Christ, theteni-maker or the fish- 
ennan« entering aa strangers into one of 
the splendid dtief ciSj^ Asia Minor, 
•r Greece. Cooceire them, I mean, 
10 unendowed with miraculoos powers, 



having adopted their itinerant system 
of teaching from human motives, and 
for human purposes alone. As they 
pass along to the remote and obscure 
quarter, where they expect to meet 
with precarious hospitality among 
their countrymen, they survey the 
strength of the established religion, 
which it is their avowed purpose to 
overthrow. Eveiywhere they bdiold 
temples, on which the utmest extra- 
vagance of expenditure has been la- 
vished by succeeding genemtions 
idols of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, to which, even if the religious 
feeling of adoration is enfeebled. Hut 
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The narratiye in the Acts» as &r as it proceeds^ is 
strikingly in aooordance with this state of ihing& The 



people m ikroiigly attached bj na- 
tional or local ranily, Thef meet 
processions in which tiie idle find per- 
petual occupation, the young excite- 
ment, the Tolnptooos a oontinnal 
gtimulant to their passions. They 
behold a priesthood nmnerons, some- 
times wealthy; nor are these alone 
wedded by interest to the established 
fiuth ; many of the trades, like those 
of the maken of silver shrines at 
EphesoB, are pledged to the sapport 
of that to which they owe their main- 
tenance. They pass a magnificent 
theatre, on the splendonr and snocess 
of which the popolarity of the existing 
anthorities mainly depends; and in 
which the serious exhibitions are essen- 
tially religious, the lighter as iitti- 
mat^y connected with the indulgence 
of the baser passions. They behold 
another public building, where eren 
worse feelings, the cruel and the san- 
guinary, are pampered by the ani- 
mating contests of wild bouts and of 
gladiators, in which they themselves 
may shortly play a dreadfbl part, 

Batflher'd to make a Boman holiday I 
Show and spectacle are the character- 
istic enjoyments of a whole people, 
and every show and spectacle is either 
sacred to the religious ftelings, or in- 
centire to the lusts of the flesh ; those 
feelings which must be entirely era- 
dicated, those lusts which must be 
brought into total subjection to the 
law of Christ. Th^ encounter like- 
wise Hinerant jugglers, diviners, magi- 
cians, who impose upon the credulous 
to exate the oontempt of the enlight- 
ened; in the first case, dangerous 



rivals to those who should attempt to 
propagate a new faith by imposture 
and deception; in the latter, naturally 
tending to prejudice the mind against 
all miraculous pretensions whatever: 
here, like Elymas, endeavouring to 
outdo the signs and wonders of the 
Apostles, thereby throwing snspidoD 
on all asserted supernatural agency, 
by the frequency and clumsiness of 
their delusions. They meet philo- 
soj^ers, frequently itinerant like 
themselves ; or teachers of new reli- 
gions, priests of Isis and Scrapie, who 
have brought into equal discredit 
what might otherwise have a]qpeared 
a proof of philanthropy, the perform- 
ing laborious journeys at the sacrifice 
of personal ease and comfort, for the 
moral and religious improvement of 
mankind; or at least have so accus- 
tomed the public mind to similar pre- 
tensions, as to take away every at- 
traction from their boldncM or novelty. 
There are also the teachers of the 
difierent mysteries, which would en- 
gross all the anxiety of the inquisitive, 
periiaps exdte, even if they did not 
satisfy, the hopes of the more pure 
and lofty-minded. Such must have 
been among the obstades which moat 
have forced themsdvei on the calmer 
moments of the most ardent; such 
the overpowering difficulties of which 
it would be impossible to overlook the 
importance, or elude the force ; which 
required no sober calculation to esti- 
mate, no laborious inquiry to discover ; 
which met and confronted them 
wherever they went, and which, either 
in desperate presumption, or deliberate 
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adrentares of the ApoatleB in Hie different eitks of 
Asia Miner and Greece are singularly cfaaracteriatie of 
the population and the state of the existing Polytheism 
b eadu It was not till it had extended beycmd tiie 
bordeiH of Palestine that Christianily came into direct 
collision with Paganism. The first Grentile convert 
admitted into the Christian community by St, Peter, 
Ck)melins, if not a proselyte to Judaism, approached 
very nearly to it He was neither polytheist nor phi- 
losopher ; he was a worshipper of One Almighty Creator, 
and familiar, it might seem, with the Jewish belief in 
angelic appearances. Even beyond the Holy Land, 
Christianity did not immediately attempt to address the 
geuerial mass of the Pagan community; its first coL 
liflioiia were casual and accidental ; its operations com- 
menced in the synagogue. A separate community was 
not inyariably formed, or, if formed, appeared to the 
common obsecration only a new assembli^e for Jewish 
worship; to which, if Heathen proselytes gathered in 
more than ordinary numbers, it was but the same thing 
on a larger, which had excited little jealousy on a 
smaller scale.* 

Daring the first journey of St Paul, it is manifest 
ohriattant^ ^t in Cyprus particularly, and in the towns 
inQn>nis- of ^gj^ MJnor, the Jewish worship was an 
object of general respect! and Christianity appearing as 



relianoe on their own preternatural 
powen^ they most have contemned 
and defied." — Bampton Lectures, p. 
269, 273. 

• The extent to which Jewish pro- 
lelytism had been carried is a most 
intricate question. From the follow- 
ing passage, quoted from Seneca by St. 
Augustine, if getmine, it would seem 



that it had made great jHrogrees: — 
" Cum interim usque eosoeleratissimse 
gentis consnetudo conTaluit, ut per 
onmes terras jure recepta lit, victi 
victoribus leges dederunt." St. Au- 
gustine positively asserts that this sen- 
tence does not include the Christiani^ 
De Civit. l>ei, vi. 11. 
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a modificcKtioA of Jewifih ioelief, shared <mtbat: deference 
which had been long paid to the national religion of tiie 
Jewish peopl^. Sergius Paulus,* the governor of Cy- 
prus, under the influence of the Jew Elymas, was already 
more than half, if not altogether, alienated from the 
religion of Bome. Bamahas and Paul appeared before 
him at I his own deure; and their manifest superiority 
dver his former teacher easily transformed him from an 
imperfect proselyte to Judaism into a convert to Chris- 
tianity. 

At Antiodi in Fisidia there was a large class of prose- 
lytes to Judaism, who espoused the cause of Antiodiin 
tiie / Christian teachers, and who probably """^^ 
formed the more considerable part of the Gentile 
hearers addressed by Paul on his rejection by the 
leading Jews ^f tht^ city; 

». .At Lystra,^ dn.LycaoDtm, the Apostle ajqiears for the 
first-time^ in the Centre, as it were, oi a Pagan 
popidation ; and it is remarkable that in this 
wild and inland rc^on we find the old barbarous reli- 
gbn maintaining a lively and commanding influence 
over the popular mind^ Ixl the more civilized and com- 
mercial part of the Boman world, in Ei^esus^ in Athens, 
or in:Bome^ such extraordinary cures as that oi the 
cripplei at Lyistra might have been publicly wrought^ 
and might have excited a wondering interest in the 
multitude : but it may be doubted whether the lowest 
or most ignorant would, have had m much faith in the 
old. fabulous appearances of their own deities^ as imme- 
diately to have^ imagined their actual and visible appear- 



* Acts xiii. 6-12. 

• Acts xir, 6-19. Thei-e were 
Jews resideot at lystra^ as appi^^ by 
Jlcte 2vi. I, ?. Timotheus was th« 



offspring of an inteiman-iagc between 
a Jewish woman and a Gineek: hit 
name is Greek. 
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ance in the persons of these smpiifling strangeiB. It is 
only in tlie remote and sayage Lystra, where the Greek 
language had not predominated over the primitive bar* 
barons dialect' (probably a branch of the Oappadodan), 
that the popular emotion instantly metamorphoses these 
pablic bene&ctors into the Jove and Mercury of their 
own temples. The inhabitants actually make prepara- 
tion for sacrifice, and are with difficully persuaded to 
consider sudi wonder-working men to be of the same 
nature with themselves. Nor is it less characteristic of 
the versatQily of a rude people, that no sooner is the 
illusion dispelled, than they join with the hostile Jews 
in tiie persecution of those very men whom their super- 
stition, but a short time before, had raised into objects of 
divine worship. 

In the second, and more extensive journey of St. 
Paul, having parted from Barnabas,' he was accom- 
panied by l^otheus and Silas or Sylvanus; but of the 
Asiatic part of this journey, though it led through some 
countries of remarkable interest in the history of Pagau- 

^^^^^^ ism, no particulars are recorded. Phrygia, 
which was a kind of link between Greece and 
the remoter East, still at times sent out into the Western 
world its troops of frantic Orgiasts ; and the Phrygian 
vied with the Isiac and Mithraic mysteries in its influ- 
ence in awakening the dormant fanaticism of the Boman 
world. It is probable that, in these regions, the Apostle 
confined himself to the Jewish settlers and their prose- 

Gaiatift. ^7^^^^ -^ GUdatia, it is dear that the converts 

were almost entirely of Hebrew descent The 

vision which invited the Apostle to cross from Troaa 



L^caonicA, i«^t«i in Valpj's «di- I ff Acti zr. 36 to zriii. IS. 
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to Macedonia, led him into a new region, where his 
countrymen, though forming flourishing communities in 
many of the principal towns, were not, except perhaps 
at Corinth, by any means so numerous as in the greater 
part of Asia Minor. His vessel touched at Samothrace, 
where the most ancient and remarkable mysteries still 
retained their sanctity and veneration in that holy and 
secluded island. 

At Philippi he first came into collision with those 
whose interests were concerned in the main- 
tenance of the popular religion. Though these 
were only individuals, whose gains were at once put an 
end to by the progress of Christianity, the owners of the 
female soothsayer of Philippi were part of a numerous 
and active class, who subsisted on the public credulity. 
The proseucha, or oratory, of the Jews (the smaller 
place of worship, which they always established when 
their community was not sufficientiy flourishing to main- 
tain a synagogue), was, as usual, by the water side. The 
river, as always in Greece and in all southern countries, 
was the resort of the women of the city, partly for house- 
hold purposes, partly perhaps for bathing. Many of 
this sex were in consequence attracted by the Jewish 
proseucha, and had become, if not proseljrtes, at least 
very fEivourably inclined to Judaism. Among these was 
Lydia, whose residence was at Thyatira, and who, fix)m 
her trading in the costly purple dye, may be supposed a 
person of considerable wealth and influence. Having 
already been so far enlightened by Judaism as to wor- 
ship the One Grod, she became an immediate convert to 
the Christianity of St Paul. Perhaps the influence or 
the example of so many of her own sex worked upon 
the mind of a female of a different character and occu« 
nation. She may have been an impostor, but more 
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probably was a yoimg girl of excited temperament, 
whose disordered imagination was employed by men of 
more artful character for their own sordid purposes. 
The enthusiasm of this '^ divining" damsel now iodk 
another turn. Impressed with the language and manner 
of Paul, she suddenly deserted her old employers, and, 
throwing herself into the train of the Apostle, pro- 
claimed, with the same exalted fervour, his divine mis- 
sion, and the superiority of his religion. Paul, troubled 
with the publicity, and the continual repetition of hei 
outcries, exorcised her in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Her wild excitement died away ; the spirit passed from 
her; and her former masters found tiiat she was no 
longer fit for their service. She could no longer be 
thrown into those paroxysms of temporary derangement^ 
in which her disordered language was received as orapu* 
lar of future events. This conversion produced a tumult 
throughout the city; the interests of a powerful body 
were at stake, for the trade of soothsaying, at this time, 
was both common and lucrative. The employers of 
the prophetess inflamed the multitude. The Apostle 
and his attendants were seized, arraigned before the 
magistrates, as introducing an unlawful religion. The 
magistrates took part against them. They suffered the 
ordinary punishment of disturbers of the peace; were 
scourged and cast into prison. While their hymn, per- 
haps their evening hymn, was heard through the prison, 
a violent earthquake shook the whole building; the 
doors flew open, and the fetters, by which probably they 
were chained to the walls, were loosened. The affrighted 
jailor, who was responsible for their appearance, ex- 
pected them to avail themselves of this opportunity of 
escape, and in his despair was about to commit suicide. 
His hand was arrested by the calm voice of Paul, and to 
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his wonder he found the prisoners remaining quietly in 
their cells. His fears and his admiration wrought 
together; and the jailor of Philippi, with his whole 
family, embraced the Christian faith. The magistrates 
when they found that Paul had the privilege of Bomau 
citizenship, were in their turn alarmed at their hasty 
infringement of that sacred right, released them honour- 
ably fix)m the prison, and were glad to prevail upon 
them to depart peacefully from the city. 

Thus, then, we have iJready seen Christianity in col- 
lision with Polytheism, under two of its various 9jf*^*^ 
forms : at Lystra, as still the old poetic faith of ^^^ 
a barbarous people, insensible to the progress Afbens. 
made elsewhere in the human mind, and devoutly be- 
lipving the wonders of their native religion ; in. Philippi,. 
a provincial town in a more cultivated part of Greece,, 
but still at no high state of intellectual advancement,, 
as connected with the vulgar arts, not of the established 
priesthood, but of itinerant traders in popular super- 
stition. In Athens Paganism has a totally different 
character, inquiring, argumentative, sceptical. Poly- 
theism in form, and that form embodying all that could 
excite the imagination of a highly polished people ; in 
reality admitting and delighting in the freest discussion, 
altogether inconsistent with sincere belief in the ancient 
and established religion. 

.. Passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, Paul and 
his companions arrived at Thessalonica ; but in 
this city, as well as in Berea, their chief in- 
tercourse appears to have been with the Jews. The 
riot by which they were expelled from Thessalonica 
was blindly kept up by the disorderly populace, insti- 
gated by many of the Jewish community, indignant at 
the apparent countenance given to the Christians by 
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Jason their chief^ who had received them into his house. 
Haying left his companions, Timotheus and Silas, at 
Berea, Paul arrived alone at Athen& 
At Athens, the centre at once and capital of the 
Greek philosophy and Heathen superstition, 
takes place the first public and direct conflict 
Detween Christianity and Paganism. Up to this time 
there is no account of any one of the Apostles taking 
his station in the public street or market-place^ and 
addressing the general multitude.^ Their place of 
teaching had invariably been the synagogue of their 
nation, or, as at Philippi, the neighbourhood of their 
customary place of worship. Here, however, Paul does 
not confine himself to the synagogue, or to the society 
of his countrymen and their proselytes. He takes his 
stand in the public market-place Q>robabIy not the 
Oeramicus, but the Eretriac Forum ^), which, in the 
reign of Augustus, had begun to be more frequented, 
and at the top of which was the famous portico, from 
which the Stoics assumed their name. In Athens, the 
appearance of a new public teacher, instead of offending 
the popular feelings, was too familiar to excite astonish- 
ment, and was rather welcomed, as promising some 
fresh intellectual excitement : and in Athens, hospitable 
to all religions and all opinions, the foreign and Asiatic 
appearance, and possibly the less polidbed tone and 
dialect of Paul, would only awaken the stronger curiosity, 
Though they affect at first (probably the philosophic 
part of his hearers) to treat him as an idle '^ babbler,'* 
and others (the vulgar, alarmed for the honour of their 



• ThiB appears to be intimated in i saw the dtj wholly giren to kioW 
the expression. Acts xvii. 16. " His try.* 
spirit was stirred withai him when he I » Strabo x. 44t. 
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deities) supposed that he w£ts about to introduce some 
new religious worship^ which might endanger the supre- 
macy of their own tutelar diyinities; the Apostle is 
conveyed, not without respect, to a still more public and 
commodious place, from whence he may ezidain his 
doctrines to a numerous assembly without disturbance. 
On the Areopagus (the Hill of Mars)^ the Christian 
teacher takes his stand, surrounded on every Ptauontiie 
side with whatever was noble, beautiful, and -^'^v"*'"- 
intellectual, in the older world, — ^temples, of which the 
materials were only surpassed by the architectural 
grace and majesty ; statues, in which the ideal Anthro- 
pomorphism of the Greeks had almost sanctified the 
popular notions of the Deity, by embodying it in human 
forms of such exquisite perfection; public edifices, 
where the civil interests of man had been discussed 
with the acuteness and versatility of the highest Grecian 
intellect^ in all the purity of the inimitable Attic dialect, 
where oratory had obtained its highest triumphs by 
" wielding at will the fierce democracy ; " the walks of 
the philosophers, who unquestionably, by elevating the 
human mind to an appetite for new and nobler know- 
ledge, had prepared the way for a loftier and purer 
religion. It was in the midst of these elevating ^eeohot 
associations, to which the student of Grecian "^ 
literature in Tarsus, the reader of Menander and of the 
Greek philosophical poets, could scarcely be entirely 
dead or ignorant, that Paul stands forth to proclaim the 
lowly yet authoritative religion of Jesus of Nazareth. 



k It bif bttn snppoMd by some 
that PaoI was sommoned before the 
Court of the Areopagoa, who took 
ooguisanoe f>f causes relating to reli- 



gion. But there u no indication in 
the narratiye of any of the forme of a 
judicial proceeding. 
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ilis audienoft was chiefly fonned from the two preTailing 
sects, the Stoics and Epicureans, with the popokce, the 
worshippers of the established religion. In his discourse, 
the heads of which are related by fit Luke, Paul, with 
singular felicity, touches on the peculiar opinions of 
each class among his hearers ; ^ he expands the popular 
religion into a higher philosophy; he imbues philosophy 
with a profound sentiment of religion," 

It is impossible not to examine with the utmost 
interest the whole course of this (if we consider its 
remote consequences, and suppose it the first full and 
public argument of Christianity against the heathen 
religion and philosophy), perhaps the most extensively 
and permanently effective oration ever uttered by man. 
We may contemplate Paul £ts the representative of 
Christianity, in the presence, as it were, of the concen- 
trated religion of Greece ; and of the spirits, if we may 
so speak, of Socrates, and Plato, and Zeno. The 
opening of the Apostle's speech is according to those 
most perfect rules of art which are but the expressions 
of the general sentiments of nature. It is calm, tem- 
perate, conciliatory. It is no fierce denunciation of 
idolatry, no contemptuous disdain of the prevalent 
philosophic opinions ; it has notiliing of the sternness 
of the ancient Jewish prophet, nor the taunting de- 
fiance of the later Christian polemic. '^ Already 



Paolus sommi arte oratioDeni 
ita tempent, at modo cam 
Yolgo contra philosophos, modo com 
philosophji contra plebem, modo contra 
utrosqae pagnei, BoianmllQer inloc. 
■ The art and tlie propne ty of this 
ipeech are coniidaraUy marred bj the 
miatraoilatioa of one word in our 



T«r>ion» 9tiffi9tuti09wr4p9Vf — ^whidi 
does not imply reproof, as in the 
rendering- ** too snperstitioas." Con- 
ciliation, not ofience, of the public 
feelings espeeially at the opening of a 
speedi, is the first principle of all 
oratory, more particularly of GMstiai 
teacnmg. 
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the religions people of Athens had, unknowingly 
indeed, worshipped the universal deity, for they 
had an altar to the Unknown God.® The nature, the 
attributes of this sublimer being, hitherto adored in 
ignorant and unintelligent homage, he came to unfold. 
This God rose far above the popular notion ; He could 
not be confined in altar or temple, or represented by 
any visible image. He was the universal Father of 
mankind, even of the earth-born Athenians, who 
boasted that they were of an older race than the other 
families of man, and coeval with the world itself. He 
was the fountain of life, which pervaded and sustained 
the universe ; He had assigned their separate dwellings 
to the separate families of man." Up to a certain point 
in this higher view of the Supreme Being, the philo- 
sopher of the Garden, as well as of the Porch, mighi 
listen with wonder and admiration. It soared, indeed, 
high above the vulgar religion : but in the lofty and 
serene Deity, who disdained to dwell in the earthly 
temple, and needed nothing from the hand of man,** 
the Epicurean might almost suppose that he heard the 
language of his own teacher. But the next sentence, 
which asserted the providejice of God as the active, 
creative energy, — as the conservative, the ruling, the 
ordaining principle, — annihilated at once the atomic 
theory, and the government of blind chance, to which 
Epicurus ascribed the origin and preservation of the 



• Of all the conjectures (for all is 
piirely conjectural) on the contested 
point of the <' altar to the Unknown 
God," the most ingenious and natural, 
in my opinion, is that of Eichhom, 
There were, he supposes, very ancient 
altars, older perhaps than the art of 
writing, or on which th« itiscript *n 



had heen efiaoed hy time: on these 
the piety of later ages had engrayen 
the simple words <<To the Unlmown 
God." 

F Needing nothing: the ooinddence 
with the •< nihil indiga nostri" ol 
Lucretios it curious, cfea ii iior.> 
dentaL 
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amTene. ** This high and impassiye deity, who dwelt 
aloof in serene and majestic superiority to all want, was- 
perceptible in some mysterious manner by man: hii^ 
all-perrading providence comprehended the whole 
hnman race; man was inconstant nnion with the Deity^ 
as an ofibpring with its parent*' And still the Stoic 
might applaud with complacent satisfaction the ardent 
words of the Apostle ; he might approve the lofty con- 
demnation of idolatry. ''We, thus of divine descent,, 
ought to think more nobly of our universal Father than, 
to suppose that the Grodhead is like unto gold, or silver, 
or stone, graven by art or man's device." But this 
Divine Providence was far different from the stem and 
all-controlling Necessity, the inexorable Fatalism of the 
Stoic system. While the moral value of human action 
was recognised by the solemn retributive judgment to 
be passed on aU mankind, the dignity of Stoic virtue 
was lowered by the general demand of repentance. The 
perfect man, the moral king, was deposed, as it were» 
and abased to the general level ; he had to learn new 
lessons in the school of Christ ; lessons of humility aad 
conscious deficiency, the most directly opposed to the 
principles and the sentiments of his philosophy. 

The great Christian doctrine of the Besurrection closed 
the speech of Paul ; a doctrine received with mockery 
perhaps by his Epicurean hearers, with suspension of 
judgement probably by the Stoic, with whose theory of 
the final destruction of the world by fire and his tenet 
of future retribution it might appear in some degree to 
harmonise. Some, however, became declared converts; 
among whom are particularly named Dionysius, a man 
of sufficient distinction to be a member of the famous 
court of the Areopagus, and a woman, named Damaria^ 
probably of considerable rank and influence. 
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At Athens, all this free discnssioii on topics relating 
to the religious and moral nature of man, and inyolving 
the authority of the existing religion, passed away with- 
out disturbance. The jealous reverence for the esta- 
blished Mth, which, conspiring with its perpetual ally, 
political faction, had in former times caused the death 
of Socrates, the exile of Stilpo, and the proscription of 
Diagoras the Melian, had long died away. With the 
loss of independence, political animosities had subsided, 
and the toleration of philosophical and religious indif- 
ference allowed the utmost latitude to speculative in- 
quiry, however ultimateily dangerous to the whole fabric 
of the national religion. Yet Polytheism still reigned 
in Athens in its utmost splendour: the temples were 
maintained with the highest pomp; the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, in which religion and philosophy had in some 
degree coalesced, attracted the noblest and the wisest of 
the Bomans, who boasted of their initiation in these 
sublime secreta Athens w£ts thus, at once, the head- 
quarters of Paganism, and at the same time the place 
where Paganism most clearly betrayed its approaching 
dissolution. 

From Athens, the Apostle passes to Corinth. Corinth 
was at this time the common emporium of the eastern 
and western divisions of the Eoman Empire. It was 
the Venice of the Old World, in whose streets the con- 
tinued stream of commerce, either flowing corinth. 
from, or towards the great capital of the ^^*^ 
world, out of all the eastern territories, met and crossed.* 



t After iti deBtraction by Mum- 
miiu, Cormtli was restored, beanti- 
tied, and oolonieed hj Julius Caesar. 
Stiabo, Tiii. 381. For Us historj, 
trealth, and oommercial situation, see 



Diod. Sic Fragm. The profligaof oi 
Carinthian manners was likewise pro* 
verbial : — iriXu^ e^iccirt r&v o^&p r« 
fcai y9y9Pfifi4ymy iwa/ppoiirordrfiw 
Dio. Chryso^ Orat. 37, t, ii, p 110 
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The basis of the pc^ralntioii of CoriDth was Boman^ of 
very recent settlement ; but colonists from all quarters 
had taken np their permanent residence in a place so 
admirably adapted for mercantile p^arposes. In no part 
of the Boman empire were both the inhabitants and the 
travellers through the city so various and mingled ; no- 
where, therefore, would a new religion spread with so 
much rapidity, and send out the nunifications of its 
influence with so much success ; and at the same time 
excite so little observation amid the stir of business and 
the perpetual influx and efflux of strangers, or be less 
exposed to jealous opposition. Even the priesthood, 
newly settled, like the rest c^the colony, could command 
no ancient reverence; and in the perpetual mingling 
and conAision of all dresses and dialects, no doubt tiliere 
was the same concourse of religious itinerants of every 
description.' At CJorinth, therefore, but for the hostility 



' Corioth was a fitvourite resort of 
the Sophists (Aristid. Isthm. Athe- 
nmoM, I. ziiiO) >nd in an oration of 
Dio Chrysostom there is a Urely and 
graj^c description of what maj be 
called one of the fiiirs of antiqnitj, 
the IfUunian Games, which happily 
illustrates the general appearance of 
society. Among the rest, the Cynic 
phiktopher Diogenes appears, and 
endeafoars to attract an audience 
among the vast and idle multitude, 
lie complains, howerer, ** that if he 
were « travailing dentist or an ocu- 
list, or had any in&llible spedfio for 
the spleen or tiie goat, all who were 
afflicted with such diseases would hare 
thronged around him ; but as he only 
professed to core mankind of Tice^ 
ignoranoe, and profligacy, no on« 
troubled himself to seek a remedy for 



those lees grierous maladies.*' '* And 
there was around the Temple of Nep- 
tune a crowd of miserable Sophists, 
shouting and abusing one another; 
and of their so-called disciples, fighting 
with each other; and many authors 
reading thehr works, to whidi nobody 
paid any attention; and many poets 
dianting their poems, with others 
praislDg them; and many jugglers 
showing off their tricks ; and many 
prodi|y-mongerB noting down their 
wonders; and a thousand rhetoricians 
perplexing causes; and not a few 
shopkeepers retailing their wares wher^ 
erer they could find a customer. And 
presently some approached the philo- 
sopher j — not indeed the Corinthians ; 
for as they> saw him every day in 
Corinth, they did not expect to deriff 
any adrsntas^e from heaiing him,— 
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of his countrymen, the Christian Apostle might, even 
longer than the eighteen months which he passed in 
that city, have preserved his peaceful conise. The 
separation which at once took place between the Jewish 
and the Christian communities in Corinth — the secession 
of Paul &om the synagogue into a neighbouring house 
— might have allayed even this intestine ferment, had 
not the progress of Christianity, and the open adoption 
of the new faith by one of the chiefis of the synagogue, 
r^wakened that fierce animosity which had already 
caused the expulsion of botili parties fix)m Bome, and 
the seeds of which no doubt rankled in the hearts of 
many. Here, therefore, for the first time, Christianity 
was brought under the cognisance of a higher authority 
than the municipal magistrate of one of the Macedonian 
cities. 

The contemptuous dismissal of the cause by the Pro- 
consul of Achda, as beneath the majesty of Ihe Bomaa 
tribunal; his refusal to interfere, when some of the 
populace, with whom the Christians were apparently the 
favom*ed party, on the repulse of the accusing q^^ 
Jews from the seat of justice, fell upon one of ^''^^' 
them, named Sosthenes, and maltreated him with con- 
siderable violence, shows how little even the most 
enlightened men yet comprehended the real nature of 
the new religion. The affair was openly treated as an 
unimportant sectarian dispute about the national faitli 
of the Jews. The mild * and popular character of Gallio, 



bat those tJiat drew near hitn were 
strangers, each of whom having lis- 
tened a short time, and asked a few 
questions, made his retreat, from ftar 
of his rebukes." Diow Chrys. Orat. 



• « Nemo mortalinm onitomdulcis 
est quam hie omnibus." Senec. Nat. 
Quswt. 4. Pl«f. *«Hoc pluaqoam Sene< 
cam dediiM mundo. Et dulcem gen> 
Ga*)ionem." Stat. Sflr. ii. 7, 
Dion. Casi. Ix. 
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his connexion with his bioiher Seneca,^^ in whose philo* 
sophic writings the morality of Heathenism had taken a 
higher tone than it ever assomes, unless perhaps, subse- 
quently, in the works of Marcos Antoninus, excite r^ret 
that the religion of Christ was not brought under his 
obsenration in a manner more likely to conciliate his 
attention. The result of this trial was the peaceful 
establishment of Christianity in Corinth^ where, though 
secure from the violence of the Jews, it was howeyei 
constantly exposed, by its situation, to the intrusion of 
new comers, with different modifications of Christian 
opiniona This, therefore, was the first Christian com- 
munity which w£ts rent into parties, and in which the 
authority of the Apostle was perpetually wanting to 
correct opinions not purely Jewish in their origin. 

Thus eventful was the second journey of Paul : over 
so wide a circuit had Christianity already been dissemi- 
nated, almost entirely by his personal exertions. In 
many of the most flourishing and populous cities ot 
Greece communities were formed, whidi were continually 
enlarging their sphere. 

The third journey,^ starting from the head-quarters ot 
Christianity, Antioch, led Paul again through the same 
regions of Asia, Galatia, and Phrygia. But now, instead 
of crossing over into Macedonia, he proceeded along the 
west of Asia Minor, to the important city of Ephesus. 



Among the later foigeriee wai a 
wmKpuodmnot between Seneca and St. 
Fral: and rnanj Oiriftiaa writen, aa 
pnacqnainted wfih the histoij of their 
own religion m with the itate of the 
heathen mJnd, hare been anzions to 
trace all that k itriking and beantiftil 
in the writing a* the Stoie to Chria- 



tian inflnenoe. 

Mona. de Champagnj (Lee Oten, 
t. li. S31,fto.,and Apfiendii, p. 417) 
haa labonied ingenionaiy, bat without 
SDCce«, to work out this theorj. IL 
Daboia Qachan (Tadte et sen Si^l^ 
takee the oppoaite fiew. 

• AetazrJL23«tosxi. 8. 
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Ephesos,' at this time^ may be considered tilie capital, 
the chief mercantile city, of Asia Minor. It BftmoB, 
was inhabited by a mingled popolation ; and, ^^ ^^ 
probably, united, more than any city in the East, Gre- 
cian and Asiatic habits, manners, and superstitions.^ Its 
celebrated temple w£ts one of the most splendid models 
of Grecian architecture; the image of the goddess 
retained the symbolic form of the old Eastern nature- 
worship. It was one of the great schools of magic ; the 
Ephesian amulets, or talismans,' were in high request. 
Polytheism had thus effected an amicable union of 
Grecian art with Asiatic mysticism and magical super- 
stition : the render of the silyer shrines, which repre- 
sented the great Temple, one of the wonders of the 
world, vied with the leader in charms and in all the 
appurtenances of witchcraft. Great numbers of Jews 
had long inhabited the chief cities of Asia Minor ; many 
had attained to opulence, and were of great mercantile 
importance. Augustus had issued a general rescript to 
the cities of Asia Minor for the protection of the Jews, 
securing to them the freedom of religious worship; 
legalising the transmission of the Temple tribute to 
Jerusalem by their own appointed receivers ; and making 
the plunder of their synagogues sacrilege/ Two later 
edicts of Agrippa and Julius Antonius, proconsuls, par- 
ticularly addr^»ed to the magistracy of Ephesus, acknow- 
ledged and confirmed the imperiid decree. From Uiis 
period, nothing can yet have occurred to lessen their 
growing prosperity, or to lower them in the estimation 



s BoeenmtUlery Dis alte viid neiM 
Morgenland, 6-50. 
f Compare Matter, Hist dn Goo^ 
le, i. 137. 



* 'Upoi/vxia, Joeeph. Ant. xvi. 6, 
Krebs, Decreta Romanorom pro Judsiai 
Lipus, ir78. 
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of their dentile neighbours. Among the numerous J e wa 
in this great city, Paul found some who, having been ir 
Diidpiaeof Judaea during the teaching of John the Bap 
ctopthi tist^ had embraced his opinions, and received 
baptism, either at his hands or from his disciples, but 
appear not only not to have visited the mother country, 
but to have kept up so little connexion with it £ts to be 
almost, if not entirely, ignorant of Christ and of Chris- 
tianity. The most eminent of them, Apollos, had left 
the dty for Corinth, where, meeting with St. Paul's 
companions, the Koman Jews, Priscilla and Aqnila, he 
had embraced Christianity, and, being a man of elo- 
quence, immediately took such a lead in the community 
as to be set up by one of the conflicting parties as a 
kind of rival of the Apostle. The rest of this sect in 
Ephesus willingly listened to the teaching of Paul : to 
the number of twelve, they " received the Holy Ghost," 
and thus became the nucleus of a new Christian com- 
munity in Ephesus. The followers of John the Baptist^ 
no doubt, conlbrmed in all respects with the customary 
worship of their countrymen : their peculiar opinions 
were superinduced, as it were, upon their Judaism; 
they were still regular members of the synagogue. In 
the synagogue therefore Paul commenced his labours, 
the success of which was so great as evidently to excite 
the hostility of the leading Jews : hence, here likewise, 
a complete separation tbok place ; the Apostle obtained 
possession of a school belonging to a person named 
Tyrannus, most likely a Grecian sophist, and the Chris- 
tian church stood alone, as a distinct and independent 
place of divine worship. 

Paul continued to reside in Ephesus two years, during 
which the rapid extension of Christianity was accele- 
rated by many wonderful cures. In Ephesus, such 
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enres were likely to be sought with ayidity ; but in this 
centre of magical superstition would by no bpimiimi 
means command belief in the divine mission ""^^ 
of the worker of miracles. Jews, as well as Heathens, 
admitted the unlimited power of supernatural agencies, 
and vied with each other in the success of their rival 
enchantments. The question then would arise, by what 
more than usually potent charm or mysterious power 
such extraordinary works were wrought The followers 
of both religions had implicit faith in the magic influ- 
ence of certain names. With the Jews, this belief was 
moulded up with their most sacred traditions, jewwi ezor- 
It was by the holy Tetra-Grammaton,** the ^*^ 
Sem-ham-phorash, according to the Alexandrian histo- 
rian of the Jews, that Moses and their gifted ancestors 
wrought all the wonders of their early history. Pharaoh 
trembled before it, and the plagues of Egypt had been 
obedient to the utterance of the awful monosyllable, 
the ineffable name of the Deity. Cabalism, which 
assigned at first sanctity, and afterwards power over the 
intermediate spirits of good and evil, to certain combina- 
tions of letters and numbers, though not yet cultivated 
to its height, existed, no doubt, in its earlier elements, 
among the Jews of this period. Ui)on this principle, 
some of the Jews who practised exorcism attributed all 
these prodigies of St Paul to some secret power pos- 
sessed by the name of Jesus. Among these were some 
men of high rank, the sons of one of the high priests, 
named Sceva. They seem to have believed in the 



^ Artapaaus apud Euseb. Prsp. 
Evangel, viii. 28. Compare Clemens. 
Alex. Strom, y. p. 562. It it carious 
enough that the oomstant ^petition 
of ths mTsterioQs name of the Ikitj, 



Gum, should be the most aooeptable 
act of devotion among the Indianst 
among the Jews the moet awfnl anr' 
inexpiable impiefy. 
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superstitioii by which they ruled the minds of otherts 
and supposed that the talismanic influence, which pro- 
bably depended on Cabalistic art^ was inseparably con- 
nected with the pronunciation of this mystic name. 
Those whom this science or this trade of exorcism 
(according as it was practised by the credulous or the 
crafty) employed for tiieir purposes^ were those unhappy 
beings of disordered imagination, possessed, according to 
the belief of the times, by evil spirits. One of these, 
on whom they were trying this experiment, had pro- 
bably before been strongly impressed with the teaching 
of Paul, and the religion which he preached; and 
irritated by the interference of persons whom he might 
know to be hostile to the Christian party, assaulted 
them with great violence, and drove them naked and 
wounded out of the house.^ 

This extraordinary event was not only fatal to the 
pretensions of Ote Jewish exorcists, but at once seemed 
to put to shame all who believed and who practised 
magical arts, and the manu&cturers of spells and 
talismans. Multitudes came forward, and voluntarily 
gave up, to be burned, not only all their store of amulets, 
but even the books which contained the magical formu- 
laries.'^ Their value, as probably they were rated and 
estimated at a high price, amounted to 50,000 pieces 
of silver, most likely Attic drachms, or Boman silver 
denarii, a coin very current in Asia Minor, and worth 
about lid. of our money. The sum would thus make 
something more than 1600il 



« It is not improbable that thej 
may bare taken off their orainaiy 
dmt, for the purpose of peilbrming 
their iacantation with grea'ser so- 



^ On the *E^4cM ypdti.fi»ra there 
are some amnmng and instmotiTe 
obsenrations in Kreuser, Vorfiragen 
Uber Homeros, p. 112, 
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These superstitions, however, though domiciliated at 
Ephesus, were foreign ; and, perhaps, according to the 
Boman provincial regulations, unlawful. Yet even the 
established religion, at least some of those dependent 
upon it for their subsistence, began to tremble at the 
rapid increase of the new faith. A collision now, for 
the first time, took place with the interests of that 
numerous class who were directly connected mth the 
support of the reigning Polytheism. The Temple of 
Ephesus, as one of the wonders of the world, was con- 
stantly visited by strangers; by a few, perhaps, fix)m 
religion, by many from curiosi^ or admiration of the 
unrivalled architecture ; at all events, by the greater 
number of those who were always passing, accidentally, 
or with mercantile views, through one of the most 
celebrated marts of the East There was a common 
article of trade, a model or shrine of silver representing 
the temple, which was preserved as a memorial, or, 
perhaps, as endowed with some sacred and talismanic 
power. The sale of these works gradually fell off, and 
the artisans, at the instigation of a certain Demetrius, 
raised a violent popular tumult, and q)read BanwMa^ 
the exciting watchword that the worship of !u^^?^^ 
Diana was in danger. The whole city rung '^*^- 
with the repeated outcries, *' Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians." Two of Paul's companions were seized 
and dragged into the public theatre, the place where ij 
many cities the public business was transacted. Pan 
w£ts eager to address the multitude, but was restrained 
by the prudence of his friends, among whom were some 
of the most eminent men of the province, the Asiarchs.* 



* This office appears to have been a 
wreck of the ancient ftderal constitu* 
tkm of the Asiatic cities. The Asiai'chs 



were electiye, by oertafai dties, and 
represented the general lesgae or ooii* 
federation. The/ possessed the tn» 
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The Jews appear to haye been implicated in the iu8ur« 
rection; and, jwobajblj, to exculpate themsel¥es» and to 
disclaim all connexion with the Chnstians, they put 
forward a certain Alexander, a man of eloquence and 
authority. The appearance of Alexander seems not to 
have pioduced the effect that they intended. As a Jew, 
he was considered hostile to the Poljftheistic worship ; 
his T<Hce was drowned by the turbulence, and for two 
hours nothing could be beard in the assembly but the 
reiterated clamour, ^' Great is Diana of the Ejdiesians." 
The conduct of the maj^istrates seem3 to indkate that 
they were acting against a part of the community, in 
whose fayour the imperial edicts were still in force. 
Either they did not yet clearly distinguish between the 
Jews and Christians, or supposed that the latter, as 
originally Jews, were under the protection of the same 
rescripts. Expressing the utmost reyerence for the 
^established religion <tf Diana, they recommend modera- 
tion ; exculpate the accused from the diarge of inten- 
tional insult, either against the temple or the religion of 
the city; require that the cause should be heard in a 
legal form ; and, finally, urge the daoger which Ephesus 
incurred of being punished for the breach of the public 
peace by the higher authorities — the proo(msulHr 
goyemor of Asia. Th^ tumult was allayed; but Paul 
seems^ to haye thought it prudent to withdraw from the 
excited city, and to pursue his former line c^ trayel into 
Macedonia and Greece. 

From Eph^us, accordingly, we trace his course 
through Macedonia to Corinth. Great changes had 



prone sacerdotal adtfaoritj; regalated I den it more remarkable that they 
9f»d preaided in the theatric exkibi- 1 should hare been fiifwuiklf diipoeed 
tiins. Their pootifical diaracter m* | towards BmL 
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piobaUy taken place in this community. The exiles 
fiom Bome,^ when the first vicJence of the edict of 
Claudius had passed away^ both Jews and GhristianSy 
quietly stole back to their usual reeidences in the metro- 
polis. In writing his Epistle to the Boman Christians 
from this place, Paul seems to intimate both that the 
religion was i^ain peaceably and firmly established in 
Bome (it cOAuted some of the imperial household imiong 
its ooniTerts); and, likewise^ that he was addressing 
many. Christians with ) whom he was perscmally ac- 
quainted. Ab, then, it is quite dear, &om the early 
history, that he had not him^lf travelled so far as Italy, 
Corinth seems the only place where he can hare formed 
these oonnezicsis. 

His retux33t led him, from fear of his hostile countoy- 
men, back thoou^ Macedonia to Troas ; thence, taking 
ship at Assos, he visited the principal islands of the 
.dSge«a» .Mitylene, Chios, and Samos ; landed at Miletus, 
where he, had .an interview with the heads of the 
Ej^esian community ; thence, by sea, touching at Coos, 
Bhodes, and Patara, to Tyre. Few incidents 
occur during ihiB long voyage: the solemn 
and. affecting parting: from the Ephesian Christians, 
who came to meet him at Miletus,^ implies a profound 
sense of the dangers ivdiich awaited him on his return to 
Palestine. The events which occurred during his 
journey, and his residence in Jerusalem, have been 
already related. This last collision with his native 
Judaism, and his imprisonment^ occupy between two 
and three years.' 

The next place in which the Apostle surveyed the 
strength and encountered the ho^ility of Paganism 



< FwtKtpoiodbttwwB the j«Mib8 and 61, see tlielait chapter. 
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was in the metropolis of the world. Beleased from 
his imprisonment at Ocesarea, the Christian 
Apostle was sent to answer for his conduct in 
Jerusalem before the imperial tribunal^ to which, as a 
Boman citizen^ he had claimed his right of appeal 
His voyage is singularly descriptiye of the precarious 
navigation of the Mediterranean at that time ; and it is 
curious that in the wild island of Melita, the Apostle 
having been looked upon as an atrocious criminal, 
because a viper had fastened upon his hand, when he 
shook the reptile off, without having received any 
injury, was admired as a god. In the barbetrous Melita, 
as in the barbarous Lystra, the belief in gods under the 
human form had not yet given place to the incredulous 
spirit of the age. He arrives, at length, at the port in 
Italy where voyagers from Syria or Egypt usually 
disembarked, Puteoli. There appear to have been 
Christians in that town, who received Paul, and with 
whom he resided for seven days. Many of the Boman 
Christians, apprised of his arrival, went out to meet him 
as far as tiie village of Appii Forum, or a place called 
the Three Taverns. But it is remarkable that so 
complete by this time was the separation between the 
Jewish and Christian communities, that the former had 
no intelligence of his arrival, and what is more singular, 
knew nothing whatever of his case.* Possibly the usual 
correspondence with Jerusalem had been interrupted at 
the time of the expulsion of the Jews from Borne, and 
had not been re-established with its former regularity; 
or, as is more probable, the persecution of Paul, being a 
party and Sadducaic measure, was neither avowed nor 
supported by the great body of the nation. Those who 



« Acts zzTiU. 21. 
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had Tisited, and returned fix)m, Jerusalem, being chiefly 
of the Pharisaic or more religious party, were either 
ignorant or imperfectly informed of the extraordinary 
adyentures of Paul in flieir native city : and two years 
had elapsed during his confinement at CaBsarea. Though 
still in form a prisoner, Paul enjoyed almost perfect 
freedom, and his first step was a general appeal to the 
whole community of the Jews then resident in Bome. 
To them he ex{dained the cause of his arriyaL It was 
not uncommon in disputes between two parties in Jeru- 
salem, that both should be summoned or sent at once* 
by the goyemor, especially if, like Paul^ they demanded 
it as a right, to plead their cause before tlie imperial 
courts. More thtm once the High Priest himself had 
been reduced to the dt^ading situation of a criminal 
before a higher tribunal ; and there are several instances 
in which all the arts of court intrigue were employed to 
obtain a decision on some question of Jewish politics. 
Paul, while he acknowledges that his conflict with his 
countrjrmen related to his belief in Christ, as the 
Messiahi, disclaims all intention of arraigning the ruling 
authorities for their injustice: he had no charge to 
advance against the nation. The Jews, in general^ 
seem to have been inclined to hear from so high an 
authority the real doctrines of the (Gospel. They 
assembled for that purpose at the house in which the 
Apostle was confined ; and, as usual, some were favour- 
ably disposed to the Christianity of Paul, others rejected 
it with the most confirmed obduracy. 

But, at this instant, we pass at once from the firm and 
aolid ground of authentic and credible history, ^^^ 
upon the quaking and insecure footing of imww Bome. 
legendary tradition. A few scattered notices of the 
personal history of Paul may be g&thered from the later 
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Epkiles; but the last &Gt which we leadve fiom the 
undoubted authority of the writer of Ae Acts is, that 
two yean passed b^ore the Apostle left Boma'' To 
what examination he was sabjeeted, in what manner his 
release was obtained^ all is obscnre, or rather without 
one ray of light Bat to tiie saccess of Panl in Borne, 
and to the rapid progress of CSiristianily daring these 
two oTentfol years, we haTe gloomy and melandioly 
evidence. Hie next year alter his departure is darkly 
ndted in the annals of Borne as the era of that &tal fii^ 
which ^lyeloped in ruin all the ancient grandeur cS the 
Eternal City ; — ^in those of Christianity^ as the epodi 
AAJM. of the first heaths persecution. This event 
BflOM. throws consid^^ble light on the state of the 
Christian Church at Borne. No secret or very incon- 
siderable community would have attracted the notice, or 
satisfied the blood-thirsty cruelty of Nero. The people 
would not have consented to receive them as atoning 
victims for the dreadful disaster of the great conflagra- 
tion, nor would the reckless tyranny of the Emperor 
have condescended to select them as sacrificial offerings 
to appease the popular fuiy, unless they had been 
numefous, far above contempt, and already looked upon 
with a jealous eye. Nor is it less clear, that even to 
the blind discernment of popular indignation and im* 
perial cruelty, the Christians were by this time distin<* 
guished from the Jew& They were no longer a mere 
sect of the parent nation, but a separate, a marked, and 



^ Whatever might be the reason for 
the abrupt termination of the book of 
the Aeti, which oonld neither be the 
death of the author, for he probably 
tonriTed St. Paul, nor his total sepa- 
nftioD inm hiao, for he was with hia 



towu^ the dose of his career (2 Tim 
iT. n\ the ezpranion in the last 
verse bat one of the Acte limits the 
residence of St. Paul in Rome) at thsft 
time, to two jeank 
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peculiar people^ biown by their distinctive usages, ana 
incorporating many of OentEe descent into their original 
Jewidi community. 

Though at first thereappears somethh^ unaccountable 
in this proscription of a harmless and unobtrusive sect, 
against whcnn the worst charge, at last, was the intro- 
duction of a new and peaceful form of worshipping. one 
Deity, a privil^e which the Jew had always enjoyed 
without molestation; yet the process by whidii the 
public mind was led to this outiburst of fury, and the 
manner in which it w^ directed against the Chrifitians, 
are clearly indicated by the historian.' After the first 
ccmstemation and distress, an access of awe*etruok 
superstition seized on the popular mind. Great public 
calamities can ne^er be referred to obvious or accit 
dental causes. The trembling people had recourse to 
religious rites, endeavoured to ascertain by what offended 
deities this dreadful judgement hadbeen inflicted, and 
sought for victims to aiq>ease their yet perhaps unmiti* 
gated gods.^ But when superstition has once found out 
victims, to whose guilt or impiety it may ascribe the 
divine anger, human revenge mingles itself with the 
relentless determination to propitiate (tended Heaven, 
and contributes still more to blind the judgement and 
exasperate the passions. The other foreign religions, 
at which the native deities might take offence^ had been 
long domiciliated in Bome. Chibtianity was the n^w* 
est, perhaps was making the most alarming progress : it 
was no national religion ; it was disclaimed witii eager 



^ Md petita diis piacuU, aditiqae 
ftoylls libri, ex quibas sopplicatnm 
Vdeano et Oereri ProBerpiDcqaey ac 
propitimta Jmio permatroDM, prim^ 
in CapHolio, deinde apod prozimtun 



mare, Ik;. Tac Ann. zr. 44. 

^ Sad non ope ImmaaA, non laigi- 
tioniboi princ^i, ant (Mn placa- 
nwBtii deoedebat iniiunia, (fumjaMtam 
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Animosity by the Jews, among whom it originated; iti 
principles and practices were obscure and unintelligible 
and that obscurity the excited imaginatioii of the hostile 
people might fill up with the darkest and most monstrous 
forms. 
I hare sometimes thought it possible that incautious 
or misinterpreted expressions of the Christians 
themselyes might haTe attracted the blind 
resentment of the people. The minds of the 
Christians were constantly occupied with the 
terrific images of the final coming of the Ixnd to judge- 
ment in fire; the confiagration of the world was die 
expected consummation, which they devoutly supposed 
to be instantly at hand. When, therefore, they saw 
the great metropolis of the world, the city of pride^ of 
sensuality, of idolatry, of bloodshed, blazmg like a fiery 
furnace before their eyes, — ^the Babylon of the West 
wrapped in one vast sheet of destroying flame,— the 
more fanatical — ^the JewUh part of the community™ — 
may haye looked on with something of fierce hope, and 
eager anticipation; expressions almost triumphant may 
hare burst from unguarded lips. They may have attri* 
buted the ruin to ti^e righteous vengeance of the Lord ; 
it may have seemed the opening of that kingdom which 
was to commence with the discomfiture, the desolation, 
of heathenism, and to conclude with the establishment 
of the millennial kingdom of Christ Some of these, in 
the first instance, apprehended and examined, may 
have made acknowle(%ments before a passionate and 
astonished tribunal, which would lead to the conclusion 



" Some deep and permanent caoae 
of hatred againet the Chriatiana, it 
may ahnoat aeem, aa oDimeoteil with 
tUadineter canaleiieaoooiuiiiar tha 



atrong eipresaiona of Tadtoa, wntiiif 
80 many yeara after :— Swtaa at no* 
Tiaiima exeinpla meiitaa 
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that, in the hoar of general destruction^ they hivd some 
tniBt, some security, denied to the rest of mankind ; 
and this exemption £rom common misery, if it would not 
mark them out in some dark maimer ° as the authors of 
the conflagration, at all events would convict them of 
that hatred of the human race so often advanced against 
the Jews. 

Inventive cruelty sought out new ways of torturing 
these victims of popular hatred and imperial injustice. 
The calm and serene patience with which they were 
armed by their religion against the most excruciating 
sufferings may have irritated still further their ruthless 
persecutors. The sewing up men in the skins of beasts, 
and setting dogs to tear them to pieces, may find prece- 
dent in the annals of human barbarity;^ but the covering 
them over with a kind of dress smeared with wax, pitch, 
or other combustible matter, with a stake under the 
chin to keep them upright, and then placing them to 
be slowly consumed, like torches in the public gardens 
of popular amusement, — ^this seems to have been an 
invention of the time ; and, from the manner in which 
it is mentioned by the Boman writers, as the most 
horrible torture known, appears to have made a pro- 
found impression on the general mind. Even a people 



* Hand perinde in crimine inoeodii 
qnam odio generis hnmani oonyicti 
sunt. 

M. de Preaeeoa^ (t. u. p. 97) bas 
adopted and followed out this notion. 
** Ila parlaient lana donte de cei 
flammea da jngemeot qni deroient 
dtfrorer on moode impia." Compare 
the whde paange. 

• Et perenntilma addita lodibria, 
ut SBrarum teigia obtecti, laniatu 
canimi interirent ; aut cmolbaa a£Sii, 



ant flammandi, atqna nbi defeciaiet 

dies, in nsom noctonii lominis oreren- 

tor. Tac Ann. zr. 54. Juvenal 

calls tbia " tunica moleita," yiii. 235. 

tiBdihioeblslnnm 
Qua itantes ardent, qui fixe gnttnre fomant 
£t latum medlA safcam dedudt arenft.— 
1.166. 

Ulam tunicam alimenttB ignium 11* 

litam et inteztam. — Senee. Epist. zix. 

It was probably tbougbt appropriate 

to oonsuine with slow fire the authort 

of the conflagrstiiMu 
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habituated to gladiatorial shows, and to the hoirible 
scenes of wholesale execution which were oi daily ocenr- 
rence during the reigns of Tiberias, Caligula, and Nero, 
must yet have been in an unusual state cS exasperated 
excitement to endure, or ifather to take pleasure in, the 
sight of these unparalleled barbarities. Thik, the g^itle, 
the peaceful religion of Christ was welcomed upon earth 
by new applications of man^s inyentive fiftculties, to 
inflict suffering, and to satiate reyenge,^ 

The Apostle was, no doubt, absent fiom Bom^ i^ the 
commencement) and during the whole, of tiiis persecn- 
lion. His course is dimly descried by the hints scat- 
t^red through his later epistles. It u probaUe that he 
trayelled into Spain. The asserticm of Irenseus, that he 
penetrated to the extreme West,"! coincides with his 



^ Gftbon'f extmordinaij <* conjec- 
ture " that the Christiaiu in Rome 
were confounded with th« Galileans, 
the fimatioal folkwers of Judas the 
Ganlonite, is Biort improbaUe. The 
sect of Judas was not known beyond 
the precincts of Palestine. The in- 
sinuation that the Jews rakj hare 
escaped the proscription, thnm^ the 
interest of the beautiftd Poppsea and 
the &vottrite Jewish player Aliturus, 
though not rery likely, is more in 
character with the times. 

Notwithstanding the dcmhts of 
some— of one historian, especially,. ^ 
whom I fed the utmost respeot-^cw 
historical facts appear to me to rest on 
more authentic testimony than the 
Neroman persecution. The traditioa- 
ary abhorrence of Nero in the Ckria- 
tian Church, the expectation of hii 
rei^jpearance as Antichrist, which pre* 
vailed for two or three oenturies, is a 
curioui^ to me a stroBH^ ocnfinnaftion 



of the fiKst. It it certainly extraor- 
dinary that at so early a period the 
Christians should be numerous enough 
and important enough to be ohaiged 
with SDch a dime. But it must be 
remembered that it was the object of 
all to find Tictims, howeyer obscure, 
to glut the popular fury, to aj^ease 
the angry gods, of whom the Chris- 
tians were the notorious, the avowed 
enemies (the most irreligious in days 
of cahunity are seized with paroxysms 
of religious tenmr and rengeanoe), 
above all, to divert tiie fuspkiona of 
the people, aheady directed to. ihm 
highest quarters, to the Emperor 
himself. It was imputed to Nero 
that he was utterly indiffucot, that 
he made an indecent theatrioal amuse- 
ment of the ruin of the imperial dtj 
and the sufferings of the people. No 
doubt there were those who brooded 
over darker charges against him. 
« The visit of St. Paul to Britain. 
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intention of yisiting that prorince declaxed at an earlier 
period. As it is difficult to assign to any other part of 
his life the establishment of Christianity in Crete^ it 
may be permitted to suppose, that firom Spain his course 
lay eastward, not improbably with the design of revisitp 
ing Jerusalem. That he entertained this design, there 
appears some evidence ; none, howerer, that he accom- 
plished if The state of Judasa, in which Boman oppres- 
sion had now begun* under Albinus, if not under Florus,' 
to grow to an intolerable height ; the spirit of indignant 
i:esistance which was fermenting in the mind of the 
people, might either operate to deter or to induce the 
Apostle to undertake the journey. Oh the one hand, if 
the Jews should renew their implacable hostility, the 
Christians, now haying become odious to the B^nan 
gOTemment, could expect no protection ; the rapacious 
tyranny of the new rulers would seize every occasion of 
including the Christian community under the grinding 
and vexatious system of persecution : and such occasion 
would be furnished by any tumult in which they might 
be implicated. On the other hand, the popular mind 



in 1117 opinion, is a fiction of reBgiom 
national vanity. It, has few or no 
adrocates except English eeclesiastioal 
antiquarians. In fact, tho state of the 
island, in which the precarious sove- 
reignty of Borne was still fiercely 
contested by ihe native barbarians, 
Mcns to be entirely forfotten. Civi- 
lisatioc had made little progress ic 
Britain till the conquest oif Agricola. 
Up to that time it was occnpied only 
by the invading legionaries, fully em- 
^oyed in extending and guarding thiir 
oooqnests, and by our wild ancestors 
with their stem Druidical hierarchy. 
From which dass were the Apostle's 



hearers or oonverts? My friend Dr. 
Cardwell, in a recent essay on this 
subject, concurs with this opinion. 

' This is Inferred from Heb. xiii. 
23. This Iniereiioe, however, assnmea 
several points. In the first place, that 
Paul is the author cf the Epistle to 
tiieHebrews. To this opinion, though . 
by no means certain, I rather incline. 
But it does not follow that Paul ful- 
filled his intention ; and even the in- 
tention wst oonditioiial, and dependent 
on the speedy arrival of Timothgr 
whidi may or may not have takic 
place. 

Floras succeeded Alfainub, AJ>. 64 
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among the Jews being absorbed by stronger interests^ 
engrossed by passions even more powerful than hatred 
of Ghristianityi the Apostle might bare entered the city 
onnoticedy and remained concealed among his Christian 
friends; particularly as the frequent change in the 
ruling authorities, and the perpetual deposal of the 
High Priesty during the long interral of his absence, 
may hare stripped his leading adrersaiies of their 
aulhority. 

Be this as it may, there are manifest vestiges of his 
haying visited many cities of Asia Minor — ^Ephesus, 
Oolossss,^ Miletus,^ Troas;* that he passed a winter at 
Nicopolis, in Epirus.^ From hence he may have 
descended to Corinth,* and from Corinth, probable 
reasons may be assigned for his return to fiome. In all 
these cities, and, doubtless, in many others, where we 
have no record of the first promulgation of the religion, 
the Christians formed regular and organised communi- 
ties. Constant intercourse seems to have been main- 
tained throughout tiie whole confederacy. Besides the 
Aposties, other persons seem to have been constanUy 
travellii^ about, some entirely devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of the religion, others uniting it with their own 
secular pursuits. Onesiphorus,^ it may be supposed, a 
wealthy merchant, resident at Ephesus, being in Borne 
at the time of Paul's imprisonment, laboured to alleviate 
the irksomeness of his confinement. Paul had con* 
stantiy one, sometimes many, companions in his journeys. 
Some of these he seems to have established, as Titus, in 
Crete, to preside over the ycung communities ; othera 



« Philem. 22 

• 2 Tim. ir. 20. 

« 2 Tim. ir. 13. Compare Paley, 



1 Titus ii!. 12. 
« 2 Tin. iv. 20. 
• 2 Tim. i. 16-18. 
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were left behind for a tune to superintend the interests 
of the religion ; others, as Luke^ the author of the AetS) 
were in more regular attendance upon him, and appear 
to have been only occasionallj separated by accidental 
circumstances. But, if we may judge from the authentic 
records of the New Testament, the whole Christianity of 
the West emanated from Paul alone. The indefatigable 
activity of this one man had planted Christian colonies, 
each of which became the centre of a new 
moral dyilisation, from the borders of Syria, as 
far as Spain, and to the city of Bome. 

Tradition assigns to the last year of Nero the martyr- 
dom both of St. Peter and St. PauL That of the former 
rests altogether on unauthoritatiYe testimony; that of 
the latter is rendered highly probable, I think certain, 
from the authentic record of the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. This letter was written by the author when 
in custody at Bome,^ apparently under more rigorous 
confinement than during his first imprisonment; not 
looking forward to his release,® but with steadfast pre- 
sentiment of his approaching violent death. It contains 
allusions to his recent journey in Asia Minor and Greece. 
He had already undergone a first examination,^ and the 
danger was so great, that he had been deserted by some 
of his most attached followers, particularly by Demas. 
If conjecture be admitted, the preparations for the recep- 
tion of Nero at Corinth, during the celebration of the 
Isthmian Grames, may have caused well-grounded appre- 
hensions to the Christian community in that city. Paul 



^ All the names of the Church who 
unite in tiie salutation. It. 21, are 
Roman. 

* 2 Tim, IT. 5, 6, V 



* 2 Tim. i. 12-16. RosenmttUer, 
howerer (in loe.), undentandi this ol 
the exunination during his fiist triai 
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Bight ^TQ thoi^ht it prudent to withdraw from OoixQth^ 
whitheir his kit jcHumey had broag^ him, and mig^t 
jwte iheo^fKirtiimty of the EmpercHr's absence to yisit 
imd retiore the peraeeated conununitj-at Borne. During 
the absenoe oC Nero, the govemment of BcMaoie and of 
Ctaly was entrusted to the freed^sUyeHeliufi, a fit repre- 
seotatife of the absent tjranL He had full power of 
life and death, eren oyer the senatorial order. The 
world, says Dion, was enalaTed at once to two antocratSy 
flelius and Nero. Thus PmI may hare found another 
Nero in the hostOe. capital; and the geneisl tradition, 
that he was put to dea^ not by ord^ of the Emperor, 
but oi the governor of the eity, ednoides with this state 
of ihinga 

The ftime of St Peter, &om whom she daims tlie 
jsupremacy of the Ghcistian wodd, has eclipsed that of 
St Paul hi the Etermd CStj. ISae most ^lendid temple 
whidi has be^i erected hy Christian zeal, to riyal or 
surpass the proudest edifices of heathen magnificence, 
bem the nuna of that Apostle, while that/ of St. Paul 
rises in a remote and unwholesome suburb. Studious to 
avoid, if possible, the treacherous and slij^ry ground 
of polemic controversy, I mxuA be peimitted to express 
my surprise that in no part of the authentic Scripture 
occurs the slightest, allusion to tike personal history of 
St Peter, as connected with the Western Qmrehes. At 
all events^ the oonveisipn of the G^tile world was the 
acknowledged province of St PkuL In that partition 
treaty, in which these two moral invaders divided the 
yet unconquered world, the more civilized province of 
Greek and Boman heathenism was assigned to him who 
was emphatically called the Apostie of the Gentiles, 
while the Jewish population fell under the particular 
care of the Galilean Peter. For the operations (tf the 
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latter, bo part of the world, exdosive of Palestine, 
which seems to have been left to James the Just, would 
afford such ample scope for success as Babylonia and 
the Asiatic. provinces, to which the Epistles of Peter are 
addressed* His own writings .distinctly show that he 
was connected by some intimate tie with these com- 
munities ; and, as it appears that Galatia was a strong- 
hold of Judaical Christianity, it is probable that the 
greater part of those converts were originally Jews or 
Asiatics, whom Judaism had already prepared for the 
reception of Christianity. Where Judaism thua widely 
prevailed, was the appropriate province of the Apostle 
of the circumcision. While then those whose severe 
historical criticism is content with nothing less than 
contemporary evidence, or, at least, probable inferences 
from such record^ will question the permanent esta- 
bliAment of Peter in the imperial city, those who 
admit the authority of tradition will adhere to, and may, 
indeed, make a strong case in favour of St Peter's 
residence ;® or his martyrdom at iEtome.' 



* The atttboritieB art IroueuB, 
Dionjiias ^ .Corinth apod EuasbUun, 
and ^phaniiu. 

' Pearson in hie Opera Posthnma, 
Diss, de Serie efe SnoosnoDS BomiB 
fipisoop^ sa|i|XMS Ftitt to hare been 
in Beme. The eaqfd^nation of Babj]- 
lon as Rome is as old as Clem. Alex. 
See Ronth, t.' p;* 34. Oompare Town* 
son on the 6esp«is, Diss.' 5^ seet. r. 
Barrtw (Treatise of the Pope's Sapre- 
macy) will not ''aTow" Uie opinion 
of thos^ who argne him nefer to hare 
been at BoOii^ ^ol. y\, p. 189 (Ox- 
ford el 1818). Ughtfoot, whose pro- 
found knowledge of ererj thing re- 
kting to the Jewish nation entitles his 



ophiions to respect, observes, in con- 
firmation of his assertien that Peter 
lived and died in Chaldea,-^qaam ab« 
snrdnm est statnere, ministmm pne- 
cl{Nram circometsioais sedem snam 
figere in metropoli prepotialoram, 
Roma. Ughtfoot's Worics, Sto. edit. 
X. 392. 

If, then, with Barrow I may « bear 
some eirll respeot to aneient testi- 
monies and traditions" (loc dt.), the 
strong bias of my own mind is to the 
following solatioa of this problem. 
WHh Lightfoot, I beHeve that Baby 
Ionia was the scene of St. Peter's 
labonrs. But I am likewise confident 
that in Rome, as hi Corinth, there 
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The spent wave of the Neronian persecation^ ma; 
have recovered sufficient force to sweep away those who 
were employed in reconstructing the shattered edifice of 
Christianity in Boma The return of an individual, 
however personally obscure, yet connected with a sect 
so recently proscribed, both by popular odium and 
public authority, would scarcely escape the vigilant 



were two oommanitiei, — a Petrine and 
a Pauline, — a Judaising and an Hel- 
1 'nuing Giarch. The origin of the two 
commnnitief in the doctrinef atbribated 
10 the two Apoetlea^ may hare baen 
gradually transmuted into the founda- 
tion first of each oomtnimity, then 
generally of the Church of Borne, by 
the two Apostkik All the difficulties 
in the arrangement of the tacoessioo 
to the episcopal see of Rome vanish, if 
we suppose two ootempoiary lines. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Judaising 
Church either expired or was absorbed 
in the Pauline community. 

The pistage in the Corinthians by 
no means necessarily implies the per- 
sonal presence of Peter in that dty. 
There was a party there, no doubt, a 
Judaising ooe, which professed to 
prsMh the pure doctrine of « Cephas/' 
in oppositioD to that of Paul, and 
who called themselves, therefore, ** of 
Cephas.** 

Dam primos ecdesisB Romans fim- 
datores qusero occurrit illud. Acts 
ii. 10. *Oi #n5ifiiovrrc9 *F»fieudi, 
'Isc/8aubt r« icol TpoffifkvTot* light- 
foot's Worio, Svo. edit. z. 892, 

' As to the extent of the Neronian 
persecution, whether it was general, 
or confined to the dty of Rome, I 
agree with Moeheim that only one valid 
axjument is usually advanced on either 



tidit. On the one hand, tiiat of Dod- 
well, that the Christians being perse- 
cuted not on account of their rel^on, 
but on the charge of incendiarism, 
that charge could not have been 
brought against those who lived be- 
yond the predncts of the dty. Though 
as to this poiat, it is to be feared that 
many an hcoast Protestant would have 
considered the real crime of the Gun- 
powder Plot, or the imputed guilt of 
the Fire of London, ample justification 
for a genenl persecution of the Roman 
Catholics. On the other hand is 
alleged the authority of TertulUan, 
who refers, in a public iqpology, to the 
kuoM of Nero and Domitian against the 
Christiansan expressioii — too distinct 
to pass fyr rhetoric, even in that pia- 
sionate writer, thou^ he may have 
magnified temporary edicts ipto gene- 
ral laws. The Spanish inscription no 
only wants confirmation, but even 
evidence that it ever eiisted. There 
is, however, a point of some import- 
ance in fitvour of the first ojnnion. 
Paul appears to have travelled about 
through a great part of the Roman 
empire during this interval, yet we 
have no intimation of his being in 
more than ordinary personal danger. 
It was not till hte setum to Romt 
that he was again apprehended, and at 
length 8u£kred martyrdom. 
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police of the metropolis. One man is named^ Alexander 
the coppersmith, whose seemingly personal hostility had 
caused or increased the danger in which Fanl considered 
himself during his second imprisonment. He may have 
been the original informer, who betrayed his being in 
Rome, or his intimate alliance with the Christians ; or, 
he may have appeared as evidence against him diuring 
his examination. Though there may have been no 
existing law, or imperial rescript against the Christians ; 
and Paul, having been absent from Bome at the time, 
could not be implicated in the charge, of incendiarism ; 
yet the representative of Nero,'' if fidthfully described 
by Dion Cassius,* would pay little regard to the forms of 
criminal justice, and would have no scruple in ordering 
the summary execution of an obscure indi- Manyrdom 
vidual, since it does not appear that, in exer- ®^^^^* 
cising the jurisdiction of prefect of the city, he treated 
the lives of knights or of senators vdth more respect 
There is, therefore, no improbability that the Christian 
Church in Rome may have faithfully preserved the fact 
of Paul's execution, and even cherished in their pious 
memory the spot on the Ostian road watered by the 
blood of the Apostla As a Roman citizen, Paul is said 
to have been beheaded, instead of being suspended to a 



^ The remarkable phrase /uipr^^- 
rof ^iri rdr iiyovfi4y»v, used 
hj Clement of Rome, is riogalarly in 
aocordanoe with thii Tiew. It would 
hare been a strange word to apply to 
the Emperor, but rery appropriate 
when the imperial authority in Rome 
was, as it were, in commission; it 
would answer to « the authorititf." 

' Tohs fiivroi iy rfj ^^itig KtiL rf 



iKZSrovt Tap49mK€, nirra yhp 
kirkms &ur^ htvrirpairro, Sffr§ xaX 
8i}^€^ciy, Kid ^vyaZt^ty, ical cnromv* 
y6yai (leal wply hiK&ffoi r^ V4pmvi) 
fcol IZtAras inoUtSf ical Imrdas inA 
jBovXffvr^. Olh» fiky 9ii r6r% f 
rmy ^offiaUtp iipx^i 9^ abronpofro^ 
9ty 4^ iMX,€tf€, S4pmyi, Koi 'HA(^. 
OM lx« €lw97y iiriT€pot airih 
X'ipM' ^^* IHon Cassius (ot Xiphi« 
lin), Iziii. c. 12. 
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croflBy or exposed to any of those horrid tortures invented 
for the Christians; and so far the modest probability of 
the relation may confirm rather than imp^ieh its tratL 
The other drcomstanoes — ^his oonyersion of the soldiers 
who carried him to execation, and of the executioner 
himself— bear too much the air of religions romance. 
Thonghy indeed, the Boman Christians had not the 
same interest in inventing or embelliBhing the martyr- 
dom of F^nlf as that of the other great Apottle from 
whom they derive their supremacy. 
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Tbb deUyeraooe of St. Paul from oostody at B(»ne; his subieqiieiit 
mlwionary journey, possibly to Spain, certainly to Greece and Asia 
Minor; and his second imprisonment, have undergone the severe 
scrutiny of modem eritidsm, and have been rejected by very many 
able writers, of whom Wieseler may be held the best and fidrest repre- 
sentative. I am bound to give reasons for my adherence to the old 
opinion ; and the importance of the subject may justify some kngtk 
in this digression. I will not insist on the diflBculty which I find 
in crowding the whole vast work of conversion, the recorded visits to 
so many wide-spread Churches, within the limited period in Paul's 
life before the imprisonment in Home ; still less on the marked and 
almost generally admitted difference — ^I. In the style and language 
between the Epistles acknowledged by all to have been written during 
the first (?) imprisonment at Bome, those to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philemon (whidi Wieseler adduces strong grounds for sup- 
posing to be that to the Laodiceans), Philippians, and those which 
are commonly called the Pastoral Epistles. On this difference Baur 
has mainly rested his denial of the authenticity of these latter 
Epistles. Wieseler, on the other hand, so little admits it as to ascribe 
the First Epistle to Timothy to the Apostle's two years' residence 
in Ephesus (Acts xix., about a.i>. 56)^ In the Pastoral Epistles 
above fifty words (they are drawn out in Coneybeare and Howson's 
book) are either not used at all in the older Epistles, or used with 
some peculiar modification of sense in the later. The whole con^ 
struction of the style in the Pastoral Epistles, dear, simple, senten- 
tious, is in striking contrast with the involved, parenthetical, obscure 
manner of the addresses to the Ghuidies : obscure, I mean, not from 
want of clear conception, but from a kind of eager, thronging, press 
of argument. 

II. In the apparentiy advanced, more developed, at least progressive 
state of the Churches in the Pastoral Episties, their more settled con- 
stitutions, if I may so speak ; the manifest and growing dawn of those 
divergencies of opinion, not only of Judaising opinion, but the in- 
cipient fermentation of those tenets which gradually grew up into the 
Gnostic hoesies : I may add the still worse growing heresies of the 

2 h2 
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oncLristian life; the departure from the primitive simplicity* 
fervour, holiness, discipline, concord ; the heresies against the life as 
well as the faith of the first days. These discrepancies, which I think 
the ordinary reader may perceive if he will peruse attentively the two 
classes of Epistles, are altcgether inconsistent with the notion tiiat 
they were written simultaneously. Some time must have elapsed to 
account both for the variation in the manner of ¥niting and in the state 
of the Christian world. On these points, however, I do not dwell. 

The gist of the question rests mainly, I say, not exclusively, on 
the concluding verses of the Acts and the last chapter of the Second 
Epistle to O^othy. 

Now, it is generally admitted (Wieseler determines this point 
without hedtation) that St. Paul arrived in Bome, and commenced 
his first imprisonment in the spring of a.d. 61. St. Luke thus 
dcees the Book of the Acts of the Apostles : And Paul dwelt two 
v)hde yean in his own hired houtey and received off (hat came m 
unto him. Preaching the kingdom of Ood^ and teaching thoee things 
which concern the Lord Jeeu$ Christ, These two years of what may 
1)e caUed easy, if not honourable, captivity (it is not neoessaiy to 
inquire what restrictions were placed on his freedmn, or what mea- 
sures were taken for his safe custody) were passed undisturbed, 
uninterrupted, with free access to all who wished to approach him, 
and unlimited intercourse with the outer world. There was abso- 
lutely no restraint on what we may venture to call lus apostcdical 
usefulness. The words of St. Luke, therefore, seem to preclude the 
supposition of any hearing, trial, or defence during those two years. 
Why the prosecution was suspended, we know not: whether the 
Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, which on Paul's arrival at Rome had not 
sent any deputation or even letters to the Jews of Bome to make 
good their charge (Acte xxviiL 21)^ had still n^lected to do so, 
(content, it might be, with ridding themselves of so dangerous an 
adversary in Jerusalem) : whether from changes in the dominant 
parties, and so in the politics of the Sanhedrin ; or whether the fact 
may be attributed to circumstances in Rome. It has been suggested 
that the marriage of Poppasa with the Emperor (Poppeea, as we learn 
from Josephus, was a Jewish proselyte) towards the close of the twc 
years may have so strengthened the influence of the Jews in Rome 
as to induce them — galled, perhaps, by the progress of Christianity 
through the unchecked exertions of Paul — to revive or press on the 
prosecution. All this, too, is pure conjecture. 
Thflw two years bring us to the spring of jlj>. 63. In the yeat 
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and a quarter between this time and the Fire in Boim, July 19, 
A.D. 64, must liav€ taken place — ^Ist. The trial of St. Paul. At 
this trial (2 Tim. iy. 16) (I give hereafter my reasons, to me con- 
clusive, for referring this passage to the first, the only recorded trial), 
though allowed all the privileges of Boman citizenship, Paul was 
in great danger. He was deserted by all his friends and disciples. 
He stood alone before the awful tribunal ; according to his own strong 
expression, ** No man stood wUh me^ but all forsook me." God, 
however, inspired him with more than ordinary courage, with such 
power of eloquence, that not only does the accusation entirely M\ 
but his defence (he did not content himself with rebutting the charges 
against him, but seized the opportunity of preaching the fidth) had 
considerable effect on the Pagan auditoiy in raismg at least their 
respect for the religion of Christ '* Notwithianding^ the Lord stood 
with me and strengthened me ; that hy me the preaching might lefvUy 
known, and that aU the (hnttUs might hear,** The trial ended in his 
acquittal ; *' and I was ddivered out if the mouth <f the Uon** 

What then became of him on his acquittal ? Was he remanded to 
prison, to be brought up a second time on the same charges before the 
same tribunal within a few months, condemned to death (as Wieseler 
supposes, in the beginning of a.d. 64), and executed as a malefinctor ? 
The charges were, as we may conclude, insult to the Jewish cere- 
monies and Temple, which, as Judaism was a lawful religion, were 
under the protection of the Bomans, and (what was a capital 
offence) provoking a violation of the peace of the empire and stinrmg 
up sedition against its authority. There could be no new charges. 
The interest of the Jews with Poppssa could hardly have so much 
increased as to bring on soch a crisis for a second time. There was 
nothing to do away with the favourable impression produced on the 
Bomans by his demeanour, eloquence, persuasiveness at the first 
triaL Bemember that the Fire had not taken place ; the malice of 
the Government and the fury of the populace bad not yet been 
excited against the Christians as incendiaries. By what law, by 
whose judgement then, on what accusation, was he thus, in tiioee 
yet peaceful times, made a martyr? It is less improbable (and 
some, I believe, of those who reject the seccmd imprisonment take 
this view) that he perished in the general massacre of the Neronian 
persecution. This, however, is contrary to all tradition ; and, though 
in general I have no superstitious respect for tradition, I cann6t 
but think that of such a death, at such a time, under such terriblt 
unforgotten circumstances, tradition would not have been silent. 
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KoWy torn to the last obapter of the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
Thit this was the ktest Epistle written hy St. Paul, all who admit 
the Pastonl Epistles are agreed. No one can reiiise to ohserve the 
ooBtrast between the manner in which the Apostle writes ci his 
ptoipec ts in the earlier Epistles written from Borne and in this. 
In the EiMstles to the Epheslans, the GdoBsian% to Fhilemoiiy and 
to the PhilippianSy there is no apprehension df imminent dai^er 
of his life. On ^ contrary, therd is a glowing and sanguine ez- 
peotatimi of fntare soooess intiie propagation of the Qospel (Epfaes. 
Tt. 19, 20; CokMS. jpiuiim, ir. 18 ; I^Uemon, 21). In the PMip- 
plans a kmd of doabtfulness and gentle melancholy appears to 
have crept oyer him ; it might seem as if his trial were api^roadiingy 
yet he has good hope of visiting again the Philippian Cfaoich (Philip, 
i. 20, 26). In the Second Epistle to Timothy there is, cm the other 
hand, a calm, deliberate presentiment, almost a prophecy of his 
inmiinent, his approaching death. " J7e Tuia /ought his good fight; 
he Jm$ finished Ma eoune; he awaiU his eroion.*' Tet he can hardly 
have omtemplated immediate, instant martyrdom ; for, if so, he would 
not have summoned Timothy to join him, and to bring with him 
certain effects and persons who might be useful to him. He was 
not in actual danger; but manifestly danger was closing around 
him. Demas, who when he wrote to the Golossians (iv. 14) and to 
Philemon was with him (named together with the fidthftil Luke)^ 
had now fiEillenoff from him. 

Is it probable, is it possible, that all this change can have taken 
place in the few months between the date of his first trial and that 
assigned for his death by Wieseler, or even during the year and a 
quarter before the Vke of Home ? We have to find time also for 
the writing the Epistle. Indeed, as to the Fire, the charge of 
incendiarism must have burst as suddenly and unexpectedly on the 
Christitns as the Fire upon the inhabitants of Rome. Are we to 
suppose that St. Paul wrote this Epistle amid the terror and con- 
fuMon of those days ? Even he would hardly have written so cahnly 
and Vith such a quiet anticipation of death ; still less would he if be 
had had time allowed in this fierce and hasty persecution. At all 
events, he could not have summoned disciples to come to him at 
Home. This is utteriy impossible ; I think Wieselor^s theory hardly 
less inconceivable. 

But this lsi«t chapter of the Second Epistle to Timothy must undergd 
still closer investigation. It teems with allusions, as it seems — and 
has seemed to all but comparatively late inquirers — ^to a reconi 
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V>umex in dififerMit parts of Greece lyid Ana Minor, with notices of 
different persons encountered daring that journey. If it was not 
after the first imprisoniaent and the trial, the joumey must have 
taken plaoe above fivt years before ; for the g«^ up to Jeru- 
salem was in ajd. 68 ; the dose of St. Paul's captivity in Borne, 
whether by relesse or death, aj). 63. Now, — ^I. As to the 
cloak, books, and pardmients left at Tioas in the care of a certain 
Carpus. If St. Paul had been lately there, we can conceive his 
anxiety about them. But after five or six years or longer (see 
Acts xvi. zx.) it seems hardly to be accounted for. II. Erastns 
abode at Ck>rinth. This appears to imply that he had recently left 
Erastus there. *' Trophimus have I left at Miletus, sick.** This 
cannot have been ^y% or six years before. With this difScnlty 
Wiesder seems to me to struggle entirely without success. III. The 
incidents relating to Timotheus are to me equally conclusive. In 
the Epistle to the Philippians, written, as all agree, from lUnne in 
61 or 62, Timotheus was with St. Paul at Home. The Apostle was 
about to send him to the East (ii. 19, 28). That he did go to ilie 
East there can be no doubt, and with a chaige of the most solemn 
responsibility, requiring a long time to organise Ghurchefi, to fulfil 
arduous missions in many places and in many ways. Yet Timotheus 
is summoned bade to St Paul in Borne (iv. 9)^ Now, if this Second 
Epistle was written early — according to Wieseler's theory, a j>. 68— 
we have St. Paul, engaged in a design not less magnificoit than 
evangelising at least the Boman empire, sending forth, if I may so 
say, his l^te, with instructions to viut, to organise, to correct, to 
be, as it were, his own vicar, a kind of apostle all over the East 
among a midtitude of distant and wide-spread communities ; and then 
recalliag him after so brief a time, when his tadc could not have 
approached fulfilment^ to Borne, it would appear, to share his own 
dangers, perhaps to share his own martyrdom. This after a few 
years is otmceivable-^a few years of cconmon labour ; in less than a 
few years it is to me utterly incredible. 

For all these reasons, I adheoa with confidence to the view, as dd 
as Eusebius, if not as old as Clement of Bome, as to the second im- 
prisQDment of St, Paul after some years of renewed apostolic labours. 
I adhere to Eusebius, and differ from some writers of credit, as 
Pearson, in referring the first answer — ^the fr/>^n; diroXoy/a (2 Tim. 
iv. l6}---to the dose of the first imprisonment. Nothing could bt 
more natural than, as danger for a second time was darkening around 
hin^ that his mind should revert to his fcnmer danger, to the deser* 
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tkm of Moods who mi^t agun desert him ; now that the Hon had 
began to roar again and to open his threatening jaws, that he shonld 
remember how God onoe had delivered him from the terrors of thai 
lion. Moreover, that he shonld be permitted, after the Neronian per« 
secntion, to make any defence ; that he riionld make a defence even 
temporarily sncoessful ; that he shonld have been permitted in that 
defence to preach Christ, and that snch preaching of Christ shonld be 
heard nottuifiEtvonrably even by Qentiles, is absolutely inconceivable. 
For Panl was not at that period, aocorcUng to his own view, a Jew, 
arraigned by the Jews of Palestine on some strange, to the Bomaas 
unintelligible, questions of their Law, at worst of beii^ the cause, 
it might be the blameless cause, of not against the peace of the 
empire ; he was now the ringleader, the notorious, avowed, boastful 
ringleader of a wicked, hateful sect^ convicted, as it was generally 
believed, of having burned glorious, holy Bome ; a sect which tha 
blood-battened magnates and populace of Bome had seen with 
gloating joy and vengeance exposed to torments at which even they 
might shudder ; mockery added to martyrdom ; sewn up in skins, 
swathed in pitch-vests and set on fire, holding in their agony toroltcs 
over the voluptuous banquets of senators. 

But one word more. How came Paul at Bome ? at Bome, at such 
ft time? Because he was the Apostle of Christ — of Christ who died 
for men. What could be more expedient, what more necessary, 
than the restoration, the reorganization, the resettiement of the 
Bcman Ghnrch, persecuted, scattered, decimated — worse than 
decimated— by the fierce persecution ; of the few faithful, probably 
most in concealment, whom not less than the profoundest fidth 
oould keep firom apostasy ; not less than that love which Chris- 
tianity alone inqiires oonld keep from disclaiming their spiritual 
kindred? And to whom but an Apottie, to whom but to St Panl^ 
belonged the perilous, the almost desperate ofiSce of confiKinting 
Bome, glutted but not satiated with Christian blood?— of offering, 
if necessary, his life, and of leaving his blood of martyrdom as 
iba pidifio seed <tf the fiiture Churdh in the Lnperial Otyf 
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